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Preface 


This book is about cultural processes that make certain victims 
important, their trials and tribulations heartrending, and that mo- 
bilize public opinion on their behalf, but that cause other victims to 
remain unnoticed or even to be transmuted into victimizers. The 
power of focused attention to arouse empathy and passion was 
dramatically illustrated in the Iran hostage crisis of 1979-80, where 
the seizure and detention of fifty-three U.S. citizens in Iran was 
given priority media treatment on a daily basis for many months. 
These were, of course, American citizens, and their long Captivity 
and the continuous discussions and negotiations in pursuit of their 
release made for dramatic and excellent news copy. But the intense 
focus on the hostages also served important domestic political 
interests that sought a “reawakened America,” a termination of 
détente, and a buildup of U.S. military forces and the arms industry. 

By contrast, in other cases of victimization of Americans that do 
not coincide with these larger interests and demands, the media are 
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less attentive. The rape-murder of four American churchwomen in 
El Salvador in 1980, for example, got much less American press 
coverage than the murder of the Polish priest Jerzy Popieluszko, 
and the killing of American priests in Guatemala, Honduras, and 
the Philippines has received negligible media attention.’ These cases 
of muted media interest in victimized Americans coincided with a 
national policy of support for the regimes doing the killing. Sustained 
media interest seems to require a combination of victimization of 
Americans (or non-Americans, such as Popieluszko, Sakharov, or 
Sharansky, for that matter) and the perceived advantage of attention 
and publicity by powerful groups in the United States. 

The Iran hostages and the U.S. women and priests mentioned 
above could all be said to have been victims of terrorism, as that 
word has been defined in standard dictionaries and by Western 
authorities.? But it is evident that their treatment by the press was 
markedly different. A major theme of the present book is that the 
designation of terrorist is a highly political choice, and that visibility, 
attention, indignation, and counterterrorist action in the West follow 
a political and self-serving agenda. We will explore in detail this bias 
and agenda, the semantics and model that have been developed to 
serve Western ends, and the West’s use of and need for something 
called “terrorism.” We give a great deal of attention to the army of 
experts and the supportive institutions that serve to expound, 
rationalize, and propagandize the Western terrorism agenda. We 
also examine the mass media’s role in portraying terrorism in accord 
with Western needs. 

It is our view that the West’s experts and media have engaged in 
a process of “role reversal” in their handling of the terrorism 
question. That is, their focus has been on selected, relatively small- 
scale terrorists and rebels, including some genuine national liberation 
movements whose constituencies are the main victims of serious and 
large-scale terrorism; and they have identified the main terrorists of 
the world as victims engaging in “counterterror.” If this seems 
startling, the reader should reflect on the fact that in November 
1988, a Pentagon report listed the African National Congress as one 
of the “more notorious terrorist groups” in the world, whereas 
RENAMO, which the same report admits killed over 100,000 Mo- 
zambiquan civilians between 1986 and 1988, is identified merely as 
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an “indigenous insurgent group” that engages in domestic terrorist 
violence.” The report from which the 100,000 figure is drawn, 
however, claims that RENAMO’s role is purely destructive, and that 
it lacks a program or any observable indigenous base.* There is also 
overwhelming evidence that RENAMO’s activities have been crucially 
dependent on South African aid, training, radio communication, 
and general support, and that it has been a proxy instrument of 
that government's policy of destabilizing the African front-line 
states.” RENAMO’s killings and other violence should make it a 
strong contender for ranking as the world’s most notorious terrorist 
organization, and South Africa the premier state sponsor of terror- 
ism, vastly more important in this category than Libya. But RENAMO 
is rarely if ever listed as a terrorist organization by Western terrorism 
experts, and South Africa itself, which bears primary responsibility 
for the death of an estimated million people in Angola and Mo- 
zambique alone in the 1980s,° is regularly identified by U.S. govern- 
ment Officials, establishment experts, and mass media as a victim of 
terrorism, not a terrorist state.” 

Readers may also ponder the fact that the National Police, National 
Guard, and Treasury Police of El Salvador, who have been implicated 
in thousands of cases of rape, torture, and murder of civilians in 
the 1980s, have been receiving U.S. funds and training under the 
authority of the Anti-Terrorism Assistance Act, passed by Congress 
in 1983 to combat “international terrorism.”? A 1986 report by a 
research team sent to El Salvador by two U.S. church-based groups 
to investigate U.S. aid to the Salvadoran police noted that arrests by 
the police are 


commonly conducted by police officers in unmarked vehicles with 
darkened glass windows. The use of such vehicles also mirrors 
traditional death squad tactics. . . . Many declarations [from political 
prisoners and human rights organizations] indicate varying degrees 
of physical abuse including beatings, blindfolding, suffocation, and 
rape between the moment of arrest and arrival at police head- 
quarters. This first phase of interrogation is usually done before 
the captors identify themselves to the detainee as police officers.® 


The delegation visited the Committee of the Mothers of the Disap- 
peared, and spoke with committee member Maria Teresa Tula, 
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“who testified about her recent abduction by four unidentified men, 
and her subsequent interrogation, beating, and repeated rape. Tula 
was again arrested on May 28, the day after our visit with her. She 
was charged with being a terrorist and was subsequently impris- 
oned.”!° (See appendix A for further information on this case of 
counterterrorism in action.) Maria Teresa Tula was one of nine 
human rights workers arrested by the Treasury Police in May 1986 
and charged with terrorism. Since 1986, the government of Guate- 
mala has also been the recipient of funds under a U.S. government 
“counterterrorism” program, although the ruling Guatemalan army, 
like the Salvadoran police, has killed many more unarmed civilians 
in the 1980s than did the PLO, Red Brigades, Baader-Meinhof gang, 
Abu Nidal, Qaddafi, and Carlos the Jackal combined. 

Although we will be focusing heavily on the “invisible” victims of 
terrorism and the biases of the Western terrorism experts and media, 
we do not approve or condone in any way the indiscriminate acts of 
violence that the Western experts on terrorism, government officials, 
and press attend to with great energy. Attacks on unarmed civilians in 
plane hijackings, bombs set off in public places, and the like are inex- 
cusable, and attempts must be made to deter and control such actions 
whatever their causes and whoever the perpetrators. Immediate prac- 
tical measures of prevention and control are necessary, and punish- 
ment must be meted out in accord with the rule of law. We do not 
believe that savage penalties will be useful or are morally justifiable for 
the crimes of hijacking and hostage-taking per se, although damage to 
individuals and property that occurs in such actions is a different mat- 
ter (and is treated severely in existing law). We also believe that a pol- 
icy of refusal to negotiate with terrorists is foolishly unbending, poses 
excessive danger to hostages, and is unsustainable. The powers who 
claim to follow this policy do so erratically. 

We believe, too, that a great deal of the terrorism inflicted on the 
West has its roots in Western acts and policies. We do not deny the 
necessity of protecting against terrorist acts as they occur, but it is 
urgently important to understand the underlying causes of these 
acts if, in the long run, “terrorism” is to be reduced. We contend in 
this book that the West inflicts far more terrorism than it endures, 
and that this point is obscured by its ability to define itself as victim 
while its victims either remain invisible or are branded terrorists. If 
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this is true, and if it is also true that a substantial part of anti- 
Western terrorism is a response to Western terrorism, then the 
main solution to the terrorism problem for the West is clear: stop 
doing it. 

We would like to express our thanks to the following individuals 
for providing us with information or for critical reading of the 
manuscript: Chip Berlet, Nicholas Bell, Nicholas Busch, Noam 
Chomsky, Bob Figlio, Howard Goldenthal, René Haquin, Roy Head, 
Mary Herman, Albert Mokhiber, Diana Johnstone, Wes McCune, 
Ben O’Brien, Robin Ramsay, Ellen Ray, Diana Reynolds, Bill Schaap, 
Elmar Weitekamp, and Lou Wolf. We are also grateful to our editor 
at Pantheon, Jim Peck, for much cogent advice. The authors alone 
are responsible for any remaining errors. 
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From Bandits to Terrorists 


Introduction 


n the half century before “terrorism” became a commonly used 
word, the United States struggled valiantly against a variety of 
“bandits,” “barbarians,” and “savages” in the Philippines and Central 
America and the Caribbean basin. In the Philippines, President 
William McKinley, having consulted God as well as Democratic and 
Republican leaders, and after noting that letting our commercial 
rivals France and Germany obtain control of the Philippines would 
be “bad business,” found that “there was nothing left for us to do 
but to take them all, and to educate the Filipinos, and uplift and 
civilize and Christianize them, and by God’s grace do the very best 
we could by them, as our fellow-men for whom Christ also died.”? 
We moved in, and in the words of Secretary of War Elihu Root, 
subdued the inexplicably resistant natives by warfare “conducted 
with marked humanity and magnanimity on the part of the United 
States.” 

In reality, we fought a murderous war of aggression and exter- 
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mination, an “Indian war” against a people repeatedly referred to 
as “niggers” as well as “bandits” and “savages”; a war complete with 
water torture, the systematic killing of prisoners, and eventually, 
concentration camps and direct attacks on the civilian base of the 
rebels. The Christianizing mission ran into a severe obstacle, noted 
frankly by Major General Arthur McArthur in a report of October 
1900: namely, “the almost complete community of action of the 
entire native population.”* Hence the need for harsh measures. The 
civilian toll ran into the hundreds of thousands, and may have 
exceeded a million. The investigator for the New England Anti- 
Imperialist League wrote in 1904, following his return from the 


Philippines: 


We have in fact destroyed the public buildings of the country, 
inflicted continuous crop losses during the period of six years, 
ravaged and burned large sections of the country, produced 
conditions leading to the death of most farm animals and to serious 
human and animal epidemics, brought foreign trade to an un- 
profitable condition by our tariff legislation, inaugurated tremen- 
dously expensive government for the benefit of foreign office- 
holders, established a partisan judiciary, crowded the prisons and 
deported or sent to the gallows the best and most patriotic leaders.® 


Nevertheless, the mainstream press of the United States found 
this to be a benevolent enterprise, despite some unfortunate errors 
and regrettable excesses. Christianity and progress were being 
brought to the barbarians, banditry was being quelled, and we would 
also benefit from the new partnership with the Filipino people (those 
still alive). 

As in all U.S. wars of pacification against lesser breeds, from the 
Indian wars of earlier centuries to Vietnam in the 1960s and 1970s, 
the government claimed that any demonstrated acts of violence 
against Filipino civilians and violations of the rules of war in the 
handling of prisoners were infrequent, “contrary to policy,” and 
provoked by the tactics of insurgents operating outside the norms 
of civilized warfare.” The great majority of the press agreed, and 
when the evidence of serious war crimes did get some publicity in 
the spring of 1902, the dominant tone was apologetic, and the 
administration’s propaganda response, led by Senator Henry Cabot 
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Lodge, was effective in squelching criticism, even though based on 
massive deceit.® 

During the brief period of disclosures and occasional recrimina- 
tions in 1902, the most prominent editorial view was that the U.S. 
atrocities occurred not “because of, but in spite of, the government’s 
general policy in the Philippines. ... The penalty must fall not upon 
the policy, but upon the men.” Many papers were more sympathetic 
to the pacification policy, and felt, as the St. Louis Globe-Democrat put 
it, that “it is strange, indeed, if American soldiers are to be called to 
the field to fight savages without hurting them.”!© The New York 
Times also stressed the “hardships and dangers” faced by our “brave 
and loyal officers,” and castigated the “cruel, treacherous, murder- 
ous” natives of Samar in the Philippines who had provoked unseemly 
behavior on the part of American troops.!! 

The racist element in the press and other opinions on the conquest 
of the Philippines was potent. This was a period of hardening race 
relations and numerous lynchings in the United States itself, and 
even opponents of U.S. imperialism often rested their case on the 
difficulties of bringing civilization to peoples “animated with the 
instincts, impulses and passions bred in the tropical sun” (Carl 
Schurz).!? The imperialists, in turn, argued that colored peoples 
should not be permitted to obstruct the natural expansion of whites, 
or that we were obligated to save them, with “intervention the plain 
duty of the United States on the simple ground of humanity.”!? But 
as Shenton notes, “Through all arguments both imperialist and 
antiimperialist there moved an almost unquestioning acceptance of 
the innate superiority . . . of the Anglo-Saxon. . . .”!4 

In the Caribbean and Central America as well, in the years be- 
tween 1898 and 1940, the United States was regularly obliged to 
intervene to quell “banditry” and bring responsible government to 
races regrettably unable to govern themselves. The word “bandit” 
was used loosely to designate anybody who stood in our way. Eco- 
nomic historian M. M. Knight pointed out that in the Dominican Re- 
public, “all resistance was ‘banditry’ to the Marines, even when it was 
organized, using flags and uniforms.”!5 The New York Times, however, 
found that “the goodwill and unselfish purposes of our own govern- 
ment . . . [were] clearly established,” and that U.S. policy was “moved 
almost exclusively by a desire to give the benefit of peace to people 
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tormented by repeated revolution.”!® For the Times, “In the nature 
of things, the United States will continue to be responsible for good 
government in Santo Domingo.”!” In Nicaragua, also, our endeavors 
were based on “the best motives in the world.”!* Unfortunately, in 
such places our marines have been obliged by our responsibilities to 
“engage in the perilous work of running down elusive bandits and 
trying to make life and property safe.”!° Given our duties, and “the 
nature of things,” it goes almost without saying that “Sandino is 
responsible for the state of war.”?° The “professed purpose” of 
bandits like Sandino was “freeing the sacred soil of their country 
from the ruthless invader,” but while “it is easy to laugh at such 
flourishes,” the U.S. government has no option “but to go straight 
ahead with its program for keeping the peace in Nicaragua.”*? 

Fortunately, in Nicaragua our marines “have converted ungainly 
blacks into smart, upstanding, active soldiers . . . [and] transformed 
crude native material into a non-partisan military force for police 
duty.” This “fine body of troops” should allow the government “to 
maintain itself with the well-trained army turned over to it.”?? This, 
of course, was Somoza’s national guard, which, with steady U.S. 
support, brought law and order to Nicaragua till July 1979.?° 

In retrospect it is easy to see that the description of the Philippine 
and Caribbean—Central American rebels as “bandits” and “savages” 
was part of an ideological (and strongly racist) apologia for imperialist 
aggression and domination. The lies and hypocrisy are plain. It is 
clear also that the lies and hypocrisy were not seriously contested in 
the mainstream press. As part of the national establishment, it 
invariably saw our government’s enterprises as well-intentioned; we 
were suppressing bandits in the interest of law and order. There 
was no question but that we had a natural right to intervene in our 
own backyard. 

In our view there has been very little change in the semantic shift 
from “bandits” to “terrorists,” and we will show that the usage and 
treatment of terrorism and terrorists today is no more objective than 
the earlier handling of bandits and plays an ideological role closely 
resembling that of its predecessor. “Terrorist,” like “bandit,” desig- 
nates an enemy of the Western establishment, somebody who stands 
in the way of the realization of Western aims.?* What Western states 
do is never banditry or terrorism, even if their actions fit Western 
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definitions of these terms and are declared by Western political 
entities like the International Court of Justice to be in violation of 
international law (i.e., banditry). The United States and other West- 
ern states are still portrayed in a defensive posture, answering and 
remedying the provocations of the bandits-terrorists. The West 
remains the repository of civilized values and humane methods, 
which is being challenged by barbarians. In the years 1983—88, 
George Shultz and Ronald Reagan expounded the same or only 
slightly altered self-righteous protestations as Elihu Root and William 
McKinley offered at the turn of the century and that Charles Evans 
Hughes and Calvin Coolidge provided in the 1920s. And the levels 
of hypocrisy and misrepresentations of reality in both official state- 
ments and the media are no less now than earlier. 


The Terrorism Industry as a 
Response to Market Demand 


One difference between the era of bandits and that of terrorists is 
that during the latter period specialist experts and supportive 
institutions have developed to identify and monitor the miscreants 
and explain how the victimized West should deal with them. This 
reflects the process of division of labor in a highly developed political- 
economic order with a large “national security” establishment. Many 
of the industry members are parts of, or spinoffs from, the FBI, 
CIA, and Pentagon and their quasi-private offshoots. We use a 
rudimentary economic model of an “industry,” because the produc- 
tion and sale of an informational-perspectival output is well devel- 
oped and located in a set of identifiable individuals and institutions. 

The economic framework is also appropriate because these insti- 
tutions and associated experts meet a “demand” for intellectual- 
ideological service by states and other powerful interests, analogous 
to the demand for tanks by the army or advertising copy by the 
producers of soap. This is a market system, and intellectual service 
is responsive to market forces. Ideas, and those who produce them, 
can be bought and subsidized by those with the need and resources 
to provide the effective demand. Neither the African National 
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Congress (ANC) nor the Mutual Support Group of Guatemala can 
fund data banks or theoretical analyses of the state terrorism that 
has killed scores of thousands in their countries and has posed an 
ongoing threat to the survivor populations. Western governments 
and business firms do underwrite such intellectual efforts, however, 
and they want data and analyses pertinent to their needs in con- 
fronting their perceived enemies. These are rebels and restive 
underclasses, rather than right-wing governments engaging in large- 
scale torture and killings or Western-organized and Western-funded 
insurgents attacking disfavored states. The definitions, models of 
“terrorism,” and appropriately selective focus of attention follow 
accordingly.”° 

The terrorism industry comprises government officials and bodies, 
governmental and quasi-private think tanks and analysts, and private 
security firms. The “private sector” of the industry is heavily inter- 
locked with government intelligence, military, and foreign policy 
agencies, and is funded by and serves both governments and 
corporate establishments. The analysts supplied by the private sector 
of industry, along with those working in government, constitute the 
“experts” who establish and expound the terms and agenda de- 
manded by the state. In accord with the state agenda, these experts 
invariably see the West as the victim of terrorism, and most of them 
also identify national liberation movements, seeking escape from 
colonial and neocolonial rule, either as terrorists or as a threat to 
the “democracies” by virtue of their being “manipulated” by the 
Soviet Union and its proxies.2° The mass media contribute experts 
as well, but more important, serve as conduits for government and 
corporate-sponsored opinion. 

The terrorism industry is multinational, with close ties between 
government and private sponsors, institutes, and experts in and 
among the United States, Israel, and Great Britain, and also encom- 
passing Canada, West Germany, France, South Africa, South Korea, 
Taiwan, and other members of the Free World. This multinational 
spread expresses, first, a commonality of state interest. As Ariel 
Merari, a leading Israeli terrorologist, said in an interview on South 
African state radio, “The foundation of the struggle against terrorism 
has to be embodied in unity; the unity of the Western world against 
the phenomenon of terrorism itself. . . .”*” Accordingly, Merari finds 
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the ANC and SWAPO to be terrorist organizations, but not UNITA 
or RENAMO. The multinational character of the industry also 
reflects an intent on the part of some states to influence opinion 
elsewhere (e.g., the Israeli effort to mobilize U.S. opinion against the 
Palestinian cause). It is manifested in the internationalization of 
institutes, conferences, publications, expert and media citations of 
authorities, and standardized definitions and agendas. 

These processes have yielded a closed system of discourse on the 
subject of terrorism within the United States and in other Western 
states. A small set of opinion-makers, who participate in hearings 
and conferences sponsored by the government or private sector of 
the industry, and who write books, articles, and reviews applauding 
one another’s keen insights, reiterate the official line as in an echo 
chamber. Established as the mass media’s accredited authorities, this 
small group monopolizes the discussion of terrorism. Alternative 
definitions, agendas, frameworks, and judgments are effectively 
excluded. The few experts outside the terrorism industry who have 
occasional access to the mass media are driven to using the dominant 
definitions and frames in order to be understood. This process of 
closure has allowed “terrorism” to be used as an instrument of news 
management and ideological mobilization serving Western establish- 
ment interests, essentially without debate or audible dissent. 

The service of the terrorism industry has been very much needed 
in the West as a cover for its own activities and crimes. During the 
past forty years the Western states—including South Africa and 
Israel, as well as the great powers—have had to employ intimidation 
on a very large scale to maintain access, control, and privileged 
positions in the Third World, in the face of the nationalist and 
popular upheavals of the “postcolonial” era. This has been a primary 
terrorism, in two senses: first, it has involved far more extensive 
killing and other forms of coercion than the terrorism focused upon 
in the West (see tables 2—1 and 3—1 and the accompanying text 
below, and the case studies in appendix B). Second, it represents 
the efforts by the powerful to preserve undemocratic privileges and 
structures from threatening encroachment and control by popular 
organizations and mass movements. From this perspective, the 
actions of the ANC constitute a derivative and provoked response 
to a South African state terrorism, which is primary in the two senses 
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just noted.?8 Similarly, before July 1979, the Sandinistas fought 
against a primary terrorism in the form of the U.S.-sponsored 
Somoza regime, which employed large-scale violence in support of 
a system of wholly undemocratic privilege.” 

As a further illustration, the Turkish military government tortured 
and killed thousands of Kurds in the 1980s, in an effort to quell an 
independence movement by repressive violence. The government 
of Iraq killed still larger numbers of Kurds in the same period, even 
using chemical weapons and nerve gas as instruments of massacre 
and pacification. In Sweden and West Germany, however, refugee 
Kurds have been labeled, harassed, and put on trial as “terrorists.” 
The Turkish government, however, is a member of the NATO 
alliance in good standing, and Iraq is a major oil producer and 
business partner of the West who served Western interests well in 
the-war with Iran. Both Turkey and Iraq, like South Africa, are 
therefore exempt from designation as “terrorist states” in the West.*° 

Despite—and perhaps also because of—its primacy as a user of 
coercive measures, the West has gradually evolved a set of concepts 
and perspectives on terrorism that have been extraordinarily success- 
ful in rationalizing to Western publics its own larger-scale (whole- 
sale) violence.*! In effect, terrorism has been redefined and selectively 
addressed so as to encompass only the lesser (retail) violence of the 
liberation movements that are the main targets of Western intimi- 
dation, along with the acts of other minor terrorists who are 
convenient foci of attention and indignation. Western acts and 
regimes of terror are either exempted from the terrorist label, played 
down, or treated as responses to the violence of others. The quelling 
of indigenous rebellion by counterinsurgency warfare is “counter- 
terror’—only rebels “terrorize,” and their violence is deplored by 
Western moralists. The constant use of these terms and associated 
propaganda creates a self-reinforcing feedback system: primary 
Western violence induces responsive violence from the victims, but 
as the former is unrecognized as either causal or worthy of attention 
and indignation, the victims’ violence serves to justify further Western 
terror. 

Clearly, such semantics and propaganda require a developed 
intellectual apparatus and a cooperative mass media. The former 
have been provided, as noted, by the gradual evolution of a terrorism 
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An important feature of the n€ws-sourcing process described in 
Manufacturing Consent that can be observed clearly in the mass media’s 
handling of terrorism is the media’s naiveté and gullibility in treating 
materials provided by the government and co-opted experts. Al- 
though these sources have a material interest in the choice of facts 
and interpretations of the issues addressed, and have a distinct “line” 


basic model and propaganda themes put forth by the Western 
terrorism industry and show how the semantics and model of 
terrorism have been adjusted in the West by the government, experts, 
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and press to accommodate its needs. In chapters 4 through 7, the 
terrorism industry is described—its think tanks, experts, security 
firms, activities, and structural interconnections within and among 
its various sectors in the United States and internationally. In chapter 
8, we show how comprehensively the mass media of the United 
States have adopted and transmit the establishment and terrorism 
industry's frames, usages, and emphases in dealing with something 
called “terrorism.” Finally, in chapter 9, in addition to a recapitulation 
of findings and summary of the Orwellian properties of the West’s ! 
treatment and use of “terrorism,” we describe how the terrorism 
industry serves in ways that go beyond rationalizing Western policy 
in the Third World, and that help Western elites to engineer consent 
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Western Primary Terrorism 
and the Demand for a 
Unified Opposition 
to “Terrorism” 


n the post-World War II era, the breakdown of the old colonial 
system and the emergence of national liberation movements created 
severe problems for the major Western powers, and eventually also 
for the colonial-settler enclaves of the West, most importantly, South 
Africa and Israel. The United States, Great Britain, and France 
gradually evolved neocolonial systems that helped sustain control by 
the judicious use of economic and military aid, trade privileges, and 
the cultivation of economic and political relationships. But the 
preservation of an open door and a favorable investment climate 
periodically required subversion and direct intervention, the former 
frequently taking the form of an alliance with and support of military 
and elite elements prepared to seize power and use the force 
necessary to subjugate restive populations. Such processes took place 
in Indochina during the years 1946 through 1975; Iran, 1953-78; 
Guatemala, 1954 to the present; Brazil from 1964; the Dominican 
Republic, 1963 and after; Indonesia, 1965—66 and thereafter; Chile 
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from 1970; the Philippines, 1972-88; El Salvador, 1972, 1979-80, 
and thereafter; and Argentina, 1976-83: to mention some of the 
more prominent examples. 


Rationality of Western Organization 
of Regimes of Terror 


The regimes established in these cases used (and most continue to 
use) terror as a primary mode of governance, in the traditional use 
of the word: “a mode of governing, or of opposing government, by 
intimidation” (Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary). The purpose of this 
violence is pacification: that is, the return of these populations to 
that desirable “measure of passivity and defeatism”—to use the classic 
language of Ithiel de Sola Pool’—which prevailed before World War 
II, sometimes referred to as “stability” or “political equilibrium.” 
Popular movements and radical or even social democratic govern- 
ments threaten higher wages and taxes, limited access and privilege, 
and the possibility of expropriation and exclusion. In areas like 
Central America, economist John Weeks has stressed that economic 
growth has long been based upon “oligarchic rule maintained 
through endemic state terrorism, which sought to ensure low wages 
and a docile labor force.”? As Jan Black points out, “the stability that 
the United States sought to maintain was not the absence of violence 
but rather the absence of structural change, even where violence 
was required to stave it off.” The United States and other Western 
governments’ support of military juntas and repressive violence to 
squelch upheavals from below and reestablish or preserve a favorable 
investment climate has, therefore, been entirely rational from the 
standpoint of Western establishment interests.* Its importance to 
U.S. policy in the Third World is supported by substantial evidence 
on perceived purposes and results.” 

The fundamentally antidemocratic thrust of these policies is 
inadmissible in Western discourse, however. Just as centuries of slave 
trading and colonial exploitation and exterminations were rational- 
ized in terms of a Christian mission, the white man’s burden, and 
the natural right of superior races, so in recent decades the West’s 
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undiminished capacity for covering over its continued ruthless 
pursuit of self-interest has produced “anticommunism,” “counter- 
terrorism,” and a concern for “democracy” as the alleged basis for 
intervention in the provinces.® 


The U.S. “Insurance Policy” 


Indonesia and the Intentionality of U.S.-Sponsored State Terror- 
ism The Indonesian military takeover of 1965—66, greeted enthu- 
siastically by Western elites, may be considered a model form of 
Western-sponsored primary terrorism. The destruction of the In- 
donesian Communist party by massacre, along with hundreds of 
thousands of peasants, mass imprisonments, and the imposition of 
permanent martial law, returned the majority of the population to 
passivity. An “open door” was established and foreign investment 
soared, although the drain imposed by the ruling elite on foreign 
investors through corruption was very large.” The slaughter of 
perhaps a million people was treated with great reserve in the West,® 
in sharp contrast with the indignation accorded the Pol Pot massacres 
in Cambodia; neither the 1965-66 holocaust nor the renewal of 
mass executions in 1968° were identified as instances of genocide or 
terrorism. 

The Indonesian military takeover followed a failed earlier U.S.- 
sponsored military coup and many years of cultivation of the 
Indonesian military by U.S. officials, who urged it toward greater 
activism.'° During the coup and subsequent reign of terror, the 
Indonesian military leadership displayed a ruthlessness that some 
U.S. analysts and liaison personnel had hoped for and encouraged, 
but thought the Indonesians were unfortunately not ready to pro- 
vide.’ The 1965—66 events were referred to by then Secretary of 
Defense Robert McNamara as one of the “dividends” of the U.S. 
military aid and advisory and training efforts in that country.!? 

Addressing the graduating class of the International Police Acad- 
emy in 1965, General Maxwell Taylor stressed that the “outstanding 
lesson” of the Vietnam War was that “we should never let another 
Vietnam-type situation arise again. .. . We have learned the need 
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for a strong police force and a strong police intelligence organization 
to assist in identifying early the symptoms of an incipient subversive 
situation.”!> Clearly, the Indonesians identified and efficiently count- 
ered an “incipient subversive situation,” and this display of preemp- 
tive counterinsurgency was not only viewed positively in the West, 
it was urged upon other client-state military leaders.'* 

General Robert Porter explained to Congress in 1963 that U.S. 
aid and training programs in the Third World were “an insurance 
policy protecting our vast foreign investment.”'° In unpublicized 
internal documents, U.S. officials have made it clear that the threat 
to this investment comes from “nationalistic regimes” unduly re- 
sponsive to “popular demand for immediate improvement in the 
low living standards of the masses.” Pressure for such regimes and 
programs amounts to “anti-U.S. subversion,” which may be contained 
by the United States gaining “predominant influence” over military 
establishments to ensure their “understanding of, and orientation 
toward, U.S. objectives.” This may contribute to the willingness of 
local military leaders to remove elected civilians from office “when- 
ever, in the judgment of the military, the conduct of these leaders 
is injurious to the welfare of the nation.”'® As the United States 
opposes efforts by governments to try directly and immediately to 
improve the poor living conditions of the masses, opposition to this 
course of action was part of the proper orientation of military leaders 
in client states; and, as Frederick Nunn has pointed out in reference 
to Latin America, “subject to United States military influence on 
anticommunism the professional army officer became hostile to any 
form of populism.”?” 

This “constabulary solution” to the problem of threatening social 
change goes back well before 1963, or even the 1954 overthrow of 
the elected government of Guatemala, and it remains central to U.S. 
policy today.'’ Jan Black notes that this strategy was firmly established 
in the 1930s, when 


U.S. marines, retreating from Central American and Caribbean 
countries they had occupied, left behind well-trained and well- 
funded local constabularies to protect the claims of U.S. corpora- 
tions and the governments and political leaders favored by U.S. 
policy-makers against challenges from less favored local con- 
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tenders, particularly those who presumed to speak for the lower 
classes. !° 


Black points out that the growth of middle classes, education, 
urbanization, unions, and modern political parties fostered a nation- 
alism that U.S. policy-makers saw as a threat to their control and 
thus a “security threat.” This is an important reason why it was in 
the Southern Cone countries, where “political mobilization and 
economic self-determination had achieved higher levels of develop- 
ment, [that] more extreme measures were required to demobilize 
and denationalize them.”2° 

Returning to our Indonesian example, and summing up, it is 
clear that U.S. participation in the installation and its subsequent 
support of the Indonesian regime of terror was hardly inadvertent, 
and the terror that resulted was highly serviceable to Western needs. 
The insurance policy paid generous “dividends” in Indonesia and 
in a score of national security states and other repressive regimes, 
following closely on the investment in counterinsurgency training, 
education on the threat of communist subversion, and “orientation 
toward U.S. objectives.” Intentionality can also be inferred from the 
nature of the U.S. training,?! U.S. encouragement and sponsorship 
of many of the coups,?? the systematic character of the results, and 
U.S. support and protection of the ensuing regimes of terror.24 


Scope and Severity of U.S.-Sponsored State Terrorism The scope 
and severity of the primary terror associated with U.S. aid, encour- 
agement, training, and other support is indicated by the rise of 
torture and the spread of “death squads” and “disappearances” within 
the U.S. sphere of influence. Amnesty International (AI) noted in its 
1974 Report on Torture that torture, which for several hundred years 
had been no more than a historical curiosity, “has suddenly developed 
a life of its own and become a social cancer.” Given AI’s finding that 
after the death of Stalin this form of terror had declined in the East 
and that “with a few exceptions . . . no reports on the use of torture 
in Eastern Europe have been reaching the outside world in the last 
decade,” the inference is clear that the growth of torture was in the 
Free World.”> In its 1975—76 annual report, AI pointed out that 
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“more than 80%” of the urgent appeals relating to torture were 
coming out of Latin America, and a computation made by Chomsky 
and Herman in the late 1970s indicated that of an estimated thirty- 
five countries using torture on an administrative basis in the early 
1970s, twenty-six (74 percent) were clients of the United States.?° 
There can be no question but that U.S. training in interrogation 
procedures, technology, ideological brainwashing on the omnipre- 
sent threat of communist subversion and the nature of “sound” 
policy (free enterprise, an open door, export orientation, solidarity 
with and subordination to Godfather), and political and material 
support were crucial underpinnings of this widespread development. 
Writing in the mid-1970s, Michael Klare noted that, “rather than 
standing in detached judgment over the spread of repression abroad, 
the United States stands at the supply end of a pipeline of repressive 
technology extending to many of the world’s authoritarian gov- 
ernments.”?? 

The same is true of the spread of death squads and the phenom- 
enon of “disappearances.” The death squad made its appearance in 
ten different Latin American countries in the 1960s and 1970s, all 
of them recipients of U.S. military and police aid and training, which 
stressed counterinsurgency and unconventional warfare against “sub- 
version” from the Kennedy era onward. In a number of countries, 
including Brazil, Guatemala, and the Dominican Republic, death 
squads appeared immediately following a major U.S. intervention.?§ 
“Disappearances” followed the same pattern of spread in the U.S. 
sphere of influence, with the death squad frequently the instrument 
of the disappearances. At a 1981 gathering of relatives of the 
disappeared in Latin America, it was estimated that the number of 
disappeared in Latin America over the prior two decades had reached 
90,000. By comparison, the CIA estimate of the worldwide total of 
killings by “international terrorists” between 1968 and 1980 was 
3,668, or approximately 4 percent of the disappearances in Latin 
America alone. 


The U.S. “Insurance Policy” to Regimes of Terror, Producing “Ter- 
rorism” from Below While the U.S. investment in aid to favored 
terrorist regimes helped U.S. interests, at the same time it provided 
an “imsurance policy” to the oligarchies ruling these states. For 
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example, the U.S. intervention in Guatemala in 1954, followed by 
military-police aid and training and political support for the regime, 
provided a “safety net” to the Guatemalan elite, giving it assured 
control of the state and ending any need for reform or nonviolent 
response to mass demands and needs. John Weeks emphasizes that 
the extension of protection by the United States to the “reactionary 
despotisms” of Central America reduced any pressures on them to 
concern themselves with, or make any concessions to, the middle or 
lower classes. With U.S. assistance the elite could rely on force alone 
to control any demands from below.22 

The insurance policy thus encouraged and stimulated an institu- 
tionalization of state terrorism as an ongoing and permanent policy 
response to popular demands. This has provoked periodic outbursts 
of individual violence and guerrilla movements from below, which 
are designated “terrorism” in Western semantics and elicit “counter- 
terrorism” aid to the beleaguered terrorist government. 


The Ideology of the Constabularies-Enforcers The constabularies 
took over direct control of a Majority of Latin American states in 
the years between 1950 and 1976, functioning as virtual armies of 
occupation in alien territory. While indulging in considerable loot- 
ing,” they imposed on their peoples a “development model” dear 
to the hearts of the leaders of the International Monetary Fund and 
multinational corporations, with an open door to foreign investment, 
subsidies to large interests, reduced welfare expenditures, and a 
dismantlement of organizations (peasant, trade union, political) that 
had given bargaining power and Support to the majority. The 
development that took place under constabulary rule led the entire 
region into an acute crisis, and many of the military regimes gave 
up nominal powers to civilians in the 1980s. But this retreat was 
only strategic, allowing the civilians to absorb the flak under the 
onerous conditions of the debt crisis, necessary retrenchment, and 
lagging development. The military establishments were almost en- 
tirely exempt from prosecution for thievery and mass murder, and 
remained as enforcers in a continuing constabulary role.3! 

The attacks by the military regimes on labor, peasant, church, 
and student groups were based on their alleged “subversion” and 
links to “communism.” This reflected the self-serving word usage of 
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Latin American elites, who have traditionally identified perceived 
threats to their class interests by these invidious terms. The privileged 
have also conveniently found these threats to be rooted in alien 
influences and connections to the Soviet Union and world commu- 
nism. Thus whenever reformers try to help the lower classes to 
organize and assert themselves, or workers and peasants do this on 
their own, they have been quickly found to be subversive and the 
search has been on for links to world communism. By this route, 
any threat to elite rule is made into a security problem and is 
appropriately dealt with by force. 

These class-based ideas were important components of the so- 
called National Security Doctrine,®? which became the dominant 
ideology of the Latin military in the years of high coup activity and 
state terror. This neofascist doctrine rationalizes the military estab- 
lishments’ overthrow of elected governments and application of 
extreme violence against dissidents and popular organizations, based 
on their own allegedly superior vision, understanding, and patrio- 
tism. In fact, this faction’s vision is not only biased by self-interest 
and right-wing ideology, it is pervaded by strong elements of 
fanaticism, irrationality, and self-deception. The Latin military talk 
and think in simple manichean terms, with logical deductions from 
tendentious assumptions, and an inability to separate facts from 
convenient but fictional claims. They start from unproven premises 
about Moscow’s undeviating aim to conquer the world and its devilish 
ingenuity, and, employing classic right-wing principles of guilt by 
association, see the manifestation of communism in anything the 
military establishment (or its friends) finds threatening. 

The far-right ideology of national security was clearly displayed 
in the proceedings of the seventeenth Conference of American 
Armies, held secretly in November 1987,” and attended by high- 
level army delegations from fifteen countries, including the United 
States. The agreements signed by the parties at the conference 
reiterate the far-right claim of the omnipresence of subversion 
“permanently developing in the American republics” and rooted in 
the “International Communist Movement” (repeatedly referred to 
by its Spanish acronym, MCI). 

A paper given at the conference by military officials of Argentina 
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States: “Despite the [Latin American military] governments’ efforts 
to mitigate social, cultural, and economic inequities, they persist and 
are being duly exploited by the subversion in their mass indoc- 
trination campaigns.” This is an example of monumental self- 
deception, as the military regimes systematically increase social, 
cultural, and economic inequities in accord with their ideology, 
supportive interests, and very raison d’étre. They must deny, how- 
ever, that “the subversion” could rest on structural factors and their 
own policies of institutionalized injustice and violence. 

The Argentinian delegation found the problems of South Africa 
to be accounted for by Moscow’s “fomenting of the South African 
guerrilla to control the Cape,” and the Chilean army spokesman 
asserted that “all scourges” affecting the West, such as drugs and 
promiscuity, are a result of Moscow’s “strategy of world domina- 
tion.” Similar wild assertions are commonplace (e.g., world com- 
munism strongly influences the U.S. mass media; the Soviets are 
aiming at control of the Panama Canal). The delegates repeatedly 
suggested that solidarity organizations—student, church, labor, hu- 
man rights, feminist, and ecological groups—and dissident political 
parties were a subversive threat, linked to “terrorist delinquents” 
and the MCI. The delegates found it difficult to distinguish between 
dissent and protest on the one hand and subversion on the other. 
Strikers quickly became “urban guerrillas”? or were linked to 
terrorists—the regular claim of the Salvadoran army in its numerous 
attacks on unionists, students, human rights workers, and leaders of 
refugee returnees.?” 

One of the most important agreements signed by the delegates 
called for a joint military response to the threat of a communist 
takeover in any of the other states. This is a dramatic expression of 
the continued operation of the constabulary function on a conti- 
nentwide basis. It is also evidence that the Latin American generals 
still regard themselves as the real rulers of their respective states, as 
they can commit themselves to military intervention in other countries 
without reference to their nominal civilian rulers. The entire set of 
fifteen agreements, signed by U.S. Army Chief of Staff General Carl 
Vuono, along with General Manuel Noriega of Panama and officials 
of the Paraguayan and Chilean dictatorships, shows the solidarity of 
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the U.S. military establishment with organizers of state terror in 
Latin America, and their sharing of an irrational and antidemocratic 
ideology. 


Reagan, Enlarged Support for Regimes of Terror, and the New Focus 
on “Terrorism” The 1980 election of Ronald Reagan brought the 
hard-line right to power in the United States, so that support for 
regimes of terror became more open and their terrorist activities 
sharply increased. South Africa’s cross-border attacks were stepped 
up." Israel’s invasion of Lebanon followed in short order, and army 
and death squad activity in El Salvador and Guatemala reached new 
heights, aided by Argentine and Israeli professionals, some solicited 
by Reagan administration officials for Free World service. In both 
El Salvador and Guatemala, massacres of ordinary civilians by the 
armed forces during the Reagan years ran into the tens of thousands. 
Beginning in 1981, the Somoza national guard remnants in Hon- 
duras were reorganized under CIA auspices for cross-border terrorist 
attacks on “soft targets” in Nicaragua. These mercenary forces were 
referred to by the Defense Intelligence Agency (DIA) in 1982 as a 
“terrorist” army,°? before they were officially designated “freedom 
fighters,” and rape, mutilation, and murder of civilians was their 
standard and approved operating procedure.*° 

At the same time that U.S. sponsorship of regimes of terror was 
escalating, and its organization of the terrorist force called the 
contras was well under way, the Reagan administration announced 
a new policy stress of opposing something called “terrorism.” In a 
press conference of January 28, 1981, Secretary of State Alexander 
Haig stated that “terrorism” was going to replace “human rights” as 
a central concern of U.S. foreign policy. Haig never defined these 
terms, but in practice it was clear that friendly states engaged only 
in “human rights” abuses, whereas enemies and rebels were “terror- 
ists.” Human rights were what the Salvadoran government was 
violating in the Reagan era, to the tune of perhaps five hundred 
murdered civilians per month. The administration was obligated by 
law to testify that the human rights situation in El Salvador was 
improving, to justify further infusions of aid. By implication, human 
rights violations are much less serious than terrorism, as five hundred 
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civilian murders per month (and associated rape and mutilation) did 
not preclude large-scale U.S. aid. 
The new focus on terrorism in the Reagan years was clearly a 


to help bolster the military-industrial complex. The basic plan also 
called for stripping down the welfare state and implementing other 
expenditure and tax changes that would redistribute income in favor 
of the business elite. And from the beginning, the Reaganites planned 


an evil empire, still striving to conquer the world, having allegedly 
attained “nuclear superiority,” was part of a myth structure justifying 


conjuring up images of sinister, bearded aliens throwing bombs and 


significance in the face of which ordinary citizens sometimes feel 
powerless and insecure.”44 If the evil empire not only threatens us 
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Rationalizing U.S.-Sponsored Terrorism The remarkable manip- 
ulation of words by Haig and Reagan in 1981, rationalizing the 
support of state terror of great severity and implying, falsely, that 
the narrowed usage of “terrorism” addressed a more serious matter 
than mere “human rights,”*® posed a challenge to the terrorism 
industry and press. Given U.S. sponsorship of the regimes that 
governed by the use of serious terror, the utility of torture, death 
squads, and disappearances for U.S. imperial needs, and the emer- 
gence of the new official state policy of hostility to carefully selected 
terror, we would anticipate a number of modes of rationalization of 
U.S.-sponsored terrorism. First, we would expect the terrorism 
industry and press to allow the use of the terms “terrorism” and 
“human rights” to be left vague, the political bias unexamined, and 
the implication that terrorism was a more severe violation of human 
rights than the abuses of approved client states like Argentina and 
Guatemala to be unquestioned. 

Second, we would expect that the U.S. clients and surrogates 
engaging in these large-scale terrorist activities would not be desig- 
nated “terrorists” by the terrorism industry or press; that term would 
be reserved for enemies of the West such as Libya, Syria, and the 
PLO. The same rule would, of course, be applied to direct U.S. 
assaults on Cuba (as in Operation Mongoose**), Lebanon, Nicaragua, 
or Indochina, where, for example, the National Liberation Front of 
Vietnam was regularly referred to as terrorist, whereas the United 
States, which dropped thousands of tons of bombs from B-52s on 
hundreds of South Vietnamese villages, was not. 

Third, we would anticipate that where the U.S. government 
engages in or supports primary violence, this terror will be down- 
played. We would expect the experts and media to give more 
attention, for example, to the Red Brigades in Italy than to the vastly 
more important death squads of Guatemala (see table 3—1). This is 
facilitated by the definitional system evolved in the West (discussed 
in chapter 3), which reserves the invidious word “terrorism” for 
useful (nonstate) terror. Fourth, we would expect Western experts 
and media to find it difficult to locate Western sponsorship of acts 
of terrorism, whose consequences will be represented as regrettable 
but inexplicable happenings. Porter’s and McNamara’s statements 
and the internal U.S. official documents referred to earlier make it 
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clear that these results were intended—they were “dividends” or the 
realization of benefits from an “insurance policy” designed to orient 
military establishments to U.S. objectives.47 We would expect this 
kind of evidence of the Western roots of terror to be avoided and 
downplayed by Western ideological institutions. As we shall see, 
these expectations are fully realized.48 


Primary Terrorism in South Africa 


In the case of South Africa, the white minority and multinational 
corporate interests of the West have long benefited from the apart- 
heid system,*? and the settler minority has been unwilling to relin- 
quish any of its essential features. The black majority has become 
more restive in recent decades, and the ANC has been forced into 
armed struggle by state violence and refusals to allow its constituency 
the barest rudiments of political rights. The fall of the Portuguese 
empire and the settler regime in Rhodesia in the years 1975 to 1980 
confronted South Africa with a wall of black, reformist, and radical 
states, a threat to apartheid by example, as well as support for the 
ANC and the South West Africa People’s Organization (SWAPO). 

The South African response was an intensification of terror on a 
scale perhaps unmatched anywhere in the world, as a mode of 
governance within South Africa and as a weapon abroad. As I. E. 
Sagay stresses, within South Africa the comprehensive legal frame- 
work of apartheid gives the widest powers to the state “to coerce, 
intimidate, humiliate, incarcerate, banish, and liquidate persons and 
organizations it considers to be its Opponents.”°° Internally, the 
killing of blacks has ebbed and flowed in recent decades, with sharp 
increases in periods of turmoil like the year of the Soweto massacres 
(1976), when killings reached a thousand or more, and in the 
upheaval beginning in 1984, with a death toll that had reached 2,300 
in the official accounting by the latter part of 1986.5! 

In addition, imprisonments have been extensive and brutal. As 
Sagay notes, “The whole of South Africa is pervaded and dominated 
by the sinister and chilling atmosphere created by detention without 
trial,” and many thousands have been held under detention laws, a 
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large number in accordance with the state’s right to hold individuals 
indefinitely for “interrogation” under the 1967 “Terrorism Act.”°* 
A three-year study of torture under detention by the Institute of 
Criminology of the University of Cape Town concluded that “the 
vast majority of people are physically abused . . . [and that] the 
average South African security detainee is subjected to ten different 
forms of coercion, both physical and psychological.”°? An extensive 
report by the Lawyers Committee for Human Rights indicated that 
“thousands of children, some as young as seven years old have been 
arrested and detained” by the South African police, and “children 
who have been arrested are routinely subjected to physical assault 
by the security forces at the time of arrest and in the early stages of 
custody,” including subjection to electric shock treatment.”* 

Outside South Africa proper, in the extensive destabilization 
campaign against its neighbors that went into high gear after Reagan’s 
election in 1980, South Africa has:°° 


a invaded three capitals (Lesotho, Botswana, Mozambique) and 
four other countries (Angola, Swaziland, Zimbabwe, and 
Zambia); 


tried to assassinate two prime ministers (Lesotho and Zambia); 


backed proxy armies°® and dissident groups that brought chaos 
to two countries (Angola and Mozambique) and less serious 
disorder in two others (Lesotho and Zimbabwe); 


disrupted the oil supplies of six countries (Angola, Botswana, 
Malawi, Mozambique, and Zimbabwe); 


disorganized the transportation systems of all the front-line states 
by sabotage in order to impoverish and force dependence on 
South Africa; 


caused the death of more than a million people, including an 
estimated 380,000 infants and children in Angola and Mo- 
zambique alone through 1985,°” mostly through starvation. 
South African-backed rebel activity deliberately prevented 


drought relief, as “famine was used as a weapon of war”;5® 


created well over a million refugees; 


cost the poor countries of the region some $30 billion between 
1980 and 1986, much of it in war damage. 
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South Africa has also carried Out a policy of systematic political 
assassination over the past decade by means of commando raids, 
letter bombs, and air and bombing attacks, in which many intended 
and unintended victims were killed or injured, including, in early 
1988: a blast caused by a vehicle loaded with explosives in Bulawayo, 
Zimbabwe’s second largest city; a commando attack on a house in 
Gaborne, capital of Botswana; the murder of a wounded ANC 
member in his hospital bed in Maseru, capital of Lesotho; a car 
bomb in Maputo, capital of Mozambique, that maimed South African 
writer and lawyer Albie Sachs; the assassination of ANC represen- 
tative Dulcie September in Paris; in 1987: a bomb in a TV set that 
exploded in the Harare house of a senior ANC exile, killing his 
Zimbabwean wife; the murder of a member of the ANC’s national 
executive committee in Swaziland; a car-bomb explosion in a sub- 
urban Harare shopping center; the murder of a teenager, Sicelo 
Dlomo, in South Africa a few weeks after he told CBS television of 
his experiences as a torture victim.>9 

These cases of the less important forms of terrorism, which are 


in scope and scale, but its victims’ lesser violence is based on grievances 
nominally recognized as entirely legitimate in the West. The armed 
actions of the long-suffering victims came after a long search for 
political solutions, which were entirely foreclosed by the apartheid 
system. As noted by Steve Mufson in the Wall Street Journal, the ANC 
“adopted violent means only after 48 years of fruitless negotiations 
with various South African governments.”°? But South Africa is 
regarded as a member of the Free World by the dominant elites of 
the West, was openly referred to by President Ronald Reagan as 
“our ally,” and has received unfailing support from the Western 
great powers, although popular antipathy to apartheid and South 
African aggression have necessitated that this Support be muted 
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and partly covert. The support is displayed, however, in the policy 
of “constructive engagement,” with its explicit stress on accommo- 
dating South Africa’s “security” needs;® the diplomatic protection 
afforded South Africa in the UN;® the silence of the West in the 
face of South Africa’s aggressions and brazen violations of interna- 
tional accords pressed upon the victim countries by the Western 
powers;® support for World Bank loans to South Africa; the warm 
relations and cooperative activities of South African and other 
Western intelligence and military services;® and in the long Western 
affiliation with South Africa in supporting Savimbi and the destabil- 
ization of Angola.® 

Fundamental support of South Africa rather than its victims is 
also displayed in the deep concern of the West with the ANC’s resort 
to “violence”—after forty-five years of waiting for the “civilized 
values” of the West to bring about change—along with its long 
toleration of and de facto support for South Africa’s primary 
violence. Thus in a 1987 meeting with the ANC’s Oliver Tambo, 
Secretary of State George Shultz is reported to have made it clear 
that “terrorist actions against innocent civilians are entirely unac- 
ceptable” to the United States, and that “a policy of violence from 
any party is not the answer to South Africa’s problems and that 
there are other options.”®” Shultz didn’t spell out the “options” or 
explain why they had not been realized over many decades, or after 
years of “constructive engagement.” He failed to explain why military 
pressure was desirable in Nicaragua to bring “democracy,” but 
unacceptable and presumably ineffective in South Africa. 

Furthermore, if “terrorist action” is “entirely unacceptable” to the 
United States, how is one to explain the long-standing U.S. alignment 
with and protection of the apartheid regime of terror? The answer 
is that only the actions of the victims responding to the primary 
violence are considered terrorist. As Julius Nyerere says, Mozam- 
bique being nonaligned and weak, and South Africa an ally, “ter- 
rorism stops being terrorism; aggression stops being aggression; 
solemn and signed commitments undertaken by the strong and 
‘mediated’ by the stronger, stop being international commitments.”® 
The primary violence is justified by South Africa’s “security needs”; 
whereas the basic needs (including security) of the abused majority 
do not justify a resort to force, which constitutes “terrorism”!® 
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South Africa has wisely chosen to focus its propaganda on the 
charge that the ANC, SWAPO, and its other victims and enemies 
are “terrorists” linked to and Supported by Moscow. This same claim 


line has been pushed by important “experts” of the terrorism 
industry, who regularly stress rebel violence and alleged ties to 
Moscow. Given popular hostility to South Africa in the West, this 
line has had to be pushed discreetly. We will see, however, that the 


governed by Jews. The Palestinian Presence has always presented a 
problem, as it threatens Jewish domination and exclusivity, and 
Palestinians occupy space otherwise available to Jews. The responses 
by the Jewish state over the years have been fourfold: more or less 


to destabilize neighboring countries and induce heightened violence 
in a process that Sharett himself called “Israel’s sacred terrorism.”7! 
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Table 2-1 


Israeli Versus PLO Terrorist Killings* 


EVENT OR CLASS 


PLO Killings 


1. Total Israelis 
killed by PLO 


Israeli Killings 


2. Deir Yassin 


3. Doueimah 
4. Qibya 


5. El-Bureig 
6. Kafr Kassim 


7. Khan Yunis 


8. Rafah 

9. Abu Zaabal 

10. Bahr al-Baqr 

11. Syria (9 air raids) 
12. Refugee camp 
13. Refugee camps 
14. Lebanon 

15. Beirut 


16. Refugee camps 
17. Sabra-Shatila 


18. Beqaa Valley 
19. Majdal Anjar 
20. Tunis 


21. 1987-89 uprising 
22. Aggregate of rows 2—21 


DATE 


1968-81 


April 10, 1948 


Oct. 28, 1948 


Oct. 14-15, 
1953 


Aug. 31, 1953 
Oct. 29, 1956 


Nov. 3—4, 
1956 


Nov. 12, 1956 
Feb. 12, 1970 
April 8, 1970 
Sept. 9, 1972 
May 1974 
Dec. 2, 1975 
Nov. 9, 1977 
July 17-18, 
1981 
June 3—4, 
1982 
Sept. 16—18, 
1982 
Jan. 1984 
Aug. 28, 1984 
Oct. 1, 1985 
May 1989 


NUMBERS 
KILLED 


282 


254 (100+ women/ 
children) 

350—1,000 

66—70 (34 women/ 
children) 

50 


49 (29 women/ 
children) 


275 


111 

70—80 

40—47 (all children) 
200-500 

200 + 

57 

70-100 

300 + 


190+ 


1,800—3,500 (large % 


women/children) 
100 (many children) 
100 
75 
438 
4,795—7,496 


FRACTION OR 

MULTIPLE OF 

PLO KILLINGS 
(Row 1) 


6.4—12.4 


0.4 
0.4 
0.3 
1.6 
17.0-26.6 


* For an explanation of the basis for this comparison, see note 72, p. 259, and associated text. Citations for each 


entry are given by row number below. 


1. B. Michael, from official Israel police statistics, Ha'aretz, July 16, 1982. 
2. Yediot Abronot, April 4, April 20, May 5, 1972 (eyewitness accounts); N. Chomsky, Towards a New Cold War, 
(New York: Pantheon, 1982), pp. 296-97. 
3. N. Chomsky, Turning the Tide (Boston: South End Press, 1985), pp. 76-77. 
4. D. Hirst, The Gun and the Olive Branch (London: Faber & Faber, 1984), pp. 181-82; N. Chomsky, The Fateful 
Triangle (Boston: South End Press, 1983), p. 383. 


5. Chomsky, Fateful Triangle, p. 384. 


6. S. Hadawi, Bitter Harvest (New York: New World Press, 1967), pp. 209-11. 
7. K. Love, Suez: The Twice-Fought War (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1969), pp. 551-52. 


8. Ibid., p. 553. 


9. Hirst, Gun and Olive Branch, p. 252. 
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Terrorist acts were even carried out against U.S. installations in 
Cairo and Alexandria in an attempt to poison relationships between 
the United States and Egypt. Most important, however, from the 
early 1950s onward, have been the continuous, massive, and ruthless 
assaults on civilian targets in Lebanon and elsewhere, which have 
resulted in many thousands killed and hundreds of thousands turned 
into refugees. 

As can be seen on table 2-1, the number of civilians killed at 
Sabra-Shatila alone, or in several other individual Israeli air raids 
on Lebanon, exceeds official Israeli estimates of the grand total of 
Israeli civilian victims of Palestinian terror over much of the life 
of the PLO. Although there are no reliable estimates of the killing 
of civilians in the Israeli-Palestinian conflict, it seems clear that the 
ratio of Palestinian civilians killed by Israeli forces to Israeli civilians 
killed by Palestinians is greater than twenty to one, and probably 
much greater.’2 This has had little impact on the West, however, 
because as a Western state and client of the United States, Israel 
only “retaliates,” it never “terrorizes,” and the thousands of victims 
of its (by definition) responsive actions to “terror” are treated casually 
and impersonally.” This is an application of what we may call the 
Law of Disproportionality: “The crimes committed by us, our allies, 
and our clients can exceed those carried out by enemies by an as yet 
unfathomed large factor without receiving comparable mass media 
attention or indignation.” 

There is a long documentary record of Israeli terror of a quality 
and scope that make the blood run cold. At Kafr Kassim in October 
1956, forty-nine Arabs, including twenty-nine women and children, 
were killed by Israeli police in what an Israeli judge declared to be 
a case of “deliberate murder,” and which some Israeli publications 


10. Ibid., p. 252. 


11. Ibid., p. 251. 

12. E. Said, The Question of Palestine (New York: Vintage, 1980), p. 249; Chomsky, Fateful Triangle, p. 189. 

13. Chomsky, Fateful Triangle, p. 189. 

14. “Who Hit Whom First,” Economist (London), Nov. 19, 1977; N. Chomsky, Pirates and Emperors (New York: 
Claremont Research, 1986), pp. 67-68. 

15. J. Kifner, New York Times, July 25, 1981; Chomsky, Towards a New Cold War, pp. 296-97. 

16. Hirst, Gun and Olive Branch, p. 407. 

17. See table 3-1, row 8, below. 

18. Chomsky, Pirates and Emperors, pp. 106-7. 

19, Journal of Palestine Studies, Fall 1984, p. 244. 

20. Chomsky, Pirates and Emperors, pp. 51-52, 114. 

21. J. Brinkley, “Four Are Slain in Gunfight in West Bank,” New York Times, May 20, 1989. 
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called a “Nazi-like atrocity.” The leader of this police operation was 
sentenced to a token fine of two cents.”4 

At Qibya in October 1953, in an early escapade of Ariel Sharon, 
the sleeping inhabitants of an Arab village were slaughtered by 
Israeli commandos in the middle of the night. As the UN military 
observers, who arrived two hours later, described it: “Bullet-riddled 
bodies near the doorways and multiple bullet hits on the doors of 
the demolished houses indicated that the inhabitants had been forced 
to remain inside until their homes were blown up over them. . . . 
Witnesses were uniform in describing their experience as a night of 
horror, during which Israeli soldiers moved about in their village 
blowing up buildings, firing into doorways and windows with auto- 
matic weapons and throwing hand grenades.””® Sixty-six or more 
men, women, and children were killed in this operation. 

There were many others like it. On December 2, 1975, Israeli 
warplanes bombed and strafed Palestinian refugee camps, killing 
fifty-seven people (table 2—1, row 13) in what was apparently an 
Israeli response to a UN Security Council meeting and vote calling 
for a two-state settlement in accordance with UN Resolution 242, 
which was endorsed by the PLO but vetoed by the United States.76 
This attack elicited little comment in the West, and neither it nor 
Kafr Kassim, Qibya, and the other massacres are cited by the Western 
terrorism experts—as they do Ma’alot—as significant and symbolic 
events from which lessons should be drawn. Sharon, who would be 
vilified if his murders were of Westerners rather than Arabs, is a 
statesman, not a terrorist commander, who is invited to write in the 
New York Times on how to cope with “terrorism.” 

The Israeli state, like South Africa, has for many years used 
torture against prisoners. An extensive report by the Sunday Times 
of London, published in 1977, concluded: “Torture of Arab pris- 
oners is so widespread and systematic that it cannot be dismissed as 
‘rogue cops’ exceeding orders. It appears to be sanctioned at some 
level as deliberate policy.””’ It was carried out in “at least six centres” 
by members of all of Israel’s security services, and consists of both 
prolonged beatings and more refined techniques “including electric 
shock torture and confinement in specially constructed cells.” 

In December 1987, the Palestinian population of the Israeli- 
occupied areas of the West Bank and Gaza began a sustained protest 
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and uprising that led to Israeli human rights violations “on an 
extensive scale,” according to an early report by Amnesty Interna- 
tional (March 1988). The report says that “at least 126 demonstrators 
and bystanders” were shot and killed, and there were deliberate 
beatings of demonstrators “and bystanders, including women and 
children . . . with clubs and rifle butts.” By May 1989 the number 
of Palestinian civilians killed by the Israeli army in connection with 
this uprising alone substantially exceeded the aggregate of Israelis 
killed by the PLO for the entire period 1968-81 (see table 2-1). 
According to AI, “many have been hospitalized with broken limbs, 
fractures, head wounds and extensive bruising. Some were reportedly 
beaten after soldiers had taken them into custody or after being 
injured by gunfire. Members of the armed forces were reportedly 
seen dragging wounded Palestinians out of Al Shifra hospital, beating 
them and taking them into custody.””8 AI notes that these actions 
are clearly official policy, many following Defense Minister Rabin’s 
public announcement that the army would engage in “beatings” 
against protest. Israeli policy continues the torture practices described 
by the Sunday Times in 1977: 


Interrogation methods described by former detainees have in- 
cluded hoodings, beatings all over the body including the head 
and genitals, falaqua (beatings on the soles of the feet), being hung 
by a rope from the ceiling and swung from wall to wall, prolonged 
exposure to cold weather or air conditioning, solitary confinement 
for between two and 15 days, prolonged sleep deprivation, and 
verbal abuse and threats. In December two detainees in Al Fara’s 
alleged in affidavits that they have been subjected to electric 
shocks.79 


Israeli methods of dealing with the Palestinian uprising of 1987— 
89 were given some publicity in the West, but fine details and 
humanization by close attention to the injuries and emotions of the 
numerous individual victims were sparse. Similar shootings and 
deliberate beatings of women and children, if carried out in Poland, 
the Soviet Union, or Nicaragua, would have aroused frenzied 
attention and indignation in the Western press.°° In the midst of 
this state terror, the United States signed a five-year agreement with 
Israel for cooperation on a range of military, economic, political, 
and intelligence matters. As noted in the press, that agreement was 
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“long sought by Israel as a public symbol of the American commit- 


ment to this nation.”®! Several months later, still in the midst of daily cc 
Israeli state terror, the United States and Israel signed a memoran- ag 
dum of understanding to build jointly a “defensive” missile.**? When th 
enemy states engage in what the United States deems terrorism, it th 
bombs their capitals, organizes boycotts, or subsidizes terrorist armies m 
to destroy “soft targets.” Israeli terrorism in the form of killings, m 
beatings, and torture of civilians elicits a markedly different re- or 
sponse. by 

In September 1986, Israeli Major General Amos Yaron, com- 
mander of the Israeli defense forces in Beirut, who had admitted the ca 
Phalange to the Sabra and Shatila camps and stood by watching to 
the killings (see appendix B.1 for a description of his role), assumed ali 
the position of military attaché to the Israeli embassy in Washington, as 
D.C., one of the most prestigious positions in the Israeli military ki 
establishment. Yaron had been condemned even by the Israeli Kahan de 
Commission for having failed to pass information on the ongoing “t 
massacres to higher authorities and failing “to take appropriate steps pc 
to stop the Phalangists’ actions.”*? Yaron was responsible for cold- pr 
blooded civilian murders more extensive than those of Abu Nidal 
or Carlos the Jackal, but this was of no interest whatsoever to the th 
“antiterrorist” Reagan administration or the U.S. establishment. As ha 
noted in the dissident press, “there was not even a peep from the an 
Reagan administration, the Democratic lawmakers on Capitol Hill, the 
the news media or the policy analysts at the think tanks.”** Interest- Jo 
ingly, the conservative Canadian government refused to accredit to 
Yaron as military attaché to the Israeli embassy in Ottawa,®° display- W: 
ing an integrity and degree of consistency on “terrorism” completely im 
absent in the heartland of “counterterror.” For Washington (and itic 
therefore for the mass media) terrorism is, simply and crudely, acts dis 
of enemies.®® 

It is worth noting Israeli admissions that systematic attacks on sul 
civilians have been designed to intimidate. This is especially important Isr 
as Israeli propaganda has stressed that killing innocent civilians is Isr 
the essence of terrorism, implying falsely that this has not been an inv 


integral feature of Israeli policy.®’ After the massacre of Arab civilians 
at Qibya by Sharon’s Unit 101 in 1953, Israeli officials claimed that 
this was a “retaliatory” act by “settlers.” This was a double lie in that 
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it was Sharon’s force that killed the villagers and there was no known 
connection between the inhabitants of Qibya and any terrorist attacks 
against Israel. Israeli Prime Minister Sharett commented in his diary 
that this was “a military operation . . . that exposed us in front of 
the whole world as a group of bloodsuckers, capable of mass 
massacres.”*° In 1975, Israeli officials went beyond “retaliation”: a 
major air attack on Palestinian refugee camps and nearby villages 
on December 2, 1975, which killed fifty-seven civilians, was explained 
by Israeli officials as “preventive, not punitive.”89 

An important admission that civilian attacks had long been a 
calculated policy was contained in Abba Eban’s August 1981 reply 
to Prime Minister Begin’s enumeration of massacres under the Labor 
alignment. Begin had published this in response to what he viewed 
as hypocritical Labor criticisms of his bombing of Beirut, which 
killed hundreds of civilians. Eban’s reply conceded Begin’s facts, but 
defended the earlier attacks against civilians on the ground that 
“there was a rational Prospect, ultimately fulfilled, that affected 
populations [i.e., innocent civilians deliberately bombed] would exert 
pressure for the cessation of hostilities.”9° 

Just as South African Propaganda has sought to make its victims 
the terrorists, so also a central feature of Israeli political propaganda 
has been to fix the rubric “terrorist” on the Palestinians and PLO, 
and to try to link them with the Soviet Union as a means of mobilizing 
the West against the dual threat of terrorism and communism. The 
Jonathan Institute was established by Israeli interests in the 1970s 
to push this line. At its conferences in Jerusalem in 1979 and 
Washington, D.C., in 1984, it succeeded in gathering together an 
impressive multinational array of right-wing and establishment pol- 
iticians, journalists, and terrorism experts to expound and help 
disseminate this perspective.” 

A problem arose in 1981-82 when Arafat and the PLO achieved 
sufficient control over their forces to enforce a cease-fire on the 
Israeli border for eleven months. This created panic among the 
Israeli leadership, and was an important factor in its decision to 
invade Lebanon. In the words of Israeli analyst Yehoshua Porath: 


It seems to me that the decision of the government (or more 
precisely its two leaders [Begin and Sharon]) flowed from the very 
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fact that the cease-fire had been observed. . . . The government's 
hope is that the stricken PLO, lacking a logistic and territorial 
base, will return to its earlier terrorism: it will carry out bombings 
throughout the world, hijack airplanes, and murder many Israelis. 
In this way the PLO will lose part of the political legitimacy that 
it has gained and will mobilize the large majority of the Israeli 
nation in hatred and disgust against it, undercutting the danger 
that elements will develop among the Palestinians that might 
become a legitimate negotiating partner for future political ac- 
commodations.”” 


In sum, Israeli state terror against the Palestinians is a primary 
terrorism, as previously defined: it has involved systematic and 
massive attacks on civilians designed to intimidate, with casualties 
inflicted that have greatly exceeded those suffered by Israelis; and 
it has been based on a clear political design to establish and maintain 
a greater Israel and to protect it from any Palestinian political threat. 
The terrorism has been needed to disperse and kill Palestinians, to 
justify a denial of rights to them within Israel and a refusal to 
negotiate a political settlement with them. It also serves to provoke 
and keep alive a reactive (retail) terrorism that can justify the primary 
(wholesale) terrorism of the Israeli state. 

Israeli propaganda on terrorism has been powerful and effective 
in the West as, in contrast with South Africa, Israel is viewed relatively 
favorably, and its propaganda machine has been openly integrated 
into the multinational terrorism industry that prevails in the West 
(see chapters 4—7). The convergence between dominant Israeli and 
U.S. interests has made for an overwhelming propaganda force, 
further strengthened by the participation of South Africa and other 
Western states and clients. Among this large membership there has 
evolved a perspective on terrorism in which their enemies have been 
made terrorists, an intellectual and institutional apparatus has 
emerged to propagate this perspective, and the mass media have 
transmitted this common vision to the public without significant 
debate or dissent. 
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The Western Model 
and Semantics of Terrorism 


The Basic Western Model 


I. basic model, which describes the nature and sources of terrorism 
as expounded by Western leaders and the members and experts of 
the terrorism industry, contains the following main elements: 


1. The West is an innocent target and victim of terrorism. It 
stands for decency and the rule of law. In the words of former 
U.S. Secretary of State George Shultz, speaking at the 1984 
Jonathan Institute conference in Washington D.C.: 


In our foreign policies we try to foster the kind of world 
that promotes peaceful settlement of disputes, one that 
welcomes change without violent conflict. We seek a world 
in which human rights are respected by all governments, 
a world based on the rule of law.! 


It follows that the United States (and, by association, its allies) 
does not engage in or support terrorism in any way, shape, or 
form. 
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. The West only responds to other people’s use of force. Argen- 
tina, for example, while engaging in “deplorable” killings during 
the years from 1976 to 1983, was only responding to the actions 
of others; it was, in Shultz’s words, a “deliberately provoked 
response—to a massive campaign of terrorism.” The deplorable 
state killings were thus not “terrorism”—Shultz carefully avoids 
using the word for Argentine state policy—and the fault lies 
with those who deliberately provoked the Argentine military 
regime. 

. While terrorists have varying motives, “they are attempting to 
impose their will by force . . . designed to create fear.” In 
contrast with the West, terrorists do not adhere to “civilized 
norms of conduct.” 


. In those cases where the West supports insurgents who use 
force, this is done “in behalf of democracy against repressive 
regimes,” as in the U.S. support of the Nicaraguan contras. 
Furthermore, insurgents supported by the West do not kill 
innocent civilians: “The contras in Nicaragua do not blow up 
school buses or hold mass executions of civilians.” 


. Democracies are especially hated by and vulnerable to terrorists, 
and the aim of terrorists is “to undermine institutions, to destroy 
popular faith in moderate government. In Lebanon, for ex- 
ample, state-sponsored terrorism has exploited existing tensions 
and attempted to prevent that nation from rebuilding its 
democratic institutions.” By contrast, “the number of terrorist 
incidents in or against totalitarian states is negligible.” 


. Underlying these varied efforts to undermine democracies is 
Soviet support: 


But in many countries, terrorism would long since have 
passed away had it not been for significant support from 
outside. The international links among terrorist groups are 
now clearly understood; and the Soviet link, direct or 
indirect, is also clearly understood. 
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This is clearly a “patriotic” model, in which all virtues are ascribed 
to oneself and one’s friends and clients, all villainy is attached to the 
enemy. It reiterates a litany of myths and fabrications that is invoked 
to justify Western interests and policy. Thus, first and foremost, the 
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West is solely a victim of the intimidation of others—its own struggle 
against change that threatens Western interests and its role as primary 
terrorist are ignored and denied, and the West is portrayed as a 
promoter of peaceful change and the rule of law.2 In Lebanon, the 
U.S.-supported Israeli invasion and attempt to foist a minority 
government on a victimized population are cast as Lebanon’s “re- 
building its democratic institutions’! The populace resisting this 
external aggression and imposed political settlement are “terror- 
ists” —the standard formula used by the Nazis to describe the French 
Resistance, which disturbed the Vichy’s regime’s rebuilding of its 
democratic institutions, and even applied to the victims of the Polish 
ghetto who resisted the Final Solution. 

It is also part of the myth structure of the Western model that, 
whereas the West is continuously under siege from terrorism, the 
Fast is free of this scourge. This myth is derived in part by inference 
from the further myth that terrorism is a product of Soviet conspir- 
atorial efforts to destabilize the democracies. It also rests in part on 
the claim made earlier by Shultz that Western-supported insurgencies 
are always in the interest of “democracy” and against “repressive 
governments,” and that these preferred insurgents never blow up 
buses. This makes our insurgents nonterrorists because they never 
kill innocent civilians (except perhaps inadvertently) and only seek 
Justice. When fact is allowed to intrude into this fictional tale,* and 
when we also admit state and state-sponsored terrorism that has 
been directed against countries such as Cuba, Mozambique, Angola, 
Nicaragua, and Vietnam, the claim that the West is a unique victim 
of terrorists turns out to be one that stands the truth on its head. 
The reality is that the Eastern bloc and radical states have been 
subjected to far greater levels of terrorist violence than “the 
democracies.” 

Where Shultz does admit deplorable state killings (e.g., in Argen- 
tina in an earlier period), as noted he makes this strictly responsive 
and provoked by others, thus removing any onus from the West. 
The fact that many thousands who had no connection with the 
guerrillas were tortured and killed is irrelevant to Shultz, who 
establishes the legitimacy of Argentine state actions by provocation 
and then ignores what took place thereafter. Many commentators 
have pointed out that the Argentine guerrilla movement was essen- 
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tially wiped out by 1977, but that the state system of torture and 
killings continued to flourish, and that a large part of the state assault 
was directed against the labor movement, in keeping with the new 
economic policy introduced by the army. Simpson and Bennett claim 
that “a third of the victims of the Dirty War were ordinary workers 
or trade unionists,” and that “trades union leaders were prime targets 
for victimization.”© The National Commission on Disappeared Per- 
sons, appointed by President Alfonsin to look into the deaths of 
thousands during the military regime, concluded that “the armed 
forces responded to the terrorists’ crimes with a terrorism infinitely 
worse than that which they were combatting.”’ This point is not admissible 
in the Western model: the response is not terrorism, whatever its 
scale, quality, or intimidating purpose and effects. By one route or 
other the terrorist label is directed away from Western state violence. 

We may observe also that although the Argentine military regime 
used torture on a large scale, as do Israel and South Africa, and 
although torture and disappearances grew geometrically in the U.S. 
sphere of influence with the U.S. investment in an “insurance policy,” 
Shultz speaks of “civilized norms of conduct” (as well as adherence 
to the “rule of law”) as characterizing Western behavior, but violated 
by “terrorists.”® 

Shultz’s association of terrorism with external support and ulti- 
mately the Soviet Union deflects attention from the indigenous and 
Western-based primary-terrorism roots of many insurgent struggles 
and a great deal of retail terrorism. It neglects state terrorism, both 
within states (South Africa, Chile, Paraguay) and across borders 
(South Africa in Angola, Mozambique, and Namibia, the United 
States in Nicaragua through the contras, Israel in Lebanon, etc.). 
The U.S. secretary of state naturally does not acknowledge the tie- 
in between U.S. aid and training under the “insurance policy” strategy 
with the rise of state terrorism in the U.S. sphere of influence. He 
also ignores retail terrorism of the right, as in the case of the Cuban 
refugee network, the network of Vietnamese rightists, or the Sal- 
vadoran death squads in the United States.’ 

Shultz’s claims that the international links among terrorist groups, 
and the Soviet link, are “now clearly understood” is false—this is the 
clear understanding of the South African and Israeli governments 
and the right wing of the terrorism industry, but even some of the 
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Western establishment’s “moderate” experts contend that the links 
among the terrorist groups are tenuous and that the Soviet Union 
is not directing them to any clear end.!° The CIA and Defense 
Intelligence Agency (DIA) denied Soviet central direction and co- 
ordination of international terrorism in 1981, and only produced 
the requisite line after they were ordered to do so by CIA head 
William Casey (see chapter 4). The Soviet Union does often aid 
national liberation movements and insurgencies. By merging these 
with ad hoc terrorist groups that the Soviet Union does not aid, 
Western ideologues can make the Soviet Union the sponsor of 
“international terrorism.” 

The model just described, expounded by the U.S. secretary of 
State, expresses official U.S. views and policy on terrorism and reflects 
Western establishment interests. We have seen that the model’s biases 
are enormous and that it is grounded in myth and fabricated 
evidence. This was to be expected from an official spokesman of the 
Reagan administration and the U.S. government. What is more 
interesting, and the main focus of the present study, is the extent to 
which such a self-serving official model is accepted in its essentials 
by the private sector of the terrorism industry and by the Western 
mass media. Shultz’s version of the Western model is in no sense 
extreme; it represents an approximately mean position in the spec- 
trum of terrorism industry opinion. 

We may classify informed Opinion on terrorism along a spectrum 
that admits the following possibilities. First is the view that we will 
call “moderate establishment,” which accepts the essential features 
of the Western model, postulating the West as the primary victim 
of terrorism, and adapting questions accordingly, but expressing 
reservations about Soviet coordination and sponsorship,!! the ille- 
gitimacy and external (Soviet) roots of liberation movements, and 
the desirability of preemptive attacks on terrorists. Second is the 
view we will call “right-wing establishment,” in which Soviet control 
or coordination of international terrorists is clear, national liberation 
and (frequently) other dissident movements—animal liberation, en- 
vironmental, peace—originate or fall under the control of interna- 
tional communism, requiring that the West resist such subversion 
more aggressively by preemptive measures. Third is the “dissident” 
view, which regards the Western model as biased in favor of Western 
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interests by its premises, which rule out the possibility that the West 
may be the terrorist or sponsor as well as the victim of terrorism. In 
this dissident view the Western model is therefore not an appropriate 
basis for an objective analysis of terrorism. Of the thirty-two leading 
Western terrorism experts whose views we will consider in chapter 7, 
only one falls into the third category; the other thirty-one experts 
work within the confines of the Western model. These experts thus 
disagree and debate, but with the single exception do not challenge 
the basic view that the West is the victim, not a primary source of 
terrorism. 


The “Theater” of Terrorism 


Another important element of expert Western opinion on terrorism, 
and the basis of analysis of its sources and control, focuses on the 
role of the media as a “theater” of terrorism.!? In this view, the West 
is especially vulnerable to terrorism because the “free” Western 
media are inclined to feature heavily the drama of terrorist incidents 
and claims, thereby giving terrorists an outreach they could not 
otherwise command. This encourages them to use this readily 
available “theater” to get their messages across. Many of the experts 
who stress the importance of media access and publicity also contend 
that the media treat terrorists with excessive sympathy, further 
encouraging their activities.'° 

This line of analysis of the terrorism issue falls under the heading 
“the open West as victim” described in the preceding section (item 
5 in the Shultz summary). One of the merits of this approach from 
the standpoint of the Western establishment is its rooting of terrorism 
in Western freedom itself, with the West portrayed as an unfair 
victim of its own virtues. The claim that this openness is “taken 
advantage of” by the closed East completes the circle of injustice. 
Right-wing analysts and journalists are especially fond of this argu- 
ment because it allows them to laud Western “freedom” while urging 
the regretful necessity of curbing that freedom in order to fight fire 
with fire. 

This way of looking at terrorism has the added advantage of 
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deflecting attention from its deeper causes, such as the real grievances 
of the terrorists and any antecedent villainy by the victimized pitiful 
giants of the West. Was the escalation of retail terrorism after 1989 
a result of easy media access, or was it a response to the invasion of 
Lebanon and the mass murders at Sabra and Shatila? It is clearly 
more comfortable for the Western establishment to have its experts 
focus on the West’s “openness” as cause, rather than the prior and 
ongoing assaults on the “terrorists” and their wives and children. !4 

The “theater” focus also deflects debate over solutions to terrorism 
from real factors that underlie terrorist behavior to control over 
terrorists’ access to the media. During and after a number of terrorist 
incidents in the 1980s, the U.S. media were attacked for allegedly 
giving too much publicity and sympathetic attention to the terrorists 
and interfering with official efforts to deal with them. The media 
were put on the defensive, and went to great pains to assure the 
public of their patriotism, detestation of terrorists, but devotion to 
getting basic news to their readers. 

This secondary debate over the media’s role in fostering terrorism 
invariably distorts the evidence on who manipulates the media on 
terrorism and whose positions are favored and disfavored in media 
coverage. As we stress throughout this book, the early Reagan 
administration used “terrorism” as a public relations device to 
mobilize support for its policies, and the ensuing increase in media 
attention to the subject would seem to have met a government 
demand, not a demand of the “terrorists.” The press and Western 
experts invariably fail to discuss this point; despite a clear Reagan 
strategic-public relations emphasis, they act as if only the terrorists 
have an interest in publicity. 

That terrorists get a good press is an important fallacy put forth 
by the terrorism industry experts.!5 Although the media do occa- 
sionally convey some of the grievances of the terrorists and allow 
them to appear in a human light, media coverage of terrorist acts is 
heavily dominated by official views and by a focus on the fate of the 
victims. The government’s furious condemnation of terrorist action 
and the attention given to the details and emotional stress of the 
victims and their families completely overwhelm the constrained 
focus on the terrorists. Furthermore, once the incident js over, 
officials, victims, and commentators devote themselves almost exclu- 
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sively to recriminations, tales of terrorist abuse, and attacks on the 
media. !® 


The Semantics of Terrorism 


The semantic adjustment to the Western need to turn the terrorism 
label away from the primary violence of the West and onto its victims 
and other lesser terrorists has assumed a number of forms. One is 
to focus on nonstate actors using force to challenge governments, 
demoting government from its traditional high ranking as terrorist 
(with selected exceptions) by definition. The redefinition is often 
implicit in the murky word usage that allows the powerful to specify 
who is and who is not a terrorist more or less at their own discretion. 
Notable here was the 1981 announcement by Secretary of State 
Alexander Haig that “terrorism” was going to replace “human rights” 
as the main foreign policy concern of the Reagan administration. 
The press mentioned at the time that just what Haig meant by 
“terrorism” was unspecified and unclear,'’ but both the press and 
establishment experts failed to follow through with further analysis 
or critique. Both allowed the administration’s specification of terror- 
ists to prevail by simply following in its wake, discussing terrorism 
only on the administration’s terms. 

As the Reagan administration rushed into warmer relations with 
Argentina, Chile, Guatemala, and South Africa, it was obvious that 
the leaders of these states were not “terrorists” but were merely 
violating something called “human rights.” Terrorists were evidently 
those who used violence in opposing governments, like the Red 
Brigades, the Baader-Meinhof gang, and national liberation move- 
ments such as the ANC and SWAPO. It was not feasible in the 
United States to openly describe the ANC and SWAPO as terrorist 
organizations on a regular basis, but the more extreme right-wing 
elements of the administration, such as UN Ambassador Jeane 
Kirkpatrick and her Deputy Ambassador Charles Lichenstein, did 
not hesitate to so label them, especially when addressing friendly 
audiences.'® 

A sizable number of the experts of the terrorism industry also 
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such an audience. But in his foreword to a monograph by Keith 
Campbell, ANC: A Soviet Task Force? Chalfont alleges that “nothing 
could be further from the truth” than the claim that the ANC is a 
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The importance of shifting attention from State to nonstate 
terrorists may be seen in table 3-1, which shows the relative 
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Table 3-1 


Killings by State and Nonstate Terrorists: 
Numbers and Orders of Magnitude* 
annonce ea 
FRACTION OR 


| NUMBERS MULTIPLE OF PLO 
KILLED KILLINGS (ROW 3) 
| 
i Nonstate 
1. German: Red Army Faction, Revolutionary 
; Cells, and all other nonstate, january 
| 1970—April 1979 31 0.1 
9. Italian: Red Brigades and all other non- 
state, 1968—82 334 1.2 
3. PLO: Israelis killed in all acts of terror, 
1968-81 282 1.0 
4. World: All “international terrorists,’ CIA 
global aggregate, 1969-80 3,368 11.9 
Single Incidents of State Terror 
i 5. El Salvador: Río Sumpul, May 14, 1980 600 + 2.1 + 
6. South Africa: Kassinga refugee camp, May 
4, 1978 600 + 2.1 + 
7. Guatemala: Panzos, May 29, 1978 114 0.4 
8. Israel: Sabra-Shatila, Sept. 16—18, 1982 1,900-3,500 6.7—12.4 
Larger Dimensions of State Terror 
9. Argentina: 1976-82 “disappeared” 11,000 39.0 
10. Chile: 1973—85 20,000 + 70.9 + 
11. Dominican Republic: 1965—72 2,000 7.1 
12. El Salvador: Matanza I, 1932 30,000 106.4 
13. El Salvador: Matanza II, 1980—85 50,000 + 177.3+ 
14. Guatemala: Rios Montt pacification cam- 
paign, March—June 1982 2,186 7.8 
15. Guatemala: 1966-85 100,000 + 354.6 + 
16. Indonesia: 1965—66 500,000 + 1,773.0 + 
17. Indonesia: Invasion and pacification of East 
Timor, 1980-85 200,000 + 709.2 + 
18. Libya: External assassinations of Libyans, 
1980-83 10+ 0.04 + 
19. Cambodia: Pol Pot era, 1975-78 300,000 + 1,063.8 + 
20. U.S.-sponsored Contras: Civilians in Nicara- 
gua, 1981-87 3,000 + 10.6+ 
21. South Africa and proxies: In Angola and 
1,000,000 + 3,546 + 


Mozambique, 1980- 89 
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1984, p. 63. 
tistics. Some of the 282 were killed by Israeli forces in 
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* Citations for each entry are given by row number below. 
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temala, Indonesia, and South Africa exceeded not only the total of 
the favored trio but the aggregate killings by all “international 
terrorists” in the pre-Casey CIA calculations for the entire globe, 
1969-80 (see row 6). It is obvious why the Reagan-Haig team and 
the Western terrorism industry and press have had to bypass state 
terror and focus on retail terror—state terror has been immense, 
and the West and its clients have been the major agents. 

Another semantic device used to help sort out terrorists according 
to political convenience is the concept of “international terrorism.” 
In a 1980 definition by the CIA, international terrorism is “terrorism 
conducted with the support of a foreign government or organization 
and/or directed against foreign nationals, institutions, or govern- 
ments.”*° This concept allows the Western terrorism industry to 
designate the Soviet Union and Libya as “sponsors” of international 
terrorism, as they aid the PLO, ANC, and other movements and 
groups outside of their borders. It also makes the PLO and ANC 
“international terrorist organizations” as they depend on and receive 
aid from the outside. The United States, of course, has aided Chile, 
Israel, and the governments of El Salvador and Guatemala, and has 
organized and funded the contras and other “freedom fighters.” 
Israel sponsored and aided the army of Saad Haddad and the South 
Lebanon army of his successor, Antoine Lahd; and South Africa has 
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supported Savimbi and UNITA in Angola and RENAMO in Mo- 
zambique for years. All of these cases involve external support of 
terrorism and make the United States, Israel, and South Africa 
sponsors of international terrorism. 

How does the West exempt itself from supporting international 
terrorism? It does this, first, by the previously mentioned exclusion 
of state terrorism, although the CIA definition doesn’t suggest such 
an exclusion. By this route U.S. aid to Chile, El Salvador, and others 
is not sponsorship of “international terrorism,” it is merely the 
sponsorship of wholesale terror! A second semantic device by which 
the West and its experts exempt the Western powers and their clients 
is by the preferential use of “retaliation” and “counterterror,” in 
which the West only responds to the violence of others, a point to 
which we return later. The third device is simple and crude selectivity 
of attention and refusal to apply the same standards of evidence to 
Western- and non-Western-based violence. For example, the state 
exemption does not fit the Nicaraguan contras, and the contras 
could hardly be said to be “retaliating” to Sandinista violence. The 
United States organized and financed them, supplied them with a 
terrorists’ manual, and planned many of their actions in detail. The 
fit to the concept of sponsorship of international terrorism couldn't 
be more precise. For the U.S. terrorism industry and press, however, 
the United States is not a sponsor of international terrorism in 
Nicaragua by what we must call patriotic exemption. 

As another example, the State Department’s report Patterns of 
Global Terrorism: 1988 classes RENAMO as an organization that 
engages in terrorism, and it acknowledges a pattern of South African 
support for RENAMO (as well as other cross-border attacks on its 
neighbors), but South Africa does not appear on its list of state 
sponsors of terrorism. Despite the State Department’s own consultant 
report’s finding of a “conservatively estimated” 100,000 murders by 
RENAMO in 1986-88, the report asserts that “Afghanistan, Iran 
and Libya were the most active state sponsors of international 
terrorism in 1988, just as they were the previous year.”?! 

The same kind of arbitrary but highly political inclusions and 
exclusions are pervasive. Thus, actions by Abu Nidal, whose depen- 
dence on Libya is surely no greater than Haddad’s and Lahd’s South 
Lebanese army’s dependence on Israel, are allocated to Qaddafi as 
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the responsible party and supporter of “international terrorism”; 
actions by the Israeli proxies are not similarly treated, and we have 
never seen their cross-border presence as a terrorist army referred 
to by the U.S. mass media or Western terrorism experts as a case of 
“international terrorism.”?2 Thus when the Christian Phalange en- 
tered Sabra-Shatila under Israelj guidance and observation and 
slaughtered as many as 3,500 Palestinians, Israel was not immediately 
branded a leading terrorist state, although the Israeli role was much 
clearer than Qaddafi’s role in airport bombings in Western Europe, 
and although this single massacre exceeded the toll of the PLO, the 
Baader-Meinhof gang, and the Red Brigades taken together. 
Playing dumb is also crucial in handling U.S relations with its 
repressive clients. If they torture and kill, if death squads and 
disappearances proliferate in the U.S. sphere of influence, and if 
these follow a massive U.S. investment in military aid and training, 
clearly designed to influence the course of political events in the 
client states, the terrorism experts and mass media nevertheless fail 
to see a systematic connection and responsibility. If any arms and 
training of suitable terrorists are traceable to the Soviet Union, this 
is considered serious business and evidence of Soviet misbehavior. 
But U.S. aid and training to military factions that brought military 
rule and state terror on a continentwide scale is treated differently, 
even though, as we described in the Previous chapter, there is solid 
evidence of intentionality, consistent support for the terrorist states, 
and a rationality in ends and means.*° And just as Salvadoran 


state terrorists in El Salvador is exempt from designation as a terror 
center. 

Another important semantic device is the selective use of the 
terms “retaliation” and “counterterror.” The West and its clients 
only “retaliate” and engage in “counterterror”; its victims and other 
enemies terrorize. The victims and enemies commonly assert that 
they are responding to prior Western terror, but this is disallowed 
in the West without discussion. Israel only retaliates; the PLO only 
terrorizes, independently of facts (often suppressed, as we discuss 
in chapter 8). As noted earlier, Israel has been provoking PLO terror 
by its own quite deliberate terror for many years, in order to avoid 
having to negotiate with the Palestinians, but this is not admitted 
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into Western mainstream discourse, and the allocation in this case 
of who retaliates and who terrorizes reflects sheer bias.?* Similarly, 
if a car bomb explodes in a U.S. Marine barracks killing 241 Amer- 
icans, it is rarely acknowledged by U.S. experts and media that this 
could be retaliation for the U.S. support of the Israeli invasion, its 
veto of the UN condemnation of the aggression, or its casual firing 
of heavy shells from the battleship New Jersey into the hills of Lebanon 
“in an effort to shore up the authority of the Christian-dominated 
central government.”?° Western victimization is a result of terrorism, 
not retaliation, by rule of political bias. 

A final major semantic device has been to focus heavily on the 
attacking of innocent civilians as the essence of terrorism. In the 
words of Benjamin Netanyahu, “Terrorism is the deliberate and 
systematic murder, maiming, and menacing of the innocent to inspire 
fear for political ends.”? The merit of this focus, from the standpoint 
of Western terrorologists and propagandists, is that it conjures up 
an image of victims of hijackings and shootings in airports, rather 
than the victims of “iron fist” bombings of Lebanese villages, South 
African scorched-earth attacks and murders in Angola, or Guate- 
malan and Salvadoran army massacres of peasants.?” The predom- 
inance of this imagery stems from the bias of the Western terrorism 
industry and media, who feature Western victimization often and 
with humanization and passion, while handling in an entirely differ- 
ent manner—muting, suppressing, and treating impersonally and 
without indignation—the evidence of victimization by the West.”* 

The favored imagery is also strengthened by the fact that people 
on hijacked planes or those shot in airports appear to be the ultimate 
innocents, for it seems pure chance that they are victimized; they 
are not identified by or known to the terrorists and are therefore 
random victims. There is no doubt that they are innocent victims?’ 
and that their deaths represent a terrible injustice and should be 
severely condemned. But the civilians killed by state terrorists in 
bombing raids are also innocent and they are vastly more numerous than 
the highly publicized victims of hijackers and airport bombers.°° ‘Their in- 
nocence is compromised in the minds of the Western public, however, 
because, apart from the failure of the Western media to humanize 
them and show their suffering in any detail, the Western state 
terrorists almost never admit that they are deliberately attacking 
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ordinary civilians. They are killing “suspected leftists,” or attacking 
“nests of terrorists,” just as the United States bombed alleged 
“Vietcong bases” in South Vietnam. Any civilians killed in Western 
bombing or artillery attacks on enemy “nests” or “bases” are therefore 
either not innocent or they are inadvertent victims (not “deliberately 
murdered,” as in the N etanyahu version). 

But this is fraudulent. Civilian populations do not cease being 
innocent because Western propaganda declares them to be “sus- 
pected leftists” or their homes to be “suspected enemy base camps.”3! 
Killings are not inadvertent if they are a systematic and inevitable 
result of calculated military policy.32 Primary terrorists commonly 
treat entire populations as the enemy, because they and their political 
spokespersons will not accept the terrorist state’s will. The terms Just 
cited—suspected leftists, nests of terrorists, enemy bases—are eu- 
phemisms that subtly justify attacks on civilian populations. Internal 
government documents and occasional public admissions (Abba Eban 
above) indicate that civilian populations are regarded as the enemy 
and show the state terrorists’ quite clear intent to beat them into 
submission. In Lebanon, an Israeli officer, “when they asked why 
bulldozers were knocking down houses in which women and children 
were living,” answered, “They are all terrorists.’33 This has been the 
operational assumption of Israeli policy in dealing with the Palestin- 
ians for many years and was the U.S. assumption in Vietnam. But 
the Western terrorism industry and mass media refuse to make this 
explicit: they permit the victims of “friendly” state terrorism to be 
portrayed as “sympathizers” of “the terrorists,” on the say-so of the 
real terrorists, if they are not ignored altogether. 
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The Terrorism Industry: 
The Government Sector 


Introduction 


l. terrorism industry manufactures, refines, and packages for 
distribution information, analysis, and Opinion on a topic called 
“terrorism.” The industry comprises, first, a public sector of govern- 
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as a virtual arm of the former. The officials of security firms are 
frequently drawn from government security services, and they 
depend on their relationships and earlier ties for prestige, references, 
referrals, and informational support. Sometimes security firms are 
also vehicles for the implementation of covert state policy. The 
officials and experts of the institutes move, as in a revolving door, 
between the nominally separate public and private spheres, and they 
are encouraged and supported by both government and the private 
corporate system. 

The main function of the private sector of institutes and experts 
is to enhance the credibility of the official view by presenting this 
view, with minor variants, through purportedly “independent” agen- 
cies. If governments are known to lie, independent authorities are 
needed to give the public and media an alternative source that 
presumably does not simply parrot the official view. The private 
sector of the terrorism industry serves to satisfy this demand for 
independent but credible authorities. The fact that the institutes and 
experts are not independent of the government and do reiterate the 
official line is unrecognized by the mass media; for them, the 
supplementing of the government view with those of private industry 
experts provides “balance” in the presentation of news and opinion. 


The Government Sector 


Governments play a major role in the terrorism industry, both 
directly and indirectly. Directly, they establish policy, implement it, 
and explain and justify the policy to the public. When “terrorism” 
becomes a featured aspect of government policy and propaganda, 
as in the Reagan era in the United States, the governmental invest- 
ment and role escalate. It is our view, also, that the Western 
establishment’s intense focus on terrorism has not been based on 
any major threat, but rather has been contrived and inflated for 
ideological and propaganda purposes, with a selected focus on retail 
violence designed to obscure and justify further Western-based 
primary violence. Under these circumstances, the ideological and 
propaganda aspects of terrorism are actually the predominant fea- 
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tures of policy on the subject, and the government propaganda effort 
will bulk large.! 

Since the Nixon years, the U.S. State Department has had an 
Office to Combat Terrorism (or some equivalent), and the CIA, 
Pentagon, and FBI have long had personnel allocated to “counter- 
terrorism.” Given the greater concern over terrorism in the 1980s, 
the funds allocated to this area have been greatly increased. By 1985 
it was estimated that the government was spending $2 billion and 
employing 18,000 people to deal with terrorism, much of this money 
and personnel apparently slated for physical security.” The executive 
bodies that dealt with the subject were enlarged, and an attempt was 
made to coordinate their activities with the creation in 1985 of the 
Vice-President’s Task Force on Combatting Terrorism, which in- 
cluded the heads of the State, Defense, Treasury, and Transportation 
departments, the attorney general, directors of the CIA and Office 
of Management and Budget, and others. It included groups for 
analysis, review, and liaison under a task force executive director. 
The FBI was assigned the role of lead agency in dealing with terrorist 
activity in the United States: the State Department has primary 
responsibility for terrorism abroad, and the State Department heads 
an Interdepartmental Group on Terrorism that includes over a 
dozen other agencies and departments. 

The military forces built up to deal with terrorism and related 
matters have been extensive and were an important part of the 
overall Reagan era military buildup. After the failed hostage rescue 
attempt in Iran, the Department of Defense established its own 
counterterrorism organization with permanent staff and specialized 
fighting personnel. The growth of Special Operations Forces (SOFs) 
was “one of this administration’s highest priorities,” Defense Secre- 
tary Caspar Weinberger told Congress in 1984, and active duty SOF 
manpower was enlarged by 30 percent between 1981 and 1985, and 
was planned to rise by 80 percent by 1990. Outlays on SOFs grew 
from $441 million in 1981 to $1.7 billion in 1987.3 These cadres 
have been especially active in Central America in military exercises, 
training programs, and covert military operations. An important 
feature of these forces and their operations is the apparent fusion 
of counterterrorism with general low-intensity warfare missions and 
operations in the Third World. This is in conformity with our view 
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that counterinsurgency warfare is the principal form of counterter- 
rorism, the focus on Abu Nidal and plane hijackers providing a 
more acceptable frame of reference and cover for the prime modes 
of counterterrorism. That it is in reality an approved terrorism is 
indicated by the fact that Oliver North, coordinating the funding 
and operational activities of the contra army, was the NSC’s official 
in charge of counterterrorism. 

Under the guise of combatting terrorism and civil unrest, the 
Reagan administration also reorganized, and greatly expanded the 
powers of, the Federal Emergency Management Agency (FEMA). 
Louis O. Giuffrida, a retired National Guard general who once 
created a contingency emergency plan to round up “militant negroes” 
while at the Naval War College, was appointed by Reagan to head 
FEMA. Giuffrida had previously served under Governor Reagan as 
the director of Operation Cable Splicer, designed in the late 1960s 
to allow for mass arrests and detentions of antiwar demonstrators 
in California. He also commanded the California Specialized Train- 
ing Institute, which by 1978 had graduated some 14,000 trainees— 
among them members of the National Guard, army, and local and 
state police, and representatives from private corporations and 
foreign military establishments—in counterterrorism tactics.” 

Between February and July 1982, Reagan signed a series of 
National Security Decision Directives (NSDDs) which granted FEMA, 
under the direction of the National Security Council, broad-ranging 
powers for emergency mobilization in the case of terrorist incidents 
and civil emergencies. He also mandated the creation of a new 
senior-level board, the Emergency Mobilization Preparedness Board 
(EMPB), which counted Giuffrida and Oliver North among its 
members. According to Diana Reynolds, a series of 1983 FEMA- 
designed amendments to the Defense Production Act, the Defense 
Resources Act, and the Strategic and Critical Materials Stockpiling 
Act granted powers to both FEMA and the Department of Defense 
to institute martial law, seize private property, and take control of 
the means of production, as well as the banking and communications 
systems, in the case of a declared “emergency.” In addition, FEMA 
arrogated additional “emergency czar” powers to itself beyond the 
scope of the law and directives, and Attorney General William 
French Smith eventually admonished National Security Adviser 
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Robert McFarlane in a letter dated August 2, 1984, protesting the 
seizure of powers by FEMA and “the expansion of the definition of 
severe emergencies to encompass ‘routine’ domestic law enforcement 
emergencies.” 

The Los Alamos National Laboratory also offered its services to 
FEMA in the area of counterterrorism. In a report entitled Los 
Alamos Technical Capabilities: Concepts for Assisting the Federal E mergency 
Management Agency in Its Various Missions, the laboratory placed a 
number of projects at the agency’s disposal, among them “technol- 
ogies to identify stressed individuals at a distance without their 
knowledge; technology to enhance or degrade human performance, 
to trace personnel, and to identify individuals according to their 
genetic ‘protein mutations.’ From the R&D platter, FEMA could 


in using microwave radiation to stun, kill or create perceptual 


The perceived need for a fully developed antiterrorism strike 
force at home also led to the revitalization of State militias, called 
State Defense Forces (SDFs). Such paramilitary civilian volunteer 
organizations obtain their statutory authority under title 32, section 
109, of the United States Code. The Code also stipulates, however, that 
such forces cannot be federalized, hence the National Guard has 


of SDF under federal leadership in the event of an emergency. 
Forty-three states have passed, or have pending, enabling legislation 
allowing the SDF organizations to be made Subject to federal 
jurisdiction in the case of civil emergencies. There are currently 
about 100,000 members in these rejuvenated special state militias, 
represented nationally by the State Defense Force Association of the 
United States, a lobbying group. 

SDFs do not as yet receive federal monies and are supported only 
minimally by their own states. As a result, in some states, SDF 
programs have been funded using private and corporate donations. 
Combined with the fact that SDFs are not subject to military 
regulations (they are, and remain, civilian organizations), who con- 
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trols their membership and functions is uncertain. They have 
similarities to paramilitary organizations in the Third World, which 
have performed dirty jobs for the army while permitting official 
plausible deniability. The abuses that have occurred within the SDFs 
are suggestive. For example, the Texas State Guard was forced to 
disband one of its units in 1984 when the unit commander, Robert 
Holloway (a former Rhodesian mercenary), refused to have his men 
dress in official State Guard uniforms, preferring instead to have 
them clad in combat outfits. Because the unit received about half of 
its funding from private sources, however, it remained generally 
intact despite loss of state support. The SDF’s chief recruiter in 
Utah, who once hosted a radio show for white supremacists, was 
found distributing literature on behalf of the paramilitary group 
Aryan Nation from his recruiting booth at a gun show. 

As we have noted, information gathering and the dissemination 
of news and propaganda are a central part of the government's 
“counterterrorism” operation. The various responsible agencies have 
long collected and produced data on terrorism incidents, written and 
sponsored papers on the problem and its control, organized and 
participated in conferences on terrorism, and provided speakers 
and witnesses in hearings and at public gatherings. One of the early 
major conferences on terrorism, held in Washington in 1976, was 
organized by the State Department, and a sizable fraction of the 
witnesses testifying in congressional hearings on terrorism have been 
State Department representatives.!° The State Department now has 
a much enlarged information-propaganda operation. There is an 
Office of the Ambassador-at-Large for Counterterrorism, whose 
function is mainly “public diplomacy,” a euphemism for propaganda. 
This official is in charge of the Public Diplomacy Working Group, 
whose function is “to generate greater global understanding of the 
threat of terrorism and efforts to resist it.”!! He spends a great deal 
of time addressing a variety of audiences, including those provided 
by the Voice of America and Worldnet (a government-owned TV 
network linking Washington to U.S. embassies and missions through- 
out the world). 

Terrorism was one of the ideological centerpieces of the Reagan 
administration’s “public diplomacy” effort, which was judged by the 
GAO to have to have involved “prohibited, covert propaganda . . . 
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beyond the range of acceptable agency public information activi- 
ties. . 712 According to Robert Parry and Peter Kornbluh, William 
Casey and Walter Raymond, Jr., served as the campaign’s chief 
architects. Raymond, described by one official as the CIA’s leading 
Propaganda expert, was detailed to the NSC staff in 1982 in order 


and the Caribbean.!3 With a budget of $1 million a year, plus eight 
full-time professionals on loan from other agencies, OPD, in the 
words of one senior official, carried out “a huge psychological 
operation of the kind the military conducts to influence a population 
in denied or enemy territory.”!4 This Operation involved not merely 
a large-scale Propaganda effort, but systematic intimidation of jour- 
nalists, media executives, and legislators, who were accused of 
swallowing Sandinista propaganda, accepting bribes, and demon- 
strating a lack of patriotism.!5 In its first year of operation, among 
other activities OPD booked more than 1,500 speakers, published 3 
books on N icaragua, distributed materials to 1,600 college campuses, 
520 political science faculties, 129 editorial writers, and 107 religious 
organizations. It also succeeded in planting sympathetic op-ed pieces 
in several newspapers, including the New York Times and the Wash- 


A very large part of this Propaganda effort involved the creation 
and dissemination of outright disinformation. The claims that the 
Sandinistas were running a “terrorist country club,”!§ had admitted 
a design for a “revolution without frontiers,”!? were persecuting 
Jews,'® had installed a constitution which referred to the FSLN as 
the “vanguard of the people” and “codified the Sandinista party’s 
absolute power,”!9 and were actively engaged in the narcotics trade?’ 
all involved the blatant misreading or fabrication of evidence. The 


was an OPD fabrication, which had been prepared in haste just prior 
to the bombing attack.?? 

As one further illustration of OPD “information” methods, the 
State Department responded to the numerous reports of contra 
atrocities by issuing its own report, purportedly cataloging equally 
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gruesome Sandinista crimes. The document was written by Wesley 
Smith, described by State Department officials as a “Mormon stu- 
dent.” Smith claimed to have interviewed hundreds of eyewitnesses 
while in Nicaragua. During a Washington press conference held to 
introduce Smith and his findings, however, it became clear that he 
had actually been ill and confined to his Managua hotel room for 
the duration of his fact-finding trip, and that his tales were derived 
from a single source. Oliver North’s courier, Robert Owen, later 
testified that Smith’s report was actually underwritten by his com- 
pany, the Institute for Democracy, Education, and Assistance (IDEA). 
Leslie Cockburn describes Smith as “a foot soldier in Oliver North’s 
network and a veteran of the administration’s propaganda battles 
over human rights abuses in Nicaragua.”?3 North’s own view, which 
the mass media never took to heart in handling OPD information, 
is: “There is great deceit [and] deception practiced in the conduct 
of covert operations. . . . They are at essence a lie.”24 

Given the new role of terrorism in 1981, the CIA also began a 
sharp adjustment of the “facts” that would allow it to show that 
terrorism was skyrocketing in importance and that the West in 
general and America in particular were the main victims. In the first 
CIA annual report issued under the new Reagan-era director, 
William Casey, no definition of terrorism was included, Casey 
preferring “flexible” usage that would allow the manipulation of 
numbers.”° A preliminary estimate on terrorism by Bruce Clark, 
director of the CIA’s National Foreign Assessments Center (NFAC), 
was rejected by Casey and sent back for revisions because “it did not 
support Mr. Haig’s assertions” and, in fact, suggested that there was 
no such thing as “international terrorism,” only scattered groups 
with their own agendas, which for the most part were not connected 
with the Soviet Union.” Clark soon retired from his post at NFAC, 
citing “personal reasons,” and was replaced by John McMahon, the 
CIA deputy director of operations. Shortly thereafter, Casey rejected 
a DIA study of terrorism which, like its CIA counterpart, had failed 
to find evidence of Soviet direction and substantial support. The 
numbers that had been provided on terrorist incidents and their 
growth were also felt to be deficient, a problem remedied by the 
addition to the terrorism category of “criminal activities,” “hoaxes,” 
and “threats” of terrorism. By this route, the 1980 figure of terrorist 
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“incidents” (760) was increased nearly threefold over the 1979 figure 
(260).?7 

Casey, like Haig, had been impressed by Claire Sterling’s findings 
of a centrally controlled Soviet network, unaware, along with Haig, 
that the core evidence in Sterling’s work rested on CIA disinfor- 
mation “blown back” to the U.S public, and to Casey and Haig, via 
Sterling. Bob Woodward reports that a senior review panel, ap- 
pointed by Casey to assess CIA estimates of Soviet involvement in 
terrorism, discovered that Sterling had relayed a story that “was part 
of an old, small-scale CIA covert propaganda operation. . .. Gordon 
[Lincoln Gordon, chairman of the review panel] found the sequence 
particularly telling: from CIA propaganda to Sterling’s book galleys, 
to Haig’s reading of the galleys, to Haig’s press conference, then 
Haig’s comments picked up in the New York Times article by Sterling, 
then finally in Sterling’s book.”28 Intelligence analyst Gregory Trev- 
erton contends that the CIA analysts assigned the task of checking 
out Sterling’s sources found that “virtually all of them were CIA 
disinformation—articles planted by covert Operators in various 
media.”29 

In addition to executive department interest, Congress also con- 
tributed to the increased focus on terrorism with numerous hearings 
and reports. It has been a long-standing American tradition for 
“nativist” and reactionary elements in the Congress to obtain control 
of “internal security” committees in times of Red scares and to use 
these committees as forums to generate hysteria and to push their 
own ideological lines.°° This happened again in the 1970s and 1980s. 
Most notable in the 1980s was the work of the Denton Subcommittee 
on Security and Terrorism, which held numerous hearings on 
terrorism, put out many reports on the subject, and provided a 
substantial publicity windfall to the far-right faction of the terrorism 
industry. Senator Jeremiah Denton of Alabama, who headed the 
subcommittee, was a committed (and eccentric) reactionary who 
fitted well into the Dies-McCarthy-Lusk committee tradition 3! Table 
4-1 shows a tabulation of the witnesses who appeared before twenty 
congressional hearings on terrorism in 1980—86, of which eight were 
held by Denton’s committee. It is noteworthy that official witnesses 
from the executive branch (rows 1-3) accounted for 41.6 percent of 
the total. Equally interesting, however, is the prominence of Denton 
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Witnesses in Twenty Government Hearings on Terrorism, 1980-1986 
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WITNESS NAME OR CLASS NUMBER PERCENT 

State Department 29 23.0 
FBI 9 7.1 
DEA and other federal 14 11.1 
Congressional 21 16.7 

Denton (8) 6.3 

East (3) 2.4 

Leahy (3) 2.4 

Spector (2) 1.6 

McConnell (2) 1.6 

Wyden (1) 0.8 

Rinaldo (1) 0.8 

Humphrey (1) 0.8 
Police 9 7.1 
Foreign officials 2 1.6 
Foreign turncoats! 8 6.3 
Nathan Adams (Reader’s Digest) 1 0.8 
J. B. Bell 1 0.8 
Martha Crenshaw l 0.8 
Yonah Alexander ] 0.8 
William Colby l 0.8 
Arnaud de Borchgrave 1 0.8 
Daniel James? 1 0.8 
Jeane Kirkpatrick® ] 0.8 
Michael Ledeen i 0.8 
Robert Moss* 1 0.8 
Claire Sterling i 0.8 
Paul Henze 1 0.8 
Nina Shea 1 0.8 
Robert Kupperman 2 1.6 
Brian Jenkins 1 0.8 
Robert Goldman (Americas Watch) ] 0.8 
Joseph Hassett (ACLU) l 0.8 
Charles Maechling (Carnegie End.) 1 0.8 
Other® 15 11.9 

Totals 126 100.0 
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1. The Denton Subcommittee on Security and Terrorism heard testimony from eight former ANC and SWAPO 
members brought over from South Africa to testify on the Red takeover of the South African liberation movements, 
summarized in a committee report of November 1982, Soviet, East German and Cuban Involvement in Fomenting Terrorism 
in Southern Africa. 

2. Daniel James’s Red Design For the Americas, rationalizing the overthrow of the Arbenz government of Guatemala, 
was published in 1954 by John Day, a CIA conduit. His connections with the CIA have been long and deep. See L. 
Wolf, “Accuracy in Media Rewrites the News and History,” CovertAction Information Bulletin, no. 21 (Spring 1984), p. 
32. 

3. Kirkpatrick was the sole witness in a Senate Armed Services Committee hearing, State-Sponsored Terrorism, 99th 
Cong., 2nd sess., Jan. 28, 1986. 

4. Moss was the only witness at a hearing of the Denton subcommittee, Terrorism: The Role of Moscow and Its 
Subcontractors, 97th Cong., Ist sess., June 26, 1981. 

5. This includes four academics, a Brookings Institution analyst, five lawyers, a representative of a security firm, 
and four others. 
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and other congressional witnesses making statements to the com- 
mittees. They account for 16.7 percent of the total witnesses (Denton 
himself making 6.3 percent of the statements). 

The government has also played a very important indirect role in 
the production of information (and disinformation) on terrorism. 
It has encouraged and provided crucial support to the private 
sector of the industry, some of whose members qualify as quasi- 
governmental. The Rand Corporation, a “private” think tank spon- 
sored by the U.S. Air Force, has a section devoted to terrorism. The 
important Georgetown Center for Strategic and International Studies 
(CSIS) had as an early senior official Ray Cline, a former deputy 
director of the CIA, and the organization has long beenina revolving- 
door relationship with the CIA, the Pentagon, and the State De- 
partment. As is shown in chapter 7, many other accredited “private 
experts” have worked for military and intelligence organizations and 
maintain ongoing relationships with them. These institutes and 
experts work in tandem with government agencies to supply a proper 
perspective and suitable information on terrorism to the public. 
They are also important vehicles for specific government propa- 
ganda.** This point is applicable to government-media relationships 
as well, where the government has long used selected reporters, 
papers, and magazines as vehicles for the placement of black 
propaganda.” The government also provides covert financial sup- 
port as well as privileged information to its favorite institutes and 
experts, hiring them as consultants, subsidizing and distributing their 
writings, and giving them publicity in government-sponsored con- 
ferences, hearings, and press briefings.34 


Other Governments: The International Linkages 


Foreign governments within the Free World are also regularly 
engaged in the manufacture and distribution of information and 
propaganda on “terrorism,” and they all take essentially the same 
Free World line as that outlined by Shultz in 1984 (see chapter 3). 
All of them sponsor and covertly support private sector terrorism 
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institutes, security firms, and experts. Some of these will be reviewed 
below in connection with our discussion of the private-sector insti- 
tutions in Great Britain, Canada, Israel, and South Africa. 

At this juncture we want to stress the international linkages and 
solidarity of the Western governments in their concern with terror- 
ism. This is of special interest because many of the governmental 
participants and their individual agents are themselves notorious 
terrorists. We will see that the Reverend Sun Myung Moon’s Unifi- 
cation Church and its subsidiary organization, the Confederation of 
Associations for the Unification of the Americas (CAUSA), and the 
closely affiliated World Anti-Communist League (WACL), which are 
sponsored by and are sponsors of terrorist governments, organiza- 
tions, and individuals, have numerous interlocks and other relation- 
ships with the U.S. and Israeli institutes and experts of the terrorism 
industry. 

The Moon system is closely linked to the South Korean government 
and its intelligence agency, the KCIA, and the system is properly 
regarded as “an agent for the South Korean government.”®> The 
Fraser Committee report of 1978 cited a CIA analysis which claimed 
that the longtime head of the KCIA, Kim Tong Pil, had “organized” 
the Unification Church and used it “as a political tool,” and the 
report itself details the mutually supportive relations between the 
Moon system and Kim Tong Pil and the KCIA.** Moon’s longtime 
chief aide has been Colonel Bo Hi Pak, a former high official of the 
KCIA, while the church’s political arm, CAUSA, was founded in 
1980 by Pak and Kim Sang In, who had been the KCIA’s station 
chief in Mexico. Moon’s funding has come in part from his share in 
state-controlled Korean businesses, including the Tong-il armaments 
company (which has done business with the Pentagon as well as 
serving the South Korean government).?” 

The Moon organizations have cultivated ties with a large number 
of the world’s most notorious anti-Semites, terrorists, and regimes 
of terror. The executive director of CAUSA in 1981 was Warren 
Richardson, formerly general counsel for the anti-Semitic Liberty 
Lobby. CAUSA has held “anticommunist” seminars and established 
warm relations with military and death squad leaders in Paraguay, 
Chile, El Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras, Argentina (before 1983), 
and Mexico, among others. During the height of state terror in 
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the coup, on May 31, 1981, CAUSA held a celebratory conference 
in La Paz’s Sheraton Hotel where Pak declared that God had chosen 


CIA payments to an Argentinian intelligence agent named Alfredo 
Mingolla in 1981.38 

Moon himself is openly contemptuous of democracy,?9 and his 
organizations support repressive legislation’? and help fascists on a 
global basis, from Le Pen in F rance to the death squad leaders of 
Latin America. Within the United States, the Moon organizations 
have been important financial backers of Richard Viguerie,*! whose 
service in organizing the New Right was an important contribution 
to the rightward political drift of this country in the 1970s and 
1980s. Clarkson makes a convincing case that “in coalition with 
right-wing secular and religious groups the Moon organization is 
attempting to create a broad-based mainstream fascist movement in 
America.”#? Moon’s dedicated anticommunism and enormous 
resources* have given him a free hand to buy allies, subsidize right- 
wing causes, and acquire (and operate at a loss) newspapers and 
magazines in the United States and elsewhere in the Free World. 

The forerunner of WACL, the Asian People’s Anticommunist 
League, was organized in 1954 by the secret police of Taiwan and 
South Korea. At that time, Ray Cline was CIA Station chief in 
Taiwan, and the league was very possibly a CIA project.44 The 
WACL itself, established in 1966, has always been a locus of activity 
of the extreme right. In addition to being founded by the righr- 
wing regimes of Taiwan and South Korea, it has always included a 
very strong Nazi, fascist, and anti-Semitic contingent. The semifascist 
Moon system and CAUSA have been important constituent members, 
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and WACL has accommodated the “death squad right” of Latin 
America. The WACL power base in Japan centers in the Unification 
Church, two ex-fascists—Ryouchi Sasakawa and Yoshio Kodama, 
both class I Japanese war criminals of World War II—and organized 
crime.*° 

The Latin American Anticommunist Confederation (CAL), or- 
ganized in 1972 by the Political Warfare Department of Taiwan as 
a regional chapter of WACL, included the violently anti-Semitic neo- 
Nazi Mexican organization, the Tecos, and “within a short time some 
of the most notorious killers, sadists, drug traffickers, and terrorists 
in Latin America could be found under the CAL umbrella.’*° The 
1975 Banzer Plan—named for Hugo Banzer, Bolivia’s right-wing 
dictator—to harass and murder activist and progressive laity, clergy, 
and bishops throughout Latin America, was put into effect in ten 
different countries through CAL initiatives, and scores of religious 
were murdered in the years that followed.*’ In September 1980, the 
annual CAL conference was held in Argentina, presided over by 
General Sudrez Mason, a central figure in the ongoing mass murder 
of the “Dirty War.” Also in attendance were Mario Sandoval Alarcón 
(who once declared, “I am a fascist”), the Guatemalan death squad 
leader, who was as well a guest at the 1980 Republican convention 
in Dallas; Garcia Meza, the Bolivian dictator sponsored by the 
Argentinian junta and the Bolivian drug cartel; Salvadoran death 
squad leader Roberto D’Aubuisson; Stefano delle Chiaie, Italy’s most 
wanted terrorist; and John Carbaugh, an aide to Senator Jesse Helms 
(and in 1984 an official U.S. observer testifying to the fairness of the 
Guatemalan election). 

In 1984, WACL came under the leadership of retired U.S. Major 
General John Singlaub. Singlaub, who had been pushed into retire- 
ment during the Carter years for insubordination in opposing policies 
of which he disapproved, was a veteran of counterinsurgency warfare 
and a simpleminded exponent of holy war against the infidel. He 
has extensive ties within the organized right, is close to the Soldier of 
Fortune magazine adventurers and mercenaries (he attended their 
conference on terrorism in Puerto Rico in 1979), and has long been 
affiliated with the American Security Council (ASC) and its right- 
wing network. Singlaub is an old friend and ally of Ray Cline, who 
is also a veteran participant in WACL affairs, along with Roger 
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Fontaine, an official of Reagan’s National Security Council, Alex 
Alexiev of Rand, William Mazzocco, formerly of AID, and numerous 
other U.S. intelligence, military, and other government figures, past 
and present. 

Singlaub was also close to the Reagan White House. From April 
1983 until October 1984 he chaired an official Pentagon panel 
established to design U.S. policies toward developing countries. The 
panel also included Brigadier General Heine Aderholt, a contributing 
editor to Soldier of Fortune, and another half dozen extreme right- 
wing military officers and academicians.‘ In April 1984, Singlaub 
met with President Reagan and National Security Advisor Robert 
McFarlane and was named “the chief fund-raising contact” to the 
contra army in Central America.*° With this choice, the president 
plucked from the world of the paramilitary/neo-Nazi fringe a man 
who had spent the six years since his forced retirement from the 
army in some of the most powerful and dangerous organizations on 
the U.S. and international extreme right, where his associates in- 
cluded former Nazis, Nazi collaborators, anti-Semites, leaders of 
death squads, and a motley crew of mercenaries. Reagan honored 
these with a warm greeting to WACL at its 1984 gathering, asserting 
that the organization was playing a “leadership role” in the “gallant 
struggle being waged by the true freedom fighters of our day.” 
Within a year, at Bitburg, Reagan would pay his respects to the 
Waffen-SS.°° 

The spectacle of the “antiterrorist” administration contracting 
with a set of right-wing terrorists to underwrite illegal terrorist 
attacks on a small neighboring country should have raised some 
questions in the press about the locus of terrorism. The arrangement 
with Singlaub and WACL was made two months before the Jonathan 
Institute conference of 1984, at which Shultz located international 
terrorism in Moscow and spoke about the U.S. devotion to the rule 
of law and civilized conduct. But the press reported his line without 
raising questions (see chapter 8). As we will see, the WACL is linked 
extensively to the U.S. terrorism industry, including the experts of 
the Hoover Institution, CSIS, and other groups. These linkages to 
real terrorists add poignancy to the media’s heavy dependence on 
these authorities to identify “terrorists.” 

There is, in short, a continuity and solidarity between the extreme 
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right and right-wing regimes, including many individuals and gov- 
ernments who are major terrorists, and the governments and the 
more respectable elements of the West concerned with the subject 
of terrorism. Taiwan, South Korea, Reverend Moon, Botha, Shamir 
and Rabin, Reinhard Gehlen,*! the death squad leaders of Argentina, 
Guatemala, and El Salvador, Ray Cline, and Ronald Reagan have all 
been fighting “terrorism” together, and they mean the same thing 
in their use of the word. Each of these parties has had a role to play. 
The governments protect their agents as best they can. Thus in the 
midst of the murder of thousands of Indian peasants in Guatemala 
in 1982, Reagan visited Ríos Montt and found him to be a devoted 
democrat getting a “bum rap.” Reagan found Botha’s regime to be 
“reformist” and deserving of “constructive engagement.” The Italian 
terrorist Stefano delle Chiaie wandered through Latin America for 
years, serving various terror regimes, with an impunity that led the 
head of the Italian secret service organization SISDE to admit to 
the Italian Parliament in 1984 that (in a journalist’s paraphase) “the 
fascist leader is evidently given great protection first of all by the 
South American secret services. [But furthermore] he pointed out 
that the American secret services had given very inadequate help to 
their Italian counterparts in attempting to capture delle Chiaie.”®? 
Delle Chiaie even entered the United States on a plane from South 
America on September 9, 1982, and was not apprehended by U.S. 
authorities, nor were the Italian police informed of his visit. This 
parallels U.S. lack of interest in and even use of the major Cuban 
refugee terrorists, Orlando Bosch and Luis Posada.°? 

A further major responsibility of the prestigious and respectable 
elements of the terrorism industry is to enhance the credibility of 
its working agencies and operatives by favorable association. Reagan’s 
warm greeting to WACL gave it an aura of respectability as well as 
favorable publicity. The extreme right-wing Heritage Foundation 
gained the same benefits by the regular participation of high Reagan 
administration officials in its affairs. The CSIS acquired respectability 
by the association of former government officials Henry Kissinger, 
James Schlesinger, and Anne Armstrong, and board members from 
the corporate elite such as Louis Gerstner of American Express and 
John Gutfreund of Salomon Brothers. The credentials of the less 
savory elements of the industry who serve as experts, like Francis 
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and Moss at Heritage, and Alexander, de Borchgrave, Henze, 
Sterling, and Ledeen at CSIS, are thereby elevated. These can then 
push extreme right-wing positions on the “MacNeil/Lehrer News- 
hour,” other TV network news shows, and papers such as the New 
York Times as members of respectable establishment institutions. 

Other members of the counterterrorism network have the re- 
sponsibility of instructing Third World military personnel and police 
on the nature of communism and subversion and the need to stand 
ready to displace weak elected governments with regimes of law and 
order (e.g., at the Pentagon’s School of the Americas in Panama).*4 
Others train them in the techniques of law and order, including the 
interrogation and control of unruly peasants and the tracking down 
and dispatch of subversives (Panama, Taiwan, Fort Benning, various 
police academies). The CIA also supplied training for the security 
forces of Egypt in the 1950s, using numerous Nazi killers obtained 
through the Gehlen network, including SS Sturmbannführer Alois 
Brunner.” Brunner, Eichmann’s top trouble-shooter, estimated by 
the Simon Wiesenthal Center to have been personally responsible 
for the murder of 128,500 people, had explained to Berlin Lawyer 
Kurt Schendel that French Jewish orphans must be killed, too, as 
they were “future terrorists.”°6 

At least since the 1960s, such instruction has been extended to 
paramilitary security forces like ORDEN, in El Salvador, trained by 
U.S. and Argentinian personnel.>” The vice-president’s task force of 
1986 records as a continuing responsibility of U.S. counterterrorism 
forces the need to provide “training and assistance to civilian security 
forces of friendly governments.”** The “civilian security forces” of 
the friendly countries of El Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras, the 
Philippines, and at various times Argentina, Brazil, and Chile, are 
more commonly known as death squads. They and the affiliated 
military forces in Latin America and South Africa are assigned the 
task of killing “terrorists.” The different roles within the terrorism 
industry illustrate the familiar case of “distributed functions.” 

The solidarity of the Western government counterterrorism net- 
work is shown not only in linkages and a common viewpoint and 
line on terrorism, it is also displayed in exchanges of information, 
friendly intelligence relationships, and the toleration of intelligence, 
political, and propaganda activities on the part of friendly powers. 
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The warm relation between the CIA and South Africa’s BOSS 
(Bureau of State Security), noted earlier, illustrates a general pattern. 
The CIA helped organize the Taiwan and South Korean intelligence 
agencies, and relations between all three have been close. The CIA 
was also a sponsor of and adviser to the intelligence agencies of the 
national security states in Latin America, such as Chile’s DINA, and 
information exchanges and friendly relations have continued up to 
the present. The United States tried hard “to facilitate the coordi- 
nated employment of internal security forces within and among the 
Latin American countries,” as General Robert Porter explained in 
1968.°° One of the products of this effort was Operation Condor, a 
cooperative endeavor of Argentina, Chile, Brazil, Paraguay, and 
Uruguay to collectively monitor and murder dissidents who had 
taken refuge in neighboring countries. Hundreds were killed in this 
Free World terrorist operation. 

This cooperative spirit also enabled South Korea to engage in 
extensive bribery of U.S. politicians from the 1950s onward, and 
through the agency of Reverend Moon’s organizations, to own 
newspapers and subsidize numerous right-wing organizations in the 
United States and throughout the Free World. Similarly, South 
Africa was able to acquire and invest in newspapers and magazines 
and to subsidize institutions in Great Britain, France, and the United 
States to help it propagandize Western audiences.*! In Great Britain, 
where South Africa has close links to the business community and 
Tory party, the South African Department of Information secretly 
sponsored and financed the Foreign Affairs Research Institute 
(FARI) in 1976 and thereafter, to disseminate its propaganda 
through books, other publications, and conferences.® Of course, the 
United States itself was able to do the same thing even more 
extensively in its allied and client countries, mobilizing resources and 
manipulating elections on a very large scale in the Philippines and 
Italy, for example.® In England, the CIA organized and subsidized 
Brian Crozier’s Forum World Features (FWF), which was trans- 
formed later into the Institute for the Study of Conflict, a British 
right-wing think tank and propaganda agency operating much the 
same way as CSIS and Heritage, though on a smaller scale. Money 
flows easily within the Free World to sustain right-wing ideological 
institutions. 
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The Private Sector: 
Institutes, Think Tanks, 
and Lobbying Organizations 


Ma, of the institutes and think tanks that are important compo- 
nents of the terrorism industry originated or grew rapidly as part 
of a major corporate offensive in the 1970s. John Saloma has 
described the development of a “conservative labyrinth” of founda- 
tions and private institutions designed to parlay corporate resources 
into co-opting intellectuals, subsidizing sound views, providing for 
the networking of right-wing intellectuals, and establishing an intel- 
lectual hegemony of the right by sheer force of money and propa- 
ganda.! The funding of this network was provided primarily by 
important wealthy individuals, including Richard Mellon Scaife, the 
Coors family, William Simon, David Packard, and the Hunt family, 


and by right-wing foundations, including Olin, Smith-Richardson, 
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the Hoover Institution, American Enterprise Institute (AEI), the 
Georgetown Center for Strategic and International Studies (CSIS), 
and the Heritage Foundation each had annual budgets in excess of 
$10 million, and Heritage had become sufficiently affluent to be able 
to finance foreign progeny in Great Britain and elsewhere. 

Government and the private sector have had a complementary 
relationship in support of right-wing institutes. We noted in chapter 
4 the various forms of aid given by the government to the private 
sector institutions—personnel, as well as financial assistance, infor- 
mational and moral support—but the government’s financial contri- 
butions have been modest, and corporations and individuals have 
been obliged to provide most of the funding for the institutes and 
think tanks. Their role has been further enlarged in the Reagan- 
Bush era with the increased importance of undercover government 
operations designed to be free of publicity and legislative oversight, 
and therefore requiring sub rosa private support. In a brief statement 
at a gathering at CSIS on June 10, 1986, President Ronald Reagan 
pointed out that “an institution whose work so directly affects the 
security of our nation” deserves support, so “permit me to commend 
those of you present today from the private sector. In supporting 
CSIS, you do yourselves and our nation a service.”? The services 
rendered by the institutes and think tanks have run the gamut from 
actually facilitating terrorist operations and lobbying on behalf of 
terrorist organizations and individuals, to supporting and engaging 
in propaganda activities similar to those carried out by the State 
Department’s Office of Public Diplomacy, the CIA, and agents of 
the North-Secord network.? 

The cooperative relationship between the private and public 
sectors is shown periodically in cases where government financing 
through congressional appropriations becomes difficult. The conser- 
vative labyrinth is then called upon the fill the gap, as in the case of 
the funding of the Nicaraguan contras. The private sector may also 
provide manpower to help mobilize supportive constituencies. Thus 
the Iran-contra documents show that Jack Abramoff and Lewis 
Lehrman of the Citizens for Freedom were used by Oliver North to 
host and brief Central American visitors, to organize telephone 
campaigns, rallies, and sermons in favor of the contras, and to 
undertake speaking tours.* As another example, when the CIA’s 
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support of Crozier’s Forum World Features was exposed in Great 
Britain in 1975 and had to be discontinued, Richard Mellon Scaife 
took over the funding of this useful propaganda operation. And 
when the U.S. executive branch was having trouble raising money 
to finance the organization of and publicity for the 1982 Salvadoran 
election, the Scaife, Olin, Grace, and Smith-Richardson foundations 
came through with the necessary sums. For many covert state 
enterprises, private and government funds can be substituted for 
one another according to political and public relations convenience 
and exigencies. 

The relationship between the public and private sectors is also 
affected by the multinational character of the industry and the 
involvement of other governments in the collective enterprise. For 
example, the Unification Church of Reverend Moon, which is closely 
tied to the South Korean government, subsidizes institutes, media, 
and terrorist governments and subnational groups that serve its 
right-wing political objectives. It was disclosed in South Korea in 
1988 that the South Korean government, through its intelligence 
arm KCIA, had covertly funneled $2.2 million to the Heritage 
Foundation in the early 1980s.5 The CIA has long funded institutes 
and media in other countries, and the National Endowment for 
Democracy does the same. The Jonathan Institute, an Israeli 
g§overnment-sponsored institute with U.S. branches, has organized 
conferences in both the United States and Israel. A U.S.-based 
institute, JINSA, was organized and is run by individuals closely tied 
to the Israeli lobby and can be regarded as a virtual agency of the 
Israeli government.’ And Heritage helps fund and engages in joint 
activities with institutes in Great Britain and Israel.® 

Some of the institutes that are part of the terrorism industry 
operate in many spheres of intellectual activity and policy interest. 
This is related to size, and the Big F our—Heritage, CSIS, AFI, and 
Hoover—are all fairly diverse in activity. As terrorism became a 
perceived area of policy interest, these “conglomerates” entered that 
field, sponsored experts to deal with it, and provided support for 
their activities. Quite a few institutes specialize in terrorism more 
narrowly, and some are largely the vehicle for single individuals. 
Our criteria for inclusion in the industry are that the institute serves 
as the base of operations for at least one specialist-expert in the field, 
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or, as in the case of the American Security Council (ASC), that it 
provides an umbrella and means of communication and networking 
among other members of the industry. 

While the major institutes are relatively well established, many of 
the smaller operations are new and probably transitory. The number 
of institutes in the U.S. industry in the mid-1980s was in the range 
of forty to fifty (see the listing in appendix C), but fewer than a 
dozen could be considered important as measured by scholarly 
reputation or media recognition of their resident experts. Terrorism 
industry institutes have emerged in other countries as well, and they 
are networked with the U.S. institutes and among themselves. 


U.S.-Based Institutes and Organizations 


We will concentrate here on two of the Big Four private-sector 
institutes and eight others that are of some importance or illustrate 
some significant feature of industry members. Only three of the 
eight—ASC, Rand, and the National Forum Foundation (NFF)— 
are of substantial size and importance. The others are not only small, 
frequently one-man operations, but their funding and activities are 
harder to determine, and we will treat them more briefly. Of the 
Big Four, only Heritage and CSIS are of major importance in the 
terrorism industry and will be discussed separately below. AEI is a 
diversified, corporate-funded, right-wing think tank, but one that 
has emphasized economic issues and policy. It was founded in 1943 
by Louis Brown, head of the Johns Manville Corporation, one of 
the great producers of negative externalities that the free market 
fails to deal with, and devoted, therefore, to the restoration of free 
market principles after the horrors of New Deal intervention.’ It 
does, however, dip into the foreign policy arena and provides 
fellowships—and thus money, contacts, and outreach—to various 
experts, most notably, in the terrorism field, following her stint as 
UN ambassador, Jeane Kirkpatrick. 

Hoover has provided a home base for several right-wing terrorism 
experts. One is Stefan Possony, a longtime member of WACL, a 
board member of Lyndon LaRouche’s Fusion Energy Foundation, 
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and coauthor with L. Francis Bouchey of The Strategy of Terror. 
Martha Crenshaw, now of Wellesley College, who has carefully 
confined her frameworks and studies to approved terrorists, spent 
some time at Hoover. More recently, Angelo Codevilla, a former 
naval intelligence officer and right-wing activist implicated in the so- 
called Debategate scandal, has joined Hoover as an expert on 
terrorism.'' Peter Duignan, for a number of years director of the 
South African program at Hoover and a member of Reagan’s foreign 
policy transition team, is also a member of the editorial advisory 
board of the South African Freedom Review, published in South Africa 
under the auspices of the extreme right-wing International Freedom 
Foundation.'? This journal is designed to put South Africa in a 
favorable light as a defender of Western values against the black 
agents of world communism. 


The Heritage Foundation The Heritage Foundation is important 
because of its size and influence, and also because it is a far-right 
enterprise that has nonetheless achieved respectability and power. 
It was organized in 1973 by Joseph Coors and New Right activist 
Paul Weyrich, with substantial funding help from Richard Mellon 
Scaife.!° Edwin Feulner, Jr., longtime head of Heritage, was report- 
edly chosen by the Scaife group.’* Funded subsequently by a wide 
variety of corporations and foundations as well as wealthy individuals, 
the Heritage budget reached $14 million in 1987. 

Heritage has served as an umbrella organization for a variety of 
institutions of the extreme right and for outright terrorist groups. 
It has had ties to the Christian right, the Moon system, Taiwan, and 
South Korea,!® and the RENAMO lobby’® has been headquartered 
in the Heritage building. With its more respectable face, Heritage 
has supported right-wing intellectuals, and it has pioneered in 
developing a resource bank “to help bring this non-Washington 
expertise into the policy-making process.”1” It has strongly empha- 
sized programs designed to influence policy through a continuous 
flow of position papers, publicity, and conferences, and by exploiting 
its relationships with decision makers. 

Heritage had close connections with the Reagan administration, 
and former Reagan-era officials Edwin Meese, Caspar Weinberger, 
Kenneth Adelman, Jeane Kirkpatrick, and numerous others regu- 
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larly attended Heritage conferences and meetings. Heritage supplied 
a large number of intellectuals and administrators to the Reagan 
administration, as well as position papers on a wide variety of issues.'® 
The twenty-volume, three thousand-page Mandate for Leadership: 
Policy Management in a Conservative Administration, prepared and pub- 
lished by Heritage, served as the official transition blueprint for the 
Reagan team in 1980. It stressed the importance of the threat of 
“international terrorism” and called for the reinstitution of House 
panels on internal security and “subversion.”!° 

Heritage also has close links to the hard-line right in the military- 
industrial complex and elsewhere. Edwin Feulner serves on the 
strategy board of the ASC, a powerful lobbying and propaganda 
organ of the defense industry. A former chairman of the Heritage 
board of trustees, Ben Blackburn, is a Southern Republican noted 
for his long and unremitting struggle against civil rights. Robert 
Moss, a right-wing Australian-born British journalist and conduit of 
intelligence disinformation, was a founder of the Heritage journal, 
Policy Review; and Roger Pearson, a well-known anti-Semite, neo- 
Nazi, and proponent of the racist pseudoscience of eugenics,”° was 
an early member of the editorial board of this journal. Heritage 
officials reciprocated by joining Pearson’s Journal of Social and Economic 
Studies. Feulner edited a volume, China—the Turning Point, which was 
published by Pearson’s Council on American Affairs in 1967.?! 

Heritage has had a strongly diversified interest in policy, both 
domestic and foreign. If it has any specialization, it has been UN 
bashing and the cultivation of unilateralist and militaristic positions. 
It has not focused heavily on terrorism, but its numerous right-wing 
connections and ideology have tied it closely to the world’s primary 
regimes of terror and terrorists (Israel, South Africa, the contras, 
the Guatemalan and Salvadoran states). Its experts and conference 
participants have regularly conveyed a simpleminded view of world 
terrorism as a product of Soviet conspiracy and have urged forcible 
responses to the terrorists. Over the years Heritage has provided a 
base and vehicle for writings on terrorism by Robert Moss, Brian 
Crozier, and Samuel T. Francis. 

Francis, Heritage’s most prolific writer on terrorism, is a one-time 
staff member of the Denton Subcommittee on Security and Terrorism 
and a former aide to the late right-wing Senator John East.” In his 
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book The Soviet Strategy of Terror, Francis positioned himself somewhat 
to the right of Claire Sterling on the Soviet conspiracy to terrorize 
the West. His citations, in order of importance, are Robert Moss 
(18), Brian Crozier (16), other CIA-affiliated sources (15), and John 
Rees’s Information Digest.23 Moss and Crozier have both been on the 
CIA’s payroll, so that CIA-based sourcing overwhelmed all others 
in Francis’s book. Rees, the next leading source, was a member of 
the John Birch Society and a professional infiltrator and informer. 
His Information Digest has long been recognized as a compendium of 
fact, rumor, and planted disinformation very close in rigor and 
mode of compilation to traditional police Red Squad and FBI political 
files.24 Francis, however, informed the publication Human Events that 
Rees was an “authoritative” source on the subject of internal subver- 
sion.” Francis follows Rees in calling for a close monitoring of 
subversion, generously defined.” In an article published in Roger 
Pearson’s journal, Francis also finds that the ANC and “its convicted 
leader Nelson Mandela” are communist-controlled representatives 
of the forces of violence, in no way comparable to true freedom 
fighters like UNITA and the contras.2’ 

Through monographs, lectures, and policy briefs called “Back- 
grounders,” Heritage has been a strong proponent of counterinsur- 
gency/national security doctrines, particularly with regard to Central 
America. The institute provided a set of foreign policy recommen- 
dations for Reagan’s second term that encouraged full support for 
paramilitary forces (death squads) in those countries where U.S. 
interests were “threatened.” Among the relevant follow-up publica- 
tions are: Alvin Bernstein and Col. John D. Waghelstein, How to Win 
in El Salvador (1984); Virginia Polk, The New Guatemala Deserves U.S. 
Support (1985); Timothy Ashby, Nicaragua’s Terrorist Connection 
(1986); William Pascoe III, Angola Tests the Reagan Doctrine (1985); 
Jonas Savimbi, The War Against Soviet Colonialism (1986); Jaime Pinto 
and John Huber, The White House’s Confusing Signals on Mozambique 
(1985); and Adam Wolfson, Heart of Darkness: What Governments Do 
to Blacks in the Rest of Africa (1985). 

Heritage’s writings are notable for a combination of assertiveness, 
negligible interest in authenticated fact, and extremely reactionary 
opinion. As an illustration, in an October 1986 Backgrounder 
“Update” (no. 27), Senior Policy Analyst James A. Phillips argued 
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that Tripoli’s involvement was “suspected” in “a foiled plan to attack 
the U.S. embassy in Togo in July, an August mortar attack on a 
British airbase in Cyprus, and the September 5 hijacking of an 
American airliner in Karachi, Pakistan.” Phillips provided no evi- 
dence or citations to support these allegations, and argued that the 
next time Qaddafı was “caught red-handed sponsoring terrorist 
attacks against Americans,” the U.S. military should undertake an 
air-to-ground strike designed to cripple Libya’s oil industry. Likewise, 
Heritage Lecture No. 89, “Narco-Terrorism: The Kremlin Connec- 
tion,” delivered at the foundation in December of 1986 by Rachel 
Ehrenfeld, takes the line that truth seekers like Elliott Abrams simply 
cannot be heard over the din of Soviet disinformation and the 
public’s unwillingness to believe the truth about Soviet intentions. 
Her evidence for a Kremlin connection to both drug trafficking and 
terrorism consists of generalized assertions by carefully selected 
Western officials, along with the claims of Cuban and Nicaraguan 
expatriates that undermining the West via drugs is an important 
part of Red strategy. She quotes a Nicaraguan expatriate’s testimony 
at one of the Denton subcommittee’s hearings of 1984, who claims 
that two high Nicaraguan officials told him that “the drug trade 
produced a good economic benefit when we needed [it] . . . we 
wanted to provide food for our people with the suffering and death 
of youth in the United States. . . .” Ehrenfeld cites this as authentic 
evidence.?® 

Heritage’s influence extends into the areas of overseas information 
and “public diplomacy.” Two members of the Heritage board of 
trustees, foundation president Feulner and Richard Mellon Scaife, 
serve on the U.S. Advisory Committee on Public Diplomacy, which 
serves in a consultative capacity to the United States Information 
Agency (USIA). In hearings held before the House Subcommittee 
on International Operations in 1986, Feulner lamented the fact that 
the USIA had not fully succeeded in informing the rest of the world 
about the threat posed by terrorists. Feulner had previously rec- 
ommended that USIA develop and implement a formal policy on 
terrorism. 

Heritage has important overseas ties, particularly to the British 
right. Feulner has served as chair of Britain’s Institute for European 
Defence and Strategic Studies, which counted former National 
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Security Advisor Richard Allen (a “Heritage Fellow”) among the 
members of its “Council of Management.”2° According to IRS figures, 
Heritage gave IEDSS $151, 273 in 1985 (their total income for 1985 
was $185,611). IEDSS is well known for manufacturing disinfor- 
mation about the European peace movement and for staging anti- 
CND campaigns in Parliament and the media, as well as for providing 
information on international terrorism.>° Heritage has also given 
$140,000 to Brian Crozier’s International Freedom Fund Estab- 
lishment. 


Georgetown Center for Strategic and International Studies 
(CSIS) CSIS is the most important of the terrorism industry insti- 
tutes. It is as affluent as Heritage, it places more emphasis on 
terrorism, and it has more—and more prestigious—experts in the 
field. Its head, David Abshire, succeeded in the late 1970s and early 
1980s in bringing in Henry Kissinger, James Schlesinger, and 
Zbigniew Brzezinski as counselors-in-residence. Abshire himself was 
made ambassador to NATO in the Reagan years, and was brought 
home to the United States to handle the media in the administration’s 
effort to contain the Iran-contra scandal. Anne Armstrong, head of 
the CSIS board, has been chair of the F oreign Intelligence Advisory 
Board. Ray Cline, former deputy director of the CIA, became a 
high official of the organization. A prestigious corporate board in 
the 1980s also helped CSIS increase its annual budget to more than 
$14 million by 1986. 

CSIS’s wide appeal to the corporate community is evident in its 
funding base. In 1986, the organization received contributions from 
126 domestic corporations, including 68 Fortune 500 companies, as 
well as 27 foreign corporations. It also obtained grants from 92 
foundations, most of them corporate-based and 25 identifiable by 
corporate names (e.g., Alcoa Foundation, Exxon Foundation). 
Among the domestic corporate givers are 8 oil companies and 26 
companies heavily involved in supplying weapons to the Pentagon 
(including virtually all the major weapons suppliers).3! The corporate 
establishment and the military-industrial complex in particular 
clearly find CSIS a very worthy investment. 

CSIS serves this corporate constituency directly, as well as indi- 
rectly through general analyses and policy studies. Thus in 1981, 
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Avco Corporation, a diversified company with a number of 
multimillion-dollar contracts with Saudi Arabia, and a CSIS patron, 
helped fund a $125,000 study on the political stability of the Saudi 
regime. David Long, then director of the State Department’s Office 
of Analysis for the Near East and South Asia in the Bureau of 
Intelligence, coauthored the CSIS report with John Shaw of Booz, 
Allen and Hamilton International, a management consulting firm. 
But the coauthored study was in reality little more than a sanitized 
version of a State Department report written by Long in December 
1980. The earlier internal and still classified study had made some 
strongly negative statements about the corruption and political and 
military mismanagement of the ruling family and the destabilizing 
threat of the abused Shia minority. These were carefully removed 
from the CSIS version, which portrayed Saudi Arabia as a paragon 
of stability. Steven Emerson provides an extensive comparison of 
the two texts, showing the careful excisions of negatives and other 
changes that make the final document a piece of disinformation.22 
Although 90 percent of the sanitized text was taken from the original 
Long report, CSIS released the refurbished document in F ebruary 
1982 as part of its “Washington Papers” on international affairs, 
describing it as a “major new work.” The rewritten and “informally” 
declassified document was then used to lobby Congress in support 
of the sale of AWACS missiles to the Saudis, and the Avco Corpo- 
ration, according to a company spokesperson, used it for “enhanced 
marketing efforts in Saudi Arabia.”?3 

Although the Heritage Foundation makes CSIS look centrist by 
comparison, this is illusory. CSIS has a strong right-wing bias, and 
its investigations, conferences, panels, and reports have frequently 
been well geared to government and right-wing propaganda needs. 
In the early 1970s, CSIS played an important role in the destabili- 
zation of the Allende regime in Chile. Its director of Latin American 
studies, James Theberge, claimed to have uncovered a clandestine 
Korean communist guerrilla training camp at which Chilean leftists 
learned how to intimidate the “democratic opposition [which they 
allegedly did] during the electoral campaign of March 1973.” These 
fabrications were planted in Chilean newspapers and military jour- 
nals, all attributed to an institute in Washington, D.C. Fred Landis 
pointed out that “it served the CIA well to have such non-news 
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circulated by a friendly ‘expert’ and laundered through a reputable 
news organization like UPI.”34 

Another CIA propaganda theme, that the Soviet Union planned 
to establish a submarine base in Chile and otherwise threatened the 


Soviet Sea Power in the Caribbean and Russia in the Caribbean, and in 
The Stability of the Caribbean, edited by Robert Moss. Landis points 
out: “Although these books were not published until late 1973, El 
Mercurio published excerpts on February 28, 1973—early enough to 
have an impact on the elections, but too late to disprove the CIA 
fabrications.”35 

CSIS organized a conference on the Red threat to Italy, which 
was held just before the Italian elections of 1976. The panel included 
William Colby and Ray Cline, both from the CIA; John Connally, a 
member of the Foreign Intelligence Oversight Board; Clare Booth 
Luce, former ambassador to Italy; and Claire Sterling. The com- 
position of this group points up CSIS’s close ties to government, its 
“action” mission, and its lack of connection to anything resembling 
objective scholarship. To this group, the Italian scene presented a 
“national security” threat to the United States and called for forceful 


One day after the CSIS conference, an article coauthored by 
Sterling and Ledeen, entitled “Italy’s Russian Sugar Daddies,” ap- 
peared in the New Republic, claiming that the Soviets were secretly 
funding the Italian Communist party through a network of import- 
export businesses. This essay, reprinted in the CIA-funded Rome 
Daily American and in II Borghese, the official organ of the neofascist 
Movimento Sociale Italiano (MSI), was distributed to reporters from 
the United States at the request of the U.S. embassy.*” It served to 
divert attention from the fact that the United States itself was secretly 
funding centrist and right-wing parties in a massive interventionary 
operation.°*® 

More recently, and illustrative of the continued unscholarly, 
propagandistic, and far-right bent of CSIS, in 1984 a CSIS panel 
was organized on the alleged KGB-Bulgarian plot to kill the pope. 
Long-time CIA official Paul Henze as well as Arnaud de Borchgrave, 
Robert Kupperman, Zbigniew Brzezinski, Max Kampelman, Ray 
Cline, and Marvin Kalb were members. The panel took the then still 
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unadjudicated case as proven, assailed the U.S. government for not divi 
proclaiming its truth, and peddled some extremely foolish right- lishr 
wing claims of Soviet influence over the Western media.39 This was of tl 
a propaganda exercise of no intellectual content, designed to exploit fit c 
the belief in Soviet guilt that had been encouraged by the U.S. cate 
government, terrorism experts Sterling, Henze, and others, and the Big 
mass media. The fact that CSIS would appoint Arnaud de Borch- oro 
grave—far-right journalist, editor of the Moon-owned paper and 
magazine Washington Times and Insight on the News, and collaborator T 
with Birchite John Rees—an “adjunct scholar” tells us all we need tank 
to know about CSIS’s concept of “scholarship.” “ind 
CSIS has been an activist propaganda agency in two senses. Its Ever 
propaganda, as we have seen, has been closely geared to establish- by tl 
ment and right-wing political demands. But its staff has also included of D 
a number of front-line operatives in political work and policy making. fede 
Abshire has been an ambassador and media liaison worker for the natic 
government. Ledeen was an active participant in Italian politics in Ran 
the early Reagan years and played a role as go-between in the Iran- Ran 
contra affair. Ray Cline has had strong ties to WACL and far-right Lati 
governments that have been active participants in the terrorism of Gust 
the past decade. Cline was also deeply involved in Bush’s political Hon 
drive in 1980, in which “active duty agents of the Central Intelligence worl 
Agency worked for the Bush political campaign” (according to an R 
affidavit of intelligence veteran Angelo Codevilla), in violation of the natic 
Hatch Act.*° (Ledeen and Cline are discussed further as experts in relia 
chapter 7.) Nica 
The revolving door between CSIS and the U.S. intelligence by tk 
agencies has been busy, and Fred Landis’s designation of the RoT 
organization as an “ivory tower for old spooks” is apt. Ledeen, insti 
Walter Laqueur, and Edward Luttwak, another CSIS stalwart, have of lo 
had very close relationships with Israel and MOSSAD, as well as state 
U.S. government officials. CSIS is a truly “multinational” member of Nica 
the terrorism industry. One 
The semipermanent terrorism experts of CSIS have been Ledeen, top € 
Laqueur, Kupperman, and Cline, but Yonah Alexander, Claire In 
Sterling, Paul Henze, Arnaud de Borchgrave, and Robert Moss have Secu 
been occasional participants in CSIS’s activities bearing on terrorism. ence 
We noted earlier that the spectrum of terrorism opinion may be terrc 
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divided into three categories: (1) establishment moderate; (2) estab- 
lishment far-right; and (3) critical and dissident. In this spectrum, 
of the four semipermanent and five transitory experts at CSIS, none 
fit category (3), only two (Laqueur and possibly Kupperman) fit 
category (1), and the seven others fall into category (2)—right-wing 
extremist. The CSIS is not a “moderate” organization by this measure, 
or others noted above. 


The Rand Corporation Founded by the U.S. Air Force as a think 
tank in 1948, the Rand Corporation now identifies itself as an 
“independent, nonprofit research and educational organization.” 
Even today, however, three of its five research divisions are sponsored 
by the U.S. Air F orce, the U.S. Army, and the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense, respectively; 84 percent of its revenues come from the 
federal government; and 75 percent of its research funding is on 
national security.*! Its “independence” is thus hardly complete, and 
Rand is responsive to its founder’s needs. In 1984, for example, 
Rand was approached by the Pentagon with the idea of a study on 
Latin America, using as the source of information former General 
Gustavo Alvarez Martinez, an unemployed former leader of the 
Honduran death squads for whom the Pentagon was trying to make 
work. Alvarez Martinez was put on the Rand payroll.42 

Rand also conducted a study of Central American policy for the 
national security establishment in 1984, in which its authors reject a 
reliance on diplomacy as not providing enough “incentives” for 
Nicaragua to behave itself. While urging the United States to “abide 
by the time-honored principle of nonintervention,” and to continue 
its traditional support of “moderate forces” and “pluralist, democratic 
institutions” in the area, the authors recommend the implementation 
of low-intensity warfare, stressing attacks on “soft” targets—i.e., U.S. 
state-sponsored terrorism—as the appropriate U.S. policy toward 
Nicaragua, a country with which the United States was not at war.43 
One of the authors of this report, Brian Jenkins, is Rand’s resident 
top expert on terrorism. 

In the field of terrorism, Rand has for some years maintained a 
Security and Subnational Conflict Group, which sponsors confer- 
ences and seminars, publishes articles and monographs dealing with 
terrorism and counterinsurgency, provides experts to those in need, 
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and maintains a “terrorism data base.” It is a relatively large and 
scholarly operation for the terrorism field. The Rand data base on 
terrorism, however, in common with those collected by other insti- 
tutes, security firms, and government agencies, exhibits a funda- 
mental bias that fits and supports the Western model of terrorism. 
It focuses on terrorist incidents of “violence waged outside presently 
accepted rules and procedures of international diplomacy and war... 
designed to attract worldwide attention to the terrorist and to inspire 
fear.” Incidents are included only if information is “publicly avail- 
able.”** As governmental acts of violence are often not designed to 
“attract worldwide attention and to inspire fear,” but only to inspire 
fear (and decimate an opposition), the Rand principle of selection 
excludes a large part of wholesale terror from the start. Furthermore, 
government violence very often does not yield “publicly available 
information” (e.g., the work of death squads and government 
torturers), and is claimed (often falsely) by the terrorist states to be 
within the “presently accepted rules” of warfare. As the evidence of 
the victims is often not accessible and is countervailed by the claims 
of the victimizing states, government terror does not produce 
authenticated incidents. There are numerous other problems in 
determining and weighting terrorist incidents.*® 

As noted, Rand’s top resident expert on terrorism is Brian Jenkins, 
author of International Terrorism: A New Mode of Conflict and numerous 
monographs and articles on the subject. As Jenkins is a major figure 
who frequently writes for and is interviewed by the mass media, we 
will discuss his work in more detail in chapter 7. It is noteworthy, 
however, that despite his affiliation with an air force—sponsored 
organization, and his long-standing role as a counterinsurgency 
expert and advocate, Jenkins stands to the “left” of such figures as 
Cline, Ledeen, Alexander, and Sterling, and fits category (1), “estab- 
lishment moderate.” Nevertheless, he focuses exclusively on the West 
as the victim of terrorism and on suitable means of controlling 
terrorists as seen from the Western vantage point. 

In addition to acting as host to Gustavo Alvarez Martinez, Rand 
has provided a base for Paul Henze as a resident “scholar”; both 
cases illustrate the “parking” or “warehousing” service that the 
industry institutes perform for suitable experts or “assets” in need 
of a temporary institutional affiliation. Henze thus was able to work 
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on the Bulgarian-KGB plot to kill the pope as a Rand scholar rather 
than as a longtime CIA officer specializing in propaganda. 


The National Forum Foundation (NFF) The NFF came into exis- 
tence in 1982 as the successor organization to the Coalition for 
Decency, organized in 1977 by Jeremiah Denton, a former naval 
officer and prisoner of war in Vietnam. Denton, elected senator from 
Alabama in 1980, was quickly elevated to the chairmanship of the 
Senate Subcommittee on Security and Terrorism. NFF was designed 
initially to educate the public on the fallacies of the nuclear freeze 
movement, but it soon took on larger functions in the wake of 
Denton’s new recognition of the terrorist threat and his strong belief 
in the Soviet network theory of terrorism. 

Run by Senator Denton’s son, James Denton, NFF grew rapidly 
with the aid of contributions from the William Coors Foundation, 
W. R. Grace and Company, Nelson Bunker Hunt, the Olin Foun- 
dation, Parrot Oil, and the Scaife Family Foundation. The organi- 
zation is housed in the Heritage Foundation building. With a budget 
of over $1 million in 1984, the NFF sponsored a number of 
conferences, seminars, and press conferences on terrorism, and 
published a series of monographs and short studies on terrorism in 
its Policy Forum series. The first of the conferences was held in the 
Dirksen Senate Office Building on February 21, 1986, and featured 
Yonah Alexander of the State University of New York’s Institute 
for the Study of International Terrorism (ISIT). Among the other 
participants were Louis O. Giuffrida, former director of the Federal 
Emergency Management Agency, Oliver Revell of the F BI, Ambas- 
sador L. Bruce Laingen, and Peter Goss of the British-based company 
Control Risks Ltd., a “risk analysis” and insurance company with ties 
to the British intelligence community (see chapter 6.)*6 

Alexander, formerly of CSIS, a member of the board of directors 
of Ray Cline’s U.S. Global Strategy Council, and with his own 
institute (ISIT), was made a “distinguished scholar” at NFF , and put 
in charge of its program on terrorism. Alexander and James Denton 
together edited the conference proceedings, collected as Governmental 
Responses to Terrorism. On September 15, 1986, NFF hosted Alexander 
at a special press conference arranged to allow him to report on a 
recent fact-finding tour of the Middle East and to promote his then 
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most recent book, Terrorists or Freedom Fighters? At the press confer- 
ence, held in the Zenger Room of Washington’s National Press Club, 
Alexander was joined by Michael Ledeen of CSIS and JINSA, and 
Nathan Adams of Reader’s Digest. There, journalists such as Richard 
Harwood of the Washington Post and Charles Lewis, bureau chief of 
the Associated Press, were regaled with “new information” on Libya’s 
role in promoting terrorism and shown several graphic anti- 
American posters as “evidence” of Arab terrorism. 

James Denton has produced several articles dealing with terrorism. 
In a National Review piece coauthored with NFF policy analyst Peter 
Schweizer, entitled “Murdering SDI” (July 31, 1987), Denton spec- 
ulated that a series of murders, suicides, and a disappearance 
involving European engineers and scientists working on projects 
related to the Strategic Defense Initiative, or so-called Star Wars 
program, were, in actuality, terrorist hits orchestrated by the Soviets. 
The evidence provided was not compelling. The authors do not 
distinguish between SDI and other high-tech and defense-related 
industries—one of the victims was a computer salesman—and they 
do not mention the total numbers working in these sectors which 
would allow a calculation of probabilities. Only three of the alleged 
sixteen terrorist actions were linked to the SDI in terrorist commu- 
niqués,*’ and the tie-in with the Soviet Union was entirely speculative. 
New Jersey Republican Congressman James Courter, a regular 
participant in Heritage and NFF functions, entered the Schweizer- 
Denton article in the Congressional Record on July 22, 1987, prefacing 
the piece with the statement that “Murdering SDI” provided evidence 
that not only “merited headlines” but also allegedly proved the 
“confluence of interests—at the very least—between the leftist ter- 
rorist international and the U.S.S.R., which has made many official 
efforts to kill SDI.”48 

Facts have never bothered the NFF’s James Denton. A vociferous 
supporter of the contras, Denton, along with the NFF, has sponsored 
several “fact-finding” trips to Central America in order to visit and 
interview contra leaders in the field. In a Wall Street Journal op-ed 
column (April 23, 1985), Denton dismissed Reed Brody’s report on 
contra atrocities as a “Sandinista-sponsored document,” essentially 
attributing all reports of contra human rights violations to propa- 
ganda manufactured in Managua.*® On July 24, 1988, Denton 
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published a letter in the New York Review of Books attacking Aryeh 
Neier of Americas Watch for having identified the NFF as “propa- 
gandists for the contras” in an article published on March 17, 1988. 
Denton demanded an apology, but Neier responded by citing 
Associated Press coverage of a March 1987 press conference at 
which NFF officials, led by Denton, stated that they would continue 
visiting congressional offices “to emphasize the need for continued 
financial support for Nicaraguan ‘freedom fighters.’ ” 

In addition to its concern over Sandinista terrorism, the NFF has 
been very greatly interested in South Africa, with special attention 
to the possible ill effects of any Western governmental sanctions and 
the violent tendencies of the ANC. An October 1987 issue of NFF’s 
Policy Forum provided an assemblage of quotations purportedly 
showing the ANC’s link to the communist movement and its pro- 
pensity toward revolutionary violence. This paralleled the Denton 
subcommittee’s hearings on the ANC, which had a similar emphasis. 
Neither NFF nor the subcommittee has ever put forth materials on 
or expressed concern over South African terrorist violence against 
its indigenous population or neighboring countries. 

Senator Jeremiah Denton’s hearings on terrorism were also de- 
voted to tarring Denton’s political opponents with the terrorist brush. 
Among the groups attacked for providing “support” for Soviet and 
Cuban terrorist operations, Denton’s favorite was the National 
Lawyers Guild,®® and any group supporting the nuclear freeze was 
likely to be found, at minimum, an unwitting agent of the KGB. 
Denton’s “witness list” reads like a veritable who’s who of the 
terrorism industry: Michael Ledeen, Robert Moss, Arnaud de Borch- 
grave, and Claire Sterling, among others, lent their voices to the 
subcommittee hearings, as did numerous members of the intelligence 
and police communities. In many ways, the NFF is the institutional 
embodiment of the principles adhered to by Denton, and it has 
carried on the former senator’s ideological program since his defeat 
in the 1984 elections. 


The Jewish Institute for National Security Affairs ( JINSA) JINSA 
is run by individuals closely identified with Israeli interests and may 
be regarded as a virtual lobbying organization for the state of Israel 
as well as a terrorism institute. The two are closely related, as one 
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aspect of lobbying for Israel consists of trying to discredit the 
Palestinians and PLO as terrorists. JINSA also illustrates the multi- 
national character and ambiguity of affiliation of the institutes and 
experts in the terrorism industry. JINSA vice-president Morris J. 
Amitay is former head of the America-Israeli Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, a major pro-Israel lobbying organization.*' Others affiliated 
with JINSA as founders and board or advisory board members 
include Michael Ledeen and Walter Laqueur of CSIS, Jack Kemp, 
retired Admiral Elmo Zumwalt, and Max Kampelman, Jeane Kirk- 
patrick, and Eugene Rostow, the latter three all Reagan administra- 
tion officials as well as members of the Committee on the Present 
Danger and Committee for a Democratic Majority.*” 

JINSA has produced numerous studies and newsletters detailing 
Soviet support for the PLO and alleging PLO backing for interna- 
tional terrorism, central points of Israeli propaganda. Until 1981, 
the JINSA newsletter was edited by the institute’s executive director, 
Dr. Stephen Bryen, a former staffer for New Jersey Republican 
Senator Clifford Case. In 1979, Bryen had gone to work for the 
Coalition for a Democratic Majority. By 1980, he was running JINSA, 
and in 1981 he joined the Pentagon to work with Richard Perle. 

When Bryen left JINSA for the Pentagon in 1981, his wife, 
Shoshana, took over as executive director. With Stephen Bryen in 
the Pentagon and several well-connected JINSA directors serving in 
sensitive, defense-related positions, new conduits for the dissemi- 
nation of propaganda opened up between JINSA and the White 
House, and JINSA took advantage of these opportunities.” 

For example, on July 20, 1983, the White House Office of Media 
Relations and Planning released a report entitled “The PLO in 
Central America,” published in the White House Digest. The report 
alleged that the PLO, working closely with Castro and the Sandinistas, 
was helping its allies establish a Soviet base of operations in Central 
America through the training and deployment of terrorists through- 
out the world. This poorly documented report included a chart 
showing the encircled names of some twenty-two “worldwide terrorist 
organizations” linked, by arrows, to the diagram’s centerpiece—an 
unflattering picture of Yasser Arafat with the acronym “PLO” set in 
the center of his forehead. 

The chart was designed to show alleged PLO backing for such 
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organizations as the Black Panthers, the Uruguayan Tupamaros, the 
Sandinistas, and El Salvador’s “underground movements.” While 
the diagram carried the caption “Intelligence information has linked 
the PLO with terrorist and guerrilla organizations around the world,” 
it failed to mention Salvador’s “underground movements” by name 
(one assumes that it was intended to refer to the FMLN-F DR). While 
a “genuine” intelligence document would have been careful to 
identify the group, the diagram included in the White House Digest 
did not, perhaps because its source was not military intelligence but 
rather the JINSA Newsletter (vol. 3, no. 21) for June 1983. 

According to the June Newsletter’s cover story, written by Shoshana 
Bryen and bearing a title identical to the report in the Digest (“The 
PLO in Central America”), Castro and the Sandinistas were working 
with the PLO in order to subvert order and democracy in Central 
America and the Caribbean. If the Digest report and the JINSA 
document are read in tandem, it becomes evident that the bulk of 
the White House’s citations and “facts” were lifted wholesale from 
Bryen’s article. Likewise, the diagram attributed to “intelligence 
information” and accompanying the Digest article was simply repro- 
duced, without addition or correction, by the White House from 
JINSA’s newsletter (e.g., “Nicaragua ‘Sandinists’” for “Nicaraguan 
‘Sandinistas’ ”). 

JINSA illustrates the close relationship between the right-wing 
Democrats of the Committee for a Democratic Majority and the 
Israeli lobby. In the early Reagan years, with Perle a high official in’ 
the Pentagon and Kampelman, Rostow, and Kirkpatrick serving as 
administration officials, the lobby was integrated into the Republican 
administration and its key executive bodies as well. It networks 
extensively with CSIS and ASC. Its materials on terrorism, though 
essentially Israeli propaganda, can hardly be differentiated from 
those of many other industry institutes and experts, and flow easily 
into the White House and out again as information on terrorism. 


Institute for Studies in International Terrorism, State University of 
New York (ISIT) This institute, organized in 1977 at the State 
University of New York (Oneonta), appears to be little more than a 
one-man operation run by Yonah Alexander. Alexander is an 
important figure in the terrorism industry, and we will discuss his 
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writings and views in chapter 7. ISIT’s extensive international ties 
to military, police, and intelligence operations as well as the U.S., 
European, and Israeli right reflect Alexander’s own connections. An 
advertising flyer for the institute claims credit for thirty seminars 
and conferences, twenty-five books published on terrorism, and 
three educational films on the subject. Some of its conferences have 
been done collaboratively with the NFF, CSIS, the University of 
Chicago’s Institute for Social and Behavioral Pathology, and Ray 
Cline’s U.S. Global Strategy Council. ISIT also publishes Terrorism: 
An International Journal. 

Terrorism regularly sets forth chronologies of terrorist “acts” as 
compiled by Risks International, a Virginia-based “risk assessment” 
firm owned by a private security company, Business Risks Interna- 
tional. An examination of these chronologies soon exposes their bias, 
inherent in the data gathering of an organization servicing business 
and attuned to its narrowly focused interest in particular forms of 
retail terrorism, but entirely inappropriate for a journal purporting 
to look at terrorism from a broad perspective. Alexander has been 
in the risk analysis business himself, and he is a committed ideologue 
and propagandist rather than a scholar. 

On January 19, 1988, ISIT and the U.S. Global Strategy Council 
cosponsored a conference with University Microfilms International 
(UMI), a subsidiary of Bell and Howell Company, at Washington’s 
International Club, in order to preview UMI’s latest product— 
“Terrorism: An International Resource File.” The file, which projects 
by September 1991 a “complete” bibliography on literature relating 
to terrorology from 1960 to 1990, is being offered to libraries 
worldwide and promises to become the definitive research tool on 
terrorism. Yonah Alexander is directing the UMI project, and he 
oversees an “international advisory board” of scholars and specialists 
who will aid in the collection and cataloguing of relevant materials. 

Alexander’s selection of specialists for work on this project not 
only excludes all nonestablishment experts, it is heavily weighted 
toward analysts and propagandists of right-wing think tanks and 
lobbying groups. Among those included on the project’s advisory 
board are James Denton of NFF; Ray S. Cline of CSIS and the U.S. 
Global Strategy Council; Glenn Campbell, head of the Hoover 
Institution; Edward Teller, also of Hoover; Robert Kupperman, 
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CSIS; Walter Laqueur of CSIS and JINSA; Eugene Rostow of the 
Coalition for a Democratic Majority, Reagan administration, National 
Defense University, and JINSA; Robert L. Pfaltzgraaf, president of 
the far-right Institute for Foreign Policy Analysis (IFPA); Paul 
Wilkinson of the Research Foundation for the Study of Terrorism; 
Jillian Becker of London’s Institute for the Study of Terrorism; 
Brian Jenkins of Rand; and retired General Aharon Yariv, former 
chief of Israeli intelligence and now director of Tel Aviv’s Jaffee 
Center for Strategic Studies. 

“Terrorism: An International Resource File” will provide a nom- 
inally “objective” institutional outlet for data on terrorism that will 
not only stick closely to the basic Western definitions and model, but 
will also tilt sharply toward the right-wing end of establishment 
perspectives. 


United States Global Strategy Council (USGSC) The council was 
mncovporated in 1981 as a “tax-exempt educational research foun- 
dation.” Former deputy director of the CIA Ray S. Cline is currently 
its chair (with the aid of cochairs Jeane Kirkpatrick, Morris Leibman, 
J. William Middendorf, Donald Rumsfeld, and retired Lieutenant 
General Robert L. Schweitzer). Cline also serves as codirector, with 
Yonah Alexander, of their program on the topic “Low-Intensity 
Conflict and Terrorism.” 

Among those who have served on the council’s board of directors 
and “strategy board” are Arnaud de Borchgrave and retired General 
E. David Woellner. Woellner became president of the Moon orga- 
nization, CAUSA World Services, in January 1985 (to be succeeded 
in that post by Philip Sanchez, Nixon’s ambassador to Honduras and 
Ford’s ambassador to Colombia). The Unification Church’s input 
into USGSC is impressive, and the organization is regarded by 
investigative journalists Louis Wolf and Fred Clarkson as “yet another 
CAUSA operation.”>* Current board members include L. Francis 
Bouchey;*° Robert Pfaltzgraaf of the IFPA; Lawrence Sulz, affiliated 
with the Hale Foundation (see below); Richard Pipes of Harvard 
University and the Heritage Foundation; and a large set of retired 
military officers also affiliated with ASC (Moorer, Graham, Lemnitzer, 
Stilwell, Wedemeyer, etc.). 

The aims of the Global Strategy Council are to promote “global 
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strategic planning” and “to act as a catalyst to help define national 
strategy” along the lines desired by its hard-line-right board and 
officers.*° In accord with these aims it sponsors strategy formulation 
and outreach programs, as well as research and conferences on 
various international issues. Its Caribbean and Latin American 
studies director is Roger W. Fontaine, former Latin America specialist 
for the Reagan National Security Council, also affiliated elsewhere 
with the Moon system and Bouchey’s Council for Inter-American 
Security.°’ We mentioned earlier the program on low-intensity 
conflict and terrorism codirected by Cline and Alexander. Most 
revealing, perhaps, is the program on Geopolitics of Southern Africa, 
directed by Stephen A. Halper, a former operative in the Nixon 
White House and Ray Cline’s son-in-law, who was involved in the 
Debategate scandal, brought to light during House hearings in 
1984.°° The featured political subdivision of the program is “African 
Insurgencies Supported by the Soviet Union.” 

The council links together individuals connected with the Unifi- 
cation Church and other far-right operations (ASC, CIAS, and 
IFPA), to CSIS and the omnipresent Yonah Alexander. It has former 
officials Cline, Kirkpatrick, and Rumsfeld to lend respectability to its 
terrorism studies. With this political cast, that South African view- 
points would be put in the frame of Soviet support and insurgent 
“terrorism” is a foregone conclusion. 


International Security Council (ISC) The International Security 
Council is the main U.S. agency of the Moon system in the field of 
terrorism propaganda. In a brochure issued by ISC in October 1987, 
ISC head Joseph Churba acknowledges the “generous and unwav- 
ering support of CAUSA International and that of the Reverend 
Sun Myung Moon, whose understanding of the threat to Judaeo- 
Christian civilization is unique, as is his selfless commitment to 
freedom, security and peace” (p. 2). 

The predecessor organization to ISC, the Center for International 
Security (CIS), was organized by Churba in 1979. Its board included 
Major General George Keegan, Jr. (USAF, ret.), William Kintner, 
Admiral Elmo Zumwalt (USN, ret.), Lieutenant General Daniel 
Graham (USA, ret.), and Bernard Yoh, cofounder of Accuracy in 
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Media and former counterinsurgency consultant to South Vietnam 
puppet president Ngo Dinh Diem and other terrorist governments 
in the U.S. sphere of influence. Also on the board were Frank 
Gervasi and Joan Peters. These reflect CIS-ISC and Churba’s long- 
time and fanatical devotion to Israel. Gervasi is a well-known and 
passionate apologist for Israeli policy; Peters is the author of From 
Time Immemorial, a volume published in 1984 to demonstrate that 
Palestinian Arabs were intruders into Palestine (so that, by an easy 
inference, they were not unreasonably denied political rights in that 
area).°° The reorganized ISC board of 1986 continued to include 
Kintner and Churba, but it now contained seven Mexican conser- 
vatives, four retired military officers (now including Gordon Sumner, 
Jr.), and several other right-wingers. 

The ISC advances its proclaimed goal of formulating “global 
strategic analysis” by sponsoring international conferences, through 
its quarterly journal, Global Affairs, and by taking out full-page ads 
in such organs as the New York Times. There it posts its various 
“declarations” on issues ranging from the security of Southeast Asia 
(NYT, May 4, 1986) to the Reagan-Gorbachev summit (NYT, Dec. 
9, 1985). In both of these ads, the world is divided into the good 
and the evil, the problem being the naiveté of the leaders of the 
good and their failure to grasp fully the sinister intentions of the 
enemy. In both, also, the Strategic Defense Initiative is lauded as a 
marvel of creativity: “a wholly defensive system . . . indispensable to 
the restoration of a nuclear balance.” Among the publications of 
CIS and ISC are Frank Gervasi’s 1982 booklet, Media Coverage: The 
War in Lebanon, and papers by S. B. Kelly, The Soviet Penetration of 
Iran, and Daniel O. Graham, Why Not Defend America? 

In 1963 Churba entered into a professional relationship with 
Meier Kahane in an operation they called Consultant Research 
Association, which infiltrated organizations and collected information 
on behalf of the FBI and other government and private organiza- 
tions. During the Vietnam War period, with seed money from the 
government and certain labor groups, the two of them established 
the Fourth of July Movement, an organization that tried to mobilize 
support on college campuses for the Vietnam War. The two wrote 
a book in 1968, The Jewish Stake in Vietnam, secretly funded and 
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published by the U.S. government, the theme of which was the 
importance for Israel that the United States keep its commitments 
in places like South Vietnam.®° 

After obtaining a doctorate in international relations at Columbia 
University, Churba worked on the faculty of the Air University till 
1972 and then became a Middle East intelligence estimator for the 
air force. In 1979 he organized CIS. Following Reagan’s election, 
Churba entered the government again as a “senior policy advisor” 
on disarmament, resigning once again in 1982. 

Churba’s devotion to Israel has never flagged. His writings and 
campaigns have constantly focused on Israel, its service to U.S. 
interests, its creative efforts in Lebanon.®! Churba has argued, time 
and again, that the PLO is little more than a Soviet-front organization 
and that the mere presence of Arabs in Israel should be cause for 
worry. According to a piece distributed by CIS, “the Arab inhabitants 
of the West Bank are Jordanian citizens and, therefore, enemy 
nationals vis-a-vis Israel under the rules of war.” 

Given Churba’s view of Palestinians as enemy agents, he is popular 
in Israeli “counterterrorism” circles, and he has close ties to the 
Israeli military and intelligence. A major conference on state terror- 
ism and the international system was held by the ISC and CAUSA 
International in January 1986 in the hospitable environment of Tel 
Aviv, with speeches by Dr. Bo Hi Pak, Arnaud de Borchgrave, 
Charles Lichenstein, Gordon Sumner, Jr. (USA, ret.), and Yehuda 
Blum, former Israeli ambassador to the UN.® 

Churba joined other luminaries of the extreme right in signing 
an ad in the May 1985 Conservative Digest, which denounced Chester 
Crocker and the Reagan administration for selling out South Africa 
and failing to support “the courageous RENAMO Freedom Fighters” 
and others struggling against Soviet tyranny. Churba is well regarded 
by Birchite John Rees, who has a flattering introduction on Churba 
preceding his interview with that “distinguished founding director” 
of CIS in the November 3, 1982 issue of the Review of the News, the 
John Birch Society’s weekly. An interesting feature of that interview, 
displaying Churba’s quality of intellect and his position on the 
extreme right, is his expressed view that the freeze movement “is an 
extension of Soviet propaganda, an extension of the Politburo’s 
‘active measures’ agencies.” 
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Churba is connected to other elements of the far right through 
his service as advisor to GeoMilitech Consultants Corporation, along 
with John Singlaub of WACL and Edward Luttwak of CSIS. 
GeoMilitech was founded in 1984 by Barbara Studley, a friend of 
Singlaub’s, apparently as an arms conduit for the secret government. 
The firm supplied arms to the Salvadoran government as well as 
the Nicaraguan contras, Singlaub using GeoMilitech to procure $5.3 
million in weapons, which were transferred to Adolfo Calero in June 
1985.93 

Despite this background of close connection to the Unification 
Church and his extreme bias and fanaticism, Churba has appeared 
on numerous television and radio programs as a terrorism expert, 
including CNN News, the “MacNeil/Lehrer Newshour,” NBC News, 
ABC’s “Nightline,” and the “Larry King Show.” His line and orga- 
nizational connections, though far-right, are within the bounds 
acceptable to the Western establishment. 


The Nathan Hale Institute The Nathan Hale Institute was incor- 
porated in 1977 to track and provide information on terrorist 
organizations and their supporters. Both the institute and an affiliated 
Hale Foundation are run out of the same office. The original trustees 
of the foundation were Lawrence Sulz, a CIA intelligence operations 
officer for twenty-three years; Daren Flitcroft, a former State De- 
partment attaché in the Philippines, and John R. Horton, a CIA 
operations officer (1948-75) who later became the national intelli- 
gence officer for Latin America (1983—84). 

Three individuals with ties to the’ far right have been officers of 
the Hale Foundation. The president-director listed in the 1981 filing 
for a Hale Foundation application to conduct business in the District 
of Columbia was John Carbaugh, an ally of Senator Jesse Helms 
and, as we noted in the previous chapter, an attendee at the 1980 
Buenos Aires meeting of CAL, the Latin American branch of WACL. 
Sam Crutchfield, personal attorney to neo-Nazi Roger Pearson, and 
the man who helped Iran-contra defendant Robert Owen found the 
Institute for Democracy, Education and Assistance as a contra 
resupply front operation, was secretary-treasurer of Hale. Victor 
Fediay, listed as the foundation’s registered agent for the District of 
Columbia according to their annual reports through 1988, once 
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worked with Robert Moss at a news service known as Capitol 
Information Services. He is a former aide to Senator Strom Thur- 
mond and spent twenty years with the Aerospace Technology 
Division, a secret intelligence division of the U.S. Air Force. Fediay 
was the Washington liaison for an international gathering of right- 
wing businessmen and French mercenaries seeking to begin a 
secessionist revolt in the Azores after the left came to power in 
Portugal in 1974.°* In this enterprise Fediay worked with elements 
from the French Secret Army Organization (OAS), a rightist terrorist 
organization that sought to stage a coup in the Portuguese-held 
Azores in order to encourage the far right on the mainland to 
attempt a similar action against the new government. 

The Nathan Hale Institute is currently directed by Raymond 
Wannall, former assistant director of the FBI’s intelligence division. 
This division was responsible for monitoring “subversives,” “front 
organizations,” and “activist types” (to use Wannall’s own language 
taken from his 1974 testimony before the House Internal Security 
Committee).°° In spite of attempts by Congress to curb the domestic 
surveillance activities of the FBI, Wannall interpreted the bureau’s 
powers as broad enough to escape any such strictures. In a 1976 
memorandum, included in the Final Report of the Church committee, 
Wannall observed that the “intelligence-gathering activities of the 
FBI have had as their basis the intention of the President to delegate 
his constitutional authority,” including those statutes “pertaining to 
the national security.”6 

Wannall, a professional anticommunist in the mold and manner 
of J. Edgar Hoover, founded the Nathan Hale Institute in order to 
keep files on domestic “terrorist” operations and organizations. Ina 
booklet published by the institute entitled Who Is Tracking the Terror- 
ists? Wannall identified the ACLU, the Institute for Policy Studies, 
the National Lawyers Guild, the Communist party, USA, and the 
“left-oriented media elite” as supporting—directly or indirectly— 
domestic terrorist organizations controlled by Moscow. In Wannall’s 
vocabulary, “leftist,” “subversive,” and “terrorist” are coextensive 
and coeval. Wannall’s operation provides an excellent example of 
the links between “counterterrorism” and “counterdissidence,” par- 
ticularly on the domestic front. 

Among those who are or have been included as advisors to 
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Wannall’s operation are Ray Cline; Francis J. McNamara, a former 
military intelligence officer, one-time staff director of the House 
Committee on Interna] Security, national: director for the VFW’s 
anticommunist program, as well as editor of Counterattack, a 1950s 
blacklisting service;57 Herbert Romerstein, a longtime HUAC staffer 
and “investigator” for the House Internal Security Committee’s 
Republican minority;® Donald F. B. Jameson, vice-president of 
Research Associates International, Ltd., a risk assessment firm in the 
Washington area, and a 1973 CIA “retiree”; Eugene Methvin of 
Reader’s Digest; and retired Lieutenant General Daniel O. Graham, 
former director of the Defense Intelligence Agency and currently a 
member of the ASC’s National Strategy Committee. Graham serves 
on the board of directors for the Unification Church’s CAUSA, is 
vice-chairman of the American branch of WACL, and has held 
positions on honorary committees for the American Friends of the 
Anti-Bolshevik Bloc of N ations, a haven for Nazi war criminals.®9 

According to the Hale Foundation’s 1986 annual report, the main 
objective of the foundation was “to lobby Congress for a strong U.S. 
Intelligence Community.” To this end, representatives from the 
foundation urged members of the Senate to support the Central 
American Counterterrorism Act (S.1757), lobbied the Senate for 
increased support to the contras, and urged congressional represen- 
tatives to defeat H.R. 4276, which sought to open public debate on 
U.S. support for covert operations in Angola. 

The Hale F oundation, following in the footsteps of James Angle- 
ton’s Intelligence and Security Fund (see below under ASC), also 
sought to provide legal support for intelligence officers facing lawsuits 
for violating the constitutional rights of individuals subjected to 
surveillance or harassment. The foundation also publishes booklets, 
hosts seminars and conferences, and maintains a “clandestine collec- 
tion” (private blacklist) on suspected terrorists operating in the United 
States. 


American Security Council (ASC ) While the ASC is neither a think 
tank nor a policy institute, it has been involved in providing funding 
and logistical support for many other members of the terrorism 
industry. Like Heritage, it is important because of its size, influence, 
and extreme right-wing connections and policy orientation. 
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The ASC was founded in 1955 as the Mid-American Research 
Library, a resource center for files on suspected communists and 
subversives. Initially funded by Sears, Roebuck and Company, Mo- 
torola, and Marshall Field and Company, the library maintained 
information on individuals for use by corporations seeking to exclude 
“troublemakers” and union organizers. Appropriately, the organi- 
zation was originally staffed largely by ex-FBI agents. Virtually from 
its inception ASC also cosponsored annual conferences on cold-war 
strategy, attended by government officials, corporations such as 
Honeywell and U.S Steel, and CIA-linked institutes such as the 
Foreign Policy Research Institute (FPRI) of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, noted for hard-line and extremist views on military and 
foreign policy issues. Another sponsor of these conferences was the 
Aircraft Industries Association, a trade and lobbying organization, 
and one of the groups that had pressed the U.S. government to 
admit Nazi scientists after World War II.7° 

By 1983, under the direction of its president, John Fisher, a 
former executive of Sears as well as an army and FBI alumnus, the 
revamped, Virginia-based ASC had shifted its emphasis strongly 
toward military and foreign policy issues. It had grown to 30,000 
members and was heavily funded by such major defense contractors 
as Lockheed, Boeing, and General Dynamics. Its hard-line policy 
positions were well adapted to the demands of these contractors, 
and Wes McCune, a veteran analyst of right-wing organizations, has 
stated that ASC is “not just the representative of the military- 
industrial complex, it is the personification of the military-industrial 
complex.””! ASC lobbies and propagandizes for the military- 
industrial complex in a variety of ways. It puts money into election 
campaigns of rightists who will vote for defense and repression at 
home and abroad.”? The ASC masterminded Missouri Congressman 
Richard Ichord’s restoration of the House Un-American Activities 
Committee as the House Internal Security Committee in 1969, under 
the guise of combatting terrorism. With a 1982 television budget of 
$5 million, the ASC drove home its hawkish, pro-arms industry line 
with a program called “The SALT Syndrome,” shown over two 
thousand times on five hundred stations nationwide.”3 

ASC has a complex structure, with many subsidiaries carrying out 
a variety of functions. Its boards of advisors and directors have had 
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fairly generous representation from military contractor firms, but 
the contractor presence is felt more in financial support than open 
listing on boards. The boards are dominated by right-wing members 
of government, defense intellectuals, and rightist retirees of the 
military and intelligence establishment, the last including in the 
1980s: James Angleton (ex-CIA), John Singlaub (USA, ret.), Daniel 
Graham (USA, ret.), John S. McCain (USN, ret.), Gordon Graham 
(USN, ret.), Lyman Lemnitzer (USA, ret.), Albert Wedemeyer (USA, 
ret.), Nathan Twining (USAF, ret.), Lewis Walt, (USMC, ret.), 
Richard Stilwell (USA, ret.), Paul Harkins (USA, ret.), and George 
Keegan, Jr. (USAF, ret.), among many others. ASC has featured 
congressional cochairmen in its brochures, including a dozen U.S. 
congressmen and senators, among them Robert Dole, Paul Laxalt, 
Jack Kemp, Samuel Stratton, and William Chappell. 

In the late 1950s and early 1960s ASC gained some notoriety 
when it was revealed that one of its affiliates, the Institute for 
American Strategy (IAS), had been used by the National Security 
Council as the vehicle for training military personnel on national 
security issues, with help from the right-wing Richardson Foundation 
(later the Smith-Richardson F oundation). One of the “educators” of 
IAS was William Kintner, also of the FPRI, a longtime CIA official, 
the author of the pioneering extremist text of the McCarthy era, 
The Front Is Everywhere." He argued in the Reader’s Digest of May 
1962 that the attacks on the John Birch Society and other extreme- 
right organizations in that period were a result of Soviet disinfor- 
mation efforts. Another participant in IAS activities during this 
period was Edward Lansdale, a counterinsurgency veteran of the 
Philippines and Vietnam.” 

ASC’s links to the far right are extensive and spectacular, like 
those of Heritage. Roger Pearson, the anti-Semite, racist, and neo- 
Nazi, has been a director of one of its subsidiaries, the American 
Foreign Policy Institute. Its main outreach subsidiary, the Council 
on Peace Through Strength (CPTS), is composed of 171 organiza- 
tions that include a substantial number of anti-Semitic, racist, vigi- 
lante, and fascist organizations. One affiliate, the American Vigilante 
Intelligence Federation, was founded and led by Harry Jung, the 
first major U.S. distributor of the Protocols of the Elders of Zion. 
Another, the American Coalition of Patriotic Societies, was founded 
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by John Trevor, one of ASC’s board members till his death several 
years ago, and a leading U.S. supporter of Hitler and National 
Socialism. Russ Bellant shows that innumerable emigré groups that 
are members of CPTS are dominated by “Nazi collaborationists, 
emigré fascists and anti-Semites.”’”° CPTS counts among its member 
organizations the Bulgarian National Front, the creation of Ivan 
Docheff, sentenced to death in Bulgaria, in absentia, for war crimes; 
the Slovak World Congress, cofounded by Josef Mikus, wanted in 
Czechoslavakia for war crimes; and the Byelorussian American 
Committee, run by a former SS engineer in Minsk named John 
Kosiak. Kosiak is still wanted for war crimes in the Soviet Union.” 

Complementing this large pro-Nazi and Nazi collaborationist 
element, one of the constituents of CPTS is the Coalition for 
Constitutional Justice and Security, whose function is to terminate 
the work of the Office of Special Investigations (OSI), a Department 
of Justice agency organized to investigate Nazi war criminals in the 
United States.”* ASC’s links to the apartheid regimes of South Africa 
also have been close and strong. 

ASC is tied directly to John Singlaub’s World Anti-Communist 
League (WACL) through its affiliate CPTS. The relationship is 
reciprocal, as Singlaub serves as a member of ASC’s strategy com- 
mittee, as well as on two other ASC boards. Since 1970 there have 
been three U.S. organizations that have served as the U.S. branch 
of WACL, and all three have been members of CPTS. The first, the 
American Council for World Freedom, was chaired by John Fisher; 
the second, the Council on American Affairs, was headed by Roger ' 
Pearson; the third, the U.S. Council for World Freedom, was formed 
in 1981 by Singlaub himself and immediately became a U.S. branch 
of WACL.”° 

Another affiliate of ASC is the Security and Intelligence Founda- 
tion (SIF), founded originally in 1977 as a fund “to assist in the legal 
defense of those members of the national security community 
wrongly or at least excessively chastised for alleged excesses, and in 
response to the immoderate reaction to the Church and Pike 
committee’s hearings.”®° The fund and SIF were designed to educate 
and propagandize in favor of an intelligence “mission” as seen by 
the hard-line right. The organization was appropriately headed by 
James Angleton, the former counterintelligence chief of the CIA, 
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most famous for his interventions in Italy in the early 1940s in favor 
of protecting Fascist “assets” and for his belief that the split between 
China and the Soviet Union was a piece of Red disinformation.®! 

ASC’s commitment to the apartheid regimes in Africa has been 
strong. Its CPTS affiliate, the Conservative Caucus, has worked 
directly with the South African government and has been an 
important agency attacking the Reagan administration for its failure 
to align itself openly and militarily with South Africa.82 CPTS’s 
College Republican National Committee affiliate, led by Jack Abra- 
moff, linked up with the extreme right-wing National Student 
Federation (NSF) of South Africa in 1983, and brought that orga- 
nization into CPTS.®° ASC was host to Ian Smith, the prime minister 
of apartheid Rhodesia in 1978, and organized a “fact-finding” tour 
of Rhodesia, Namibia, and South Africa under South African 
auspices in 1979. It arranged a visit to the United States in 1981 by 
five officials of South African intelligence, setting up meetings with 
Jeane Kirkpatrick and Pentagon and NSC officials. ASC has also 
devoted a great effort to selling Savimbi and UNITA, organizing 
Savimbi’s visits and tours, and through Abramoff and the Conser- 
vative Caucus, attacking Shultz and Crocker for insufficient enthu- 
siasm for the anticommunist crusade in southern Africa. 

On Central American issues, the ASC has fought strenuously for 
contra aid and has sought to give credibility to the death squad right. 
In 1981, it sponsored a lobbying junket to Congress by El Salvador’s 
Roberto D’Aubuisson, acknowledged leader of their death squads 
and organizer of the assassination of Archbishop Oscar Romero. 
The ASC interviewed D’Aubuisson in June 1984 for its radio 
program and newsletter. In 1982, ASC funded a visit by contra 
leader Steadman Fagoth in order to allow him to testify before 
Congress.*4 It has also tried to mobilize support for former Somoza 
colonel and contra leader Enrique Bermúdez. ASC’s director for 
inter-American affairs, Samuel Dickens, a retired U.S. intelligence 
and air force officer, has written several articles in the magazine 
Replica praising the founder of the Salvadoran death squads, General 
Medrano, as a “patriot.” Bellant points out that 


Replica is the magazine of the Tecos, a Mexican neo-Nazi group 
noted for bizarre anti-Semitism and for its longtime leadership of 
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the Latin American affiliate of the World Anti-Communist 
League—an affiliate which served as the political umbrella of Latin 
America’s death squads.®° 


ASC has been extremely close to the Reagan administration. 
Reagan himself joined CPTS as an individual member in 1978, and 
ASC worked hard for his election in 1980. It participated heavily in 
the Reagan transition teams, and Reagan provided three fund- 
raising letters for ASC in his first year in office. ASC’s films on 
Central America and arms policy were not only praised and pushed 
by administration officials, but the government also gave secret 
material support to these projects. Bellant states that “in August 
1982, the ASC Foundation held a speaker’s training forum in the 
White House, with high administration officials participating.”®® 

In sum, ASC has served as a base and clearinghouse for right- 
wing terrorists, such as D’Aubuisson and Savimbi, and known and 
acknowledged war criminals, such as Kosiak and Docheff. It also 
supports important Western experts on terrorism, such as Ray Cline, 
Stefan Possony, William Van Cleave, Neil Livingstone, and William 
R. Kintner, who serve or have served on ASC’s National Strategy 
Committee. As we have seen, there is no inconsistency in this 
linkage. a 


Israel 


In the late 1970s world opinion veered against Israeli policy toward 
the Palestinians. The Israeli response was a concerted effort to 
portray the Palestinians in general and the PLO in particular as 
“terrorists,” for one does not have to do business with or make any 
political concessions to terrorists. Terrorism studies were stepped 
up, conferences were organized, and terrorism institutes were begun 
or expanded. 


The Jonathan Institute The Jonathan Institute was the most 
important product of the new Israeli public relations strategy. The 
institute was founded in 1979 by Benjamin Netanyahu, a prominent 
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rightist and Israeli ambassador to the United States, who named the 
organization after his brother Jonathan, who died in the Entebbe 
airport raid in 1976. Its propaganda function and its design to 
influence U.S. and other Western opinion makers were suggested 
by its opening offices in Washington, D.C., and New York, as well 
as in Jerusalem. Its main activity from its birth was the organization 
of conferences, carefully designed to bring in sympathetic leaders, 
experts, and journalists to get across the message: the PLO is a 
terrorist organization, and the Soviet Union is its parent and | 
supporter. 

The names of the institute’s board of directors are not made 
public, but the organization serves as a virtual arm of the Israeli 
state.°” Institute officials told Dial Torgerson of the Los Angeles Times 
that while the organization was privately financed, the 1979 confer- 
ence was being run “with the assistance of the Israeli government.”88 
Brian Crozier, a Participant in the 1979 conference, wrote in the 
National Review that the committee organized to sponsor the confer- 
ence included Menachem Begin, “[who] heads the Committee, 
followed by Moshe Dayan . . . and most of the famous names in 
Israel’s brief history.”®9 

The two conferences organized by the Jonathan Institute, in | 
Jerusalem in July 1979 and in Washington, D.C., in June 1984, were | | 
major events and highly effective for Israeli and Western propaganda. i 
Both drew in many high officials and big-name journalists and | 
successfully attracted extensive press coverage on the threat of 
terrorism as portrayed in the Western model. The 1979 conference, 
held under heavy army and police guard, attracted some four 
hundred journalists. Attendees included Annie Kriegel and Jacques | 
Soustelle from France;®° Lord Alan Chalfont, Brian Crozier, Paul 
Johnson, and Robert Moss from Great Britain; George Bush, Ray 
Cline, Midge Decter, Norman Podhoretz, Claire Sterling, Ben Wat- 
tenberg, George Will, and Senators John Danforth and Henry 
Jackson from the United States; and numerous Israeli political, 
military, and intelligence figures.9! | 

The opening session of the 1979 conference was addressed by | 
Israeli Prime Minister Begin, who successfully urged the assembled 
guests to get out and sell the message. One of the participants, Claire 
Sterling, spelled it out in her best-selling book The Terror Network. 
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Its themes, expounded at the conference without deviation, were 
presented in a booklet issued by the conference itself, entitled 
International Terrorism: The Soviet Connection, with chapters by Crozier, 
Moss, Jack Kemp, Major General George Keegan, Jr., Henry Jackson, 
and Richard Pipes. It is interesting to note that although the 
conference was held in Israel and was supposedly of international 
interest, four of the papers were written by Americans, the other 
two by an Australian and an Englishman famous for their long 
service as CIA assets. All six were notable exponents of hard-line 
views and strategies” and fall into the right-wing category of positions 
on the opinion-policy spectrum. 

The 1984 conference succeeded in assembling a similarly large 
and prestigious group of participants and audience. Leading ad- 
dresses were given by U.S. Secretary of State George Shultz, UN 
Ambassador Jeane Kirkpatrick, and Israeli Prime Minister Yitzhak 
Rabin. Also in attendance were Daniel Patrick Moynihan, Midge 
Decter, Paul Laxalt, Edwin Meese, Jack Kemp, and media stars 
Daniel Schorr and Ted Koppel. As in 1979, the conference featured 
terrorism as the new focus of Israeli, U.S., and European foreign 
policy concern, and the participants chosen assured the uncontested 
reiteration of the Western model, with a strong bent toward its 
extremist version. The Palestinians, with their alleged Soviet “spon- 
sors,” were held responsible for almost every (retail) terrorist attack 
cited by the body of experts in attendance, who, among others, 
included Michael Ledeen, Claire Sterling, Ray Cline, Arnaud de 
Borchgrave, Lord Chalfont, and Jillian Becker. 

The institute also effectively publicized its espoused doctrine of 
“preemptive retaliation,” the Israeli policy of killing those designated 
as terrorists before they can act. To the delight of institute sponsors, 
U.S. Secretary of State George Shultz pushed this line at the 
conference and earlier in appearances before the Denton committee. 
The 1984 conference also produced a widely reviewed book edited 
by Netanyahu, Terrorism: How the West Can Win, and established 
Netanyahu as a leading international voice in the war against 
terrorism.” 
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Jaffee Center for Strategic Studies Among the other Israeli insti- 
tutions addressing the issue of terrorism, the most important is the 
Jaffee Center for Strategic Studies, which is affiliated with the 
University of Tel Aviv. Its links to the government include its head, 
Major General Aharon Yariv, former director of Israeli intelligence, 
and editorial board members Brigadier General Aryeh Shalev and 
Minister of Defense Yitzhak Rabin. Walter Laqueur of CSIS and 
JINSA is also on the editorial board. 

The governments of Israel and South Africa have had a de facto 
military alliance for many years, and Israel has given support to all 
of South Africa’s terrorist clients, including UNITA and RENAMO. 
In parallel, the Jaffee Center has had warm relations with the 
Terrorism Research Centre in Cape Town, South Africa, and the 
Jaffee experts have shared with their South African counterparts a 
common perception of terrorism and terrorists. 

The center sponsors books, monographs, and conferences on a 
number of subjects, with a strong emphasis on terrorism. It has 
provided a base for Dr. Ariel Merari, one of Israel’s leading analysts 
of terrorism and coauthor, with Shlomi Elad, of The International 
Dimension of Palestinian Terrorism (Westview, 1986). Merari’s work is 
discussed further in chapter 7. The center’s 1979 conference on 
terrorism in Tel Aviv attracted an international group, including 
Brian Jenkins, J. Bowyer Bell, Yonah Alexander, and Robert Kup- 
perman from the United States, Robert Moss and Paul Wilkinson 
from Great Britain, and Hans-Joseph Horchem from West Germany. 
There was no departure in the published record of the conference 
from the Western format and identification of terrorists and victims. 
Its most interesting feature was the fact that twenty-one of the forty- 
six participants were state officials. 


The United Kingdom 


The major British terrorism institutes are, like their counterparts in 
the United States and Israel, closely tied to the intelligence agencies, 
military, police, and corporate establishment. They are more fre- 
quently linked to foreign intelligence agencies, reflecting both the 
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client status of the British government vis-a-vis the United States 
and the close ties of the British right to the South African apartheid 
regime. We describe only two of the British institutes here. 


The Institute for the Study of Conflict (ISC) The London-based 
Institute for the Study of Conflict (ISC) provides an especially well- 
documented case study of the use of a purportedly “independent” 
institute as a front for propaganda operations of hidden intelligence 
agency and corporate sponsors. In 1968, and again in the mid-1970s, 
ISC’s principal, Brian Crozier, was revealed in the British press to 
have been an agent of British and U.S. intelligence, to have served 
secretly as a propaganda conduit for the South African police, and 
to have colluded with British firms and trade associations in a 
campaign to smear British trade unions with the tar of subversion. 
This did not in any way discredit Crozier as a Western expert. He 
continued to be cited as a reputable authority in Britain and the 
United States and was a major speaker at the Jonathan Institute 
conference of 1979. 

Crozier was long a regular contributor to Britain’s Economist and 
to the U.S. National Review, while taking time off to write an admiring 
biography of the Spanish dictator, Francisco Franco.” In 1966 he 
became the head of the CIA-organized and CIA-supervised Forum 
World Features (FWF),°’ a purported “news” service that sought to 
compete with UPI and Reuters. In 1968 Crozier was identified in 
the British press as an agent of British intelligence,’ and in 1975 
the nature of FWF itself was exposed when the Pentagon admitted, 
during the Church committee investigations, that it had used FWF 
as a propaganda agency in Europe. According to a report to CIA 
Director Richard Helms in 1968, FWF “provided the U.S. with a 
significant means to counter communist propaganda,” and a hand- 
written note on the document added, “Run with the knowledge and 
cooperation of British intelligence.”9? 

ISC was established with secret CIA funding in 1970, to comple- 
ment the work of FWF—the latter was a conduit for suitable “news” 
to the media; ISC would provide anticommunist propaganda under 
the guise of “independent research” and the analyses of independent 
experts like Crozier. As Steve Weissman noted, although it produced 
no substantial research, Crozier’s institute gave “academic respecta- 
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bility to old anti-Communist clichés, whether on Vietnam or Angola,” 
and “offered professional and authoritative-sounding analyses, both 
for the general public and for more specialized audiences of aca- 
demics, policy makers, police officials, and military commanders.”!°° 

Besides the CIA, the ISC was funded by Richard Mellon Scaife, 
who provided more than $1.1 million to the institute between 1973 
and 1979, and by the Ford F oundation, Shell Oil, British Petroleum, 
and other firms.!® As we noted earlier, the Heritage Foundation 
sent some $140,000 to Crozier for distribution through a right-wing 
“clearinghouse” called the International Freedom Fund Establish- 
ment, based in England. According to Scaife associate R. Daniel 
McMichael, ISC “set up solid working relationships with the Heritage 
Foundation, the National Strategy Information Center, the Institute 
for Foreign Policy Analysis, and a number of other Scaife-supported 
organizations.”!°? ISC also received financial support from the so- 
called Pinay Circle, established in 1969 and named for a former 
prime minister of France, Antoine Pinay. The circle’s chief fund- 
raiser was Jean Violet, a member of the SDECE, France’s intelligence 
agency. Well connected to U.S., British, West German, and South 
African intelligence, Violet was also friendly with numerous right- 
wing millionaires and politicians in Europe and the United States. 
The circle included William Colby, former director of the CIA, 
Edwin Feulner of Heritage, retired General Stilwell of the U.S. 
Defense Intelligence Agency and ASC, and Crozier himself, 105 

In the early 1970s, ISC played a significant role in politicizing 
industrial conflict in England. In cooperation with the Confederation 
of British Industries (CBI), it launched a campaign designed to 
establish that industrial conflict rested on “subversion,” and it helped 
get important segments of the press to blame “left-wing militants” 
for labor unrest. Subsequently, it was found from ISC’s own corre- 
spondence that ISC was being funded by CBI and its member firms; 
that its study Sources of Conflict in British Industry was written in part 
by writers from other institutes closely affiliated with industry; and 
that much of its “evidence” came from the files of well-known and 
discredited right-wing organizations whose materials only took on 
respectability when laundered through ISC.!% 

Similarly, it was disclosed in 1975 that the institute had close 
relations with high police and intelligence officials in Rhodesia and 
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South Africa, with whom they had exchanged visits and information 
in a highly collegial spirit. Crozier’s own commitment to South 
Africa, common to so many in the right-wing network of institutes 
and experts, was shown in his writing a propaganda tract for the 
apartheid government.” It was also evident in his 1981 statement 
on appropriate Western strategy for South Africa in the National 
Review: 


The real priority is to stop SWAPO coming to power in Namibia; 
for if they do, South Africa will be totally isolated, and the West 
cannot survive without South Africa’s minerals; moreover, if 
Namibia goes, the South African hold on the strategic harbor of 
Walvis Bay will become tenuous . . . ; moreover, with SWAPO in 
power Savimbi will be outflanked and starved of supplies; so the 
real priority is Angola: give Savimbi and the other Angolan 
guerrillas operating in the north maximum aid and the whole 
Cuban effort in Africa can be nullified, and possibly SWAPO can 
be finished off in the bargain.’ 


ISC’s Peter Janke, now with Control Risks Ltd., was a good friend 
and close ally of Michael Morris of the South African security police 
and, eventually, head of the South African Terrorism Research 
Centre. ISC’s Conflict Study no. 52, South Africa—The End of Empire, 
written by Janke, was based in part on information on “terrorism” 
in Mozambique supplied him by P. J. De Wit, the head of South 
African intelligence, a source unacknowledged in the report. ISC 
also passed along to South African officials their report Sources of 
Conflict in British Industry, which would be useful for-indicating how 
South African unions might be attacked as recalcitrant and strike- 
prone, not on account of any real grievances but only because of 
“left-wing militants” and outside agitators.'°’ 

ISC also established close working relationships with the British 
police and military. John Alderson, the director of the Bramshill 
Police College in 1972, asked Janke to help the college develop a 
course on terrorism and countersubversion. The ISC’s “Manual on 
Counter-Insurgency” was developed and used at the Police College 
and elsewhere. The stress of ISC’s instruction was on the need for 
more extensive surveillance and preemptive action.’ This training, 
sponsored ultimately by the CIA and British intelligence, is strongly 
reminiscent of the U.S. training of Latin American police in the 
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a conservative agenda. One of the memos states that “as far as can 
be judged by outsiders Crozier has initiated with his group the 


ism and damage to internal security.” Within a month of the Pinay 
Circle’s discussion of ways of promoting Strauss (January 1980), 


Crozier had an article in Sir James Goldsmith’s magazine NOW! in 


Goldsmith himself soon made allegations that Der Spiegel’s criticisms 
of Strauss were “orchestrated by the KGB.”110 This led to a lawsuit 
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on the other hand, Crozier has only “purr” words—a man of “political 
vision,” a “statesman,” one who “brought peace and prosperity where 
disorder and poverty had reigned,” who has engaged in “one of the 
most interesting . . . constitutional [sic] experiments in the world 
today,” and who has been badly maligned in claims of systematic 
torture that, barring a few “early excesses,” are “palpably false.”!’ 
The fatal flaw of Western democracy and party systems is their 
inability to provide for national security and to protect the state 
against subversion, which is the first order of business in a properly 
run state. A well-run state also does not let unions and welfare 
systems get out of hand, as happens regularly in democracies and 
with party systems. Authoritarian regimes, despite their excesses, at 
least give proper value to security and property rights, and in 
Crozier’s accounting, Franco Spain rates just a mite below England 
under the labor government.'!* 

The class bias in Crozier’s analysis is blatant. National security for 
him is, by implication, the security of property interests; subversion 
is anything that threatens those interests. This is why he affiliates 
with and apologizes for right-wing dictatorships like those of Pinochet 
and Franco, and the apartheid system of South Africa, which create 
mass insecurity but protect established property interests. From a 
nonowners’ and democratic perspective, however, Pinochet and the 
generals of Latin America have been a premier force for subversion 
of democracy and a threat to the livelihood and personal freedom 
of the majority. Crozier never discusses these alternative concep- 
tions of subversion and insecurity; he simply premises that these 
threats are from the left. As in standard right-wing treatises, he 
postulates that the Soviet Union is trying to conquer the world, that 
its agents are everywhere penetrating unions and other organizations 
of the left, and thus it is the left that poses the fearsome threat of 
“totalism.” The organized right, security forces, and Pinochet strive 
to counter this threat only for the good of society; the military 
leaders in Latin America “intervened out of a sense of duty and as 
ultimate repositories of the well-being of their nations . . . it was 
their job to clear up the mess created by party politicians.”*'* Thus 
mass killings and torture are pushed under the rug or rationalized 
by Crozier and never constitute “terrorism.” In Crozier’s manichean 
world, any group that calls itself anticommunist and fights leftist or 
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even nonaligned regimes is defended, no matter how violent. Crozier 
even rallies to the support of RENAMO against the “highly tenden- 
tious” State Department report of 1988,"!° putting himself in the 
class that we may call the “RENAMO right” of the West—a significant 
set in the Western terrorism industry.!!6 

It may be observed that Crozier’s views are extremely close to 
those of the Latin American generals and spokesmen of the National 
Security State, as expounded, for example, at the November 1987 
Council of Armies. Crozier has always found any serious reformist 
or left tendency in England to be a frightening manifestation of 
international communist influence—Thatcher barely saved “free- 
dom”—and both he and the generals find that their pro bono 
interventions are always just in the nick of time. The Langemann 
papers, of course, indicate that Crozier and his friends in the Pinay 
Circle are not above a little opportunistic use of frightening threats 
to freedom to achieve the kind of nondemocratic but “secure” 
political order to which they aspire. 

While at ISC, Crozier and his associates produced several essays 
dealing with international terrorism in their monthly, Conflict Studies, 
and their Annual of Power and Conflict, and they issued five studies 
dealing with the IRA. Crozier was an important figure in helping 
shape Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher’s antiterrorism policies, 
particularly in regard to Northern Ireland." The thrust of the 
policy recommendations was predictably the need for an uncompro- 
mising use of force. 

Crozier has long expounded the right-wing version of the Western 
line on terrorism. As a featured speaker at the Jonathan Institute 
conference of 1979, he implied repeatedly that the Soviet Union 
was behind most, if not all, of the world’s political unrest, including 
the troubles in Northern Ireland. 


Institute for the Study of Terrorism (IST) The first public an- 
nouncement of IST’s existence came in the form of a letter in the 
Times of London (September 22, 1986). The director of IST is Jillian 
Becker, a British novelist, journalist, and author of The PLO: The 
Rise and Fall of the Palestinian Liberation M ovement, and an attendee at 
the Jonathan Institute’s 1984 conference in Washington. The nom- 
inal head of IST is Lord Chalfont, once called “the CIA’s man in 
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the House of Lords” by the Guardian of London. Chalfont was also 
the conference chairman for the Jonathan Institute’s 1984 gathering. 
A second trustee is the conservative Lord Orr-Ewing. There is a 
third trustee, whose name is not on the public record. The funding 
sources of IST are also not in the public domain. 

While IST does some “risk analysis,” it mainly publishes studies 
and provides credentials for its experts on Soviet, PLO, IRA, and 
ANC terrorism. In the August 1, 1988 edition of Insight on the News, 
the weekly newsmagazine owned by the Unification Church and 
edited by Arnaud de Borchgrave, Ian Geldard, head of research for 
IST, was quoted as saying that the IRA had shifted toward a “Maoist 
position” (p. 35). Geldard is quoted several times in the article. Jillian 
Becker, IST’s director, speaking at the 1984 Jonathan Institute 
conference, matched Robert Moss’s earlier feat of locating the PLO 
behind Khomeini’s terror,!!8 by alleging a PLO connection to the 
1980 Bologna bombing in Italy!!!9 

IST focuses heavily on South Africa, and the Campaign Against 
Racism and Fascism (CARF) in Britain lists IST as a member of a 
proliferating network of right-wing groups serving the South African 
government in a propaganda war designed to undermine claims of 
legitimacy for liberation movements among Western publics.!2° One 
of IST’s publications, Terrorism in South Africa, ANC: A Soviet Task 
Force? gives a strongly positive answer to this question, in the process 
capturing the tone of the organization’s work. IST director Jillian 
Becker’s columns for the right-wing Salisbury Review, which have 
served as a useful vehicle for disinformation about South Africa and 
Mozambique, also support the CARF contention about IST’s role. 
She has alleged, for example, that the South African—backed mer- 
cenary forces of RENAMO receive the “willing support of vil- 
lagers,”'*! and has called the ANC’s Joe Slovo a “KGB Colonel” 
(both are outright lies). While RENAMO is good, SWAPO is a 
“Soviet-aided terrorist organization,” and the ANC is “the only 
terrorist organisation in the world which is actually controlled by 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union and supplied by the 
Russians with arms free of charge.” Becker once suggested that the 
letter bombs that killed Slovo’s wife, Ruth First, and the founder of 
FRELIMO, Dr. Eduardo Mondlane, were actually the work of the 
ANC. Becker’s sources for these charges—and she rarely sees fit to 
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cite sources at all—have been the Heritage Foundation and the 
Washington Times.}2? 

Despite these clear indications that Becker is an apologist and 
propagandist for the South African apartheid regime, Paul Wilkin- 
son, in an introduction to one of his edited works on terrorism in 
which Becker has an essay, says that she is “a self-exiled South 
African novelist . . . [and] liberal writer [who] has chosen to leave 
the country of her birth and come and work in London,”!23 implying 
falsely that she is an opponent of and fighter against apartheid. 


Canada 


Centre for Conflict Studies, University of New Brunswick 
(CCS) The Centre for Conflict Studies, organized in 1980, is at 
present directed by David Charters, who once served as its codirector 
under Maurice Tugwell, now of the Mackenzie Institute for the 
Study of Terrorism, Revolution and Propaganda. Charters and 
Tugwell both completed graduate work in “war studies” at King’s 
College, London, and have worked together on various projects, 
including a paper for the U.S. National Defense University and 
National Strategy Information Center entitled “Special Operations 
and the Threats to United States Interests in the 198(s.”!24 Both 
Charters and Tugwell are advocates of the doctrine of low-intensity 
conflict and the use of preemptive retaliation against suspected 
terrorists, terrorists confined exclusively to those identified as such 
in the frame of the Western model. 

Although CCS was established at the University of New Brunswick, 
it teaches no courses and its staff is not on the faculty. It is more “a 
private company operating as an idiosyncratic kind of University 
protectorate.”'*° Its work consists largely of contract projects with 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, the Canadian Police College, 
the U.S. Department of Defense, and NATO. For NATO, it pro- 
duced a document entitled On the Soviet Threat to NATO. 

Charters currently edits Conflict Quarterly, the journal of the Centre 
for Conflict Studies. Tugwell, Paul Wilkinson, and Stephen Sloan 
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of the consulting and security firm Booz, Allen and Hamilton are 
among the members of its editorial advisory board. 


The Mackenzie Institute for the Study of Terrorism, Revolution and 
Propaganda After leaving the directorship of CCS, Tugwell estab- 
lished the Mackenzie Institute in 1986 in order to educate Canadian 
citizens about the “new warfare.” Mackenzie is registered with 
Revenue Canada as a charitable organization under the Income Tax 
Act. The directors of the institute are Canadian right-wingers of 
little distinction. The institute sponsors seminars and conferences, 
and publishes a series called the Mackenzie Papers. By mid-1988, 
seven such studies had been produced, among them Randall Heath- 
er’s booklet on SDI and terrorism (see NFF above), Nicaragua: The 
Pilgrims’ Tales, by Derek Nelson, and Soviet Propaganda and the Phy- 
sicians’ Peace Movement, by Jack Rosenblatt. Although the Mackenzie 
Institute claims to be nonpartisan and concerned to defend the 
“Western heritage,” in fact it is a far-right operation in the tradition 
of its esteemed British predecessor, the CIA-organized ISC. As we 
will see in discussing Tugwell in chapter 7, peace movements for 
him (and the institute, which he controls) are always witting or 
unwitting instruments of the KGB. And just as ISC served so valiantly 
in England to transform industrial disputes into manifestations of 
subversion, so Tugwell has long collaborated with Canadian indus- 
trialists in attacking environmentalists as dangerous ideologues and 
lunatics who would use “any means, including violence,” to achieve 
their sinister ends.'*° 


South Africa 


Terrorism Research Centre Cape Town’s Terrorism Research 
Centre is run by Michael Morris, the author of several articles and 
two books on terrorism in South Africa.!*’ In December 1963, Morris 
was recruited into the intelligence service of South Africa and was 
charged with the task of infiltrating and disrupting Alan Paton’s 
Liberal party. In 1966, Morris served as an informer for the secret 
police on the campus of Cape Town University, later becoming a 
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key state witness in various cases against student demonstrators, 128 

By 1973, Morris had been placed by BOSS in an intelligence 
position in London. As he was spying on a group of South African 
exiles, demonstrating in front of the South African embassy in 
Trafalgar Square, a photographer for the Guardian took his picture, 
which appeared in its pages the next day. Once identified, Morris 
was finished as a spy in Britain. James Wellbeloved, a Labour MP, 
petitioned then Home Secretary Robert Carr to investigate the doings 
of Morris, who was immediately returned to Pretoria by BOSS. He 
was soon reassigned to head the Terrorism Research Centre, which 
former BOSS agent Gordon Winter has called a “propaganda front 
organization” and “a direct copy of the British ‘Institute for the 
Study of Conflict’ but not half as good.”!29 

The Cape Town Centre is one of the most glaring and extreme 
examples of the use of seemingly independent think tanks to further 
the propaganda causes of a terrorist government.'*° Another ex- 
ample of BOSS’s hand in the terrorism industry is the Aida Parker 
Newsletter, edited by Aida Parker, identified by Gordon Winter as 
“the finest intelligence operative and propagandist South Africa ever 
had.”131 

Parker, in her capacity as a reporter with the South African 
newspaper The Citizen, worked with P. W. Botha in 1977 to manu- 
facture a disinformation campaign designed to discredit—and ulti- 
mately unseat—then Premier John Vorster. Parker’s newsletter is a 
favorite “inside source” for right-wing journalists seeking to “ex- 
pose” alleged ties between the Soviet Union and the African National 
Congress, always described by Parker as a terrorist organization. 
Parker’s newsletter is distributed in the United States by the ultra- 
right-wing RAMBOC (Restore A More Benevolent Order Coalition) 
run by David Balsiger. RAMBOC counts among its advisors General 
John Singlaub of WACL. 


Concluding Note 


The institutes and think tanks of the Western terrorism industry are 
parts of a multinational system, linking together like-minded indi- 
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viduals in a common project of ideological mobilization. They have 
collegial ties and revolving door relationships with Western intelli- 
gence agencies and other government bodies, as well as one another, 
and they derive their funding from governments, conservative think 
tanks, wealthy individuals, and one another. They respond to 
“threats,” such as trade union activity, peace movements like the 
“freeze” in the United States and CND in Great Britain, antiapartheid 
activity, and even animal rights activism, with mobilized funds and 
experts who explain the subversive intent and KGB roots of these 
dangerous outcroppings. And we need hardly add that rebellions in 
the provinces which resort to force are quickly labeled terrorist, as 
the multinational industry unites in defense of its own. We will 
examine the performance of the industry’s experts in more detail in 
chapter 7. 
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From Union Busting to Counterterrorism 


n both Great Britain and the United States there have been 
longstanding and close connections among the security industry, 
corporate business, and the police and intelligence services. As the 
demands of corporate business have evolved, the police/intelligence 
apparatus and the private security business have adjusted to meet 
them. For a long period in the United States the focus of business 
demand was on the containment of unions, as well as physical 
security services (night watchmen, guards, and the like). The Pin- 
kerton organization and “Pinkertonism,” which originated in the 
nineteenth century, symbolized, first and foremost, strikebreaking 
and union busting in all its forms. The state and federal governments 
also contributed to union containment at strategic moments in the 
period 1870-—1914.! 

The surge in union organization during and immediately after 
World War I was effectively met by linking unionism with the threat 
of communism. In this effort, business firms, police forces at the 
federal, state, and local levels, and private vigilantes worked in a 
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mutually supportive relationship. In the Red scare years of 1918- 
22, the FBI regularly supplied private vigilante groups with “docu- 
ments” seized in Red raids, just as J. Edgar Hoover’s FBI leaked 
information to friends during the Cold War era.? 

Private detective agencies with surveillance capabilities, closely 
connected to the police, also grew rapidly during this period. They 
were regularly staffed with former government officials and agents 
who had served in parallel activities. Donner notes that after World 
War I, the agencies “offered career opportunities to military person- 
nel who, after every war, seek private employment in intelligence 
specialties acquired in military conflict.” Donner also points out that 
in this Red scare era, “The involvement of career personnel with 
some claim to professionalism in political surveillance did not reduce 
the hysterical quality of the radical hunt. The private agencies 
deliberately took an overheated view of the Menace because it was 
good for business.”* A similar interest in menace inflation charac- 
terized the terrorism industry in the 1980s. 

An important feature of the antiunion/antisubversion emphases 
of the U.S. private and public political intelligence system was the 
compilation of lists of union activists and “security” risks. These lists 
were put together by individuals, private agencies, corporations, and 
trade associations, as well as police and official intelligence bodies. 
They were used for blacklisting and propaganda, the latter through 
publication in pseudo-official congressional documents and leaks to 
right-wing authors who would funnel them into scandal sheets, 
articles, and books. As was noted in chapter 5, the American Security 
Council (ASC) came into existence as an antilabor intelligence and 
propaganda agency, acquiring the files of the anti-Semite and labor 
spymaster Harry Jung. It gradually broadened its activities to serve 
the military-industrial lobby, and accordingly broadened its antisub- 
versive focus to include an international Red menace, against which 
it urgently demanded accelerated weapons acquisitions, and ter- 
rorism. 

With the continued global expansion of the American economy, 
the intensification of the Cold War, and the conflicts between the 
West and the Third World, new problems confronted U.S. business 
and government in the 1960s and thereafter. Foreign sales and 
investment involved political risks, as American businesses that had 
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invested in Cuba, Iran, Lebanon, and South Africa discovered to 
their discomfiture. Citizens of these countries sometimes resented 
the Western and American presence, and held the West responsible 
for putting into power and supporting the shah of Iran, the Latin 
American military regimes, and Ferdinand Marcos; for the Israeli 
assault on Lebanon, and for South Africa’s aggressions against its 
black majority and the front-line states. From the standpoint of 
Western firms and officials, any such negative reactions from the 
West’s victims were, of course, unreasonable and irrational, and 
could probably be explained, like union organization and strikes in 
earlier years, in terms of the sub rosa activities of Moscow and its 
proxies. These reactions were “terrorism,” and Western states, 
American firms, and the security industry responded accordingly, 
in “defense” against these forces of subversion and unreason. For 
the security industry, there was a new demand for “risk analysis,” 
protection of facilities and persons, and service to those wishing to 
take a more forward role in attacking terrorists. 

In Great Britain as well as the United States, the private security 
industry evolved in accord with corporate and state demands, 
stressing union containment in the 1960s and 1970s, with a later 
and growing emphasis on risk analysis, security protection against 
potential terrorists, and provision of advisors and mercenaries to 
Western-supported states such as Saudi Arabia and to terrorist forces 
like the contras. The close connection and revolving door between 
police and intelligence personnel and the security firms has been 
similar to that in the United States. A report by the British security 
firm, the Research Foundation for the Study of Terrorism,® notes 
that “in Britain, a number of such companies [are] staffed very 
largely or, in some cases, entirely by former members of the police, 
special forces etc. . . .”” 

Paralleling U.S. practice, British industry funded organizations 
that produced lists of threatening worker activists and engaged in 
continuous surveillance and clearance (referred to in Britain as 
“vetting”). British industry tried hard in the 1970s, as we mentioned 
earlier, to smear the labor movement by attributing its strike and 
organizational activity to external (Red) influence. These activities 
were carried on by institutions that specialized in gathering such lists 
and engaged in antiunion propaganda,* and by security firms. We 
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saw also that one of the principal organizations that tried to tie labor 
unions and strife to “subversion,” the Institute for the Study of 
Conflict (ISC), was not only a CIA—British intelligence creation but 
also a terrorism institute, already leading the vanguard into the new 
area of establishment interest. 

In both Britain and the United States, the evolution from an 
emphasis on subversion in union activity (and defense plants) to 
terrorism was simple. Terrorism was the new metaphor for the 
actions of subversives. Subversives, as defined by the British philos- 
opher of counterinsurgency, Frank Kitson, were any persons who 
protested and pressured in ways that challenged established insti- 
tutions and made their leaders uncomfortable. Subversion included 
“the use of political and economic pressure, strikes, protest marches, 
and propaganda” designed to force the governing class “to do things 
which they do not want to do.” It is this supremely undemocratic 
world view that causes so many members of the terrorism industry 
to move easily from plane hijackers and saboteurs of airplanes to 
animal rights, antiapartheid, and peace groups as part of a continuing 
spectrum of subversives or terrorists. 

As terrorism has a more international dimension than traditional 
subversion, the security business now involved more external risk 
assessment, the need for a multinational protection capability, and 
the ability to provide mercenary forces to advise, train, and kill. The 
industry grew rapidly to meet this new and enlarged demand. 


Political Risk Analysis One segment of the security industry that 
grew rapidly in the wake of the new terrorist threat of the 1970s 
and 1980s was political risk analysis. This proved to be such a growth 
industry that in 1980 a trade group was formed in the United States 
called the Association of Political Risk Analysts. The firms in this 
industry have been run and staffed mainly by former FBI, CIA, 
DIA, and Secret Service officers whose backgrounds enabled them 
to claim special knowledge on political risk. According to Ted Kobrin, 
a former “outplacement officer” for the CIA who sought jobs for 
retiring agents, “The field of political risk is one to which many 
former agents would turn because of their experience. There are 
quite a few ex-CIA people doing that sort of thing.”!° 

Risk consultants compile information on political hot spots world- 
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wide and advise on potential terrorist threats to businesses; they may 
also provide introductions to friendly dictators and other “influen- 
tials” in Third World countries seeking to create a better climate for 
business. In fact, given the large number of ex-CIA agents currently 
working in the field and the agency’s history of using front groups 
for covert purposes, “it is reasonable to ask whether agency- 
sponsored activities are now being conducted under the rubric of 
risk analysis.”!! 

Indeed, several former cabinet members and agency heads with 
inside connections to such friendly governments as Chile, Argentina, 
Taiwan, and South Africa have become private risk consultants, 
among them Henry Kissinger, William Colby, Richard Helms, and, 
prior to his 1989 elevation to National Security Advisor to President 
George Bush, Brent Scowcroft. Among the terrorologists who do 
risk analysis are Yonah Alexander, Ray Cline, Neil Livingstone, and 
Michael Ledeen. Colby, a former director of the CIA, currently 
heads International Business Government Counsellers, Inc. (IBGC), 
which prepares custom-tailored studies, ranging in price from 
$20,000 to $100,000 each, for a clientele of dozens of major firms, 
from Abbott Labs to Xerox. It offers analyses of political trends in 
particular locales and “strategic counseling.” In 1983, IBGC prepared 
a report on the future of the Pinochet regime in Chile for wary 
business executives.!2 Former UN Ambassador Jeane Kirkpatrick 
and her husband, Evron, a longtime OSS and State Department 
specialist in psychological warfare and propaganda, co-own Opera- 
tions and Policy Research, Inc. (OPR, Inc.), which advises govern- 
ments and businesses on matters relating to counterinsurgency, 
propaganda, and political behavior.!3 

Several risk assessment firms regularly update terrorism data bases 
and make their findings known to private subscribers and govern- 
ment agencies. The best known, Risks International, Inc., based in 
Alexandria, Virginia, and founded by a retired air force intelligence 
officer, regularly publishes its chronologies of terrorist incidents in 
Yonah Alexander’s journal, Terrorism, and offers weekly risk assess- 
ment reports to subscribers. Risks International was purchased in 
1987 by Business Risks International, a security firm that specializes 
in coping with industrial sabotage and counterterrorism. Business 
Risks International was founded in 1980 by Don Walker, a former 
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FBI agent, and currently employs many former members of the FBI 
and DIA.'4 Eugene Mastrangelo, the president of Risks International 
and a counterinsurgency warfare veteran, is also a noted terrorism 
expert and a regular contributor of articles to journals and papers 
at conferences.’° 

Robert Moss and Arnaud de Borchgrave are and were, respec- 
tively, co-owners of a risk analysis enterprise called Mid-Atlantic 
Research Associates (MARA), founded by John Rees.!© Rees, Moss, 
and de Borchgrave jointly edit a monthly private intelligence report 
called Early Warning, a “confidential” publication that offers subscrip- 
tions, by invitation only, at $1,000 per year. Subscribers are expected 
to sign a statement in which they promise to respect the confidentiality 
of the newsletter and its sources. Early Warning purports to offer 
informed predictions of political turmoil and watches the worldwide 
terrorist scene, offering readers analyses written by Rees, Moss, and 
de Borchgrave themselves. 

Early Warning, currently excerpted on a weekly basis in the Moon- 
owned magazine Insight on the News (edited by de Borchgrave), is the 
extension of an operation once run by Rees called Information Digest. 
Rees’s Digest was little more than a private domestic spy sheet for 
ihe right, which gathered and reported data on “subversive” orga- 
nizations. The “inside” intelligence that appeared in the pages of 
Information Digest was circulated to the CIA, IRS, and NSA, the 
House and Senate Internal Security Committees, the Customs Ser- 
vice, and the DIA. Each of these agencies has, at one time or another, 
used materials appearing in the pages of ID.” Rees’s information 
has also been used by Reader’s Digest, and a number of his pseudon- 
ymous articles have appeared in National Review and Human Events. 
He is also a regular contributor to the John Birch Society’s Review 
of the News, in one issue of which he reproduced a lengthy interview 
with de Borchgrave and Moss. 

Several times, Rees’s materials were used to instigate counterter- 
rorism investigations against a number of peace and anti-intervention 
groups such as CISPES. According to Frank Varelli, a former contract 
employee for the FBI charged with the task of infiltrating CISPES, 
the bureau provided him with materials prepared by Rees and 
published by the John Birch Society and Western Goals, the foun- 
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dation run by the late congressman and Birchite Larry McDonald.'8 
Rees joined Western Goals in 1980 in order to create a private data 
base on subversives in the United States. In his book The War Called 
Peace: The Soviet Peace Offensive, Rees argues that the U.S. peace 
movement is essentially run and financed by Moscow.!9 In 1982, 
Rees forwarded information to the FBI that charged that the 
Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom (WILPF) was 
controlled by the Soviets. The bureau then passed this information 
along to the State Department, which officially declared WILPF to 
be a “Soviet front organization.” The State Department later with- 
drew its charge.?° 

In the late 1970s, the emphasis in Rees’s Information Digest began 
to shift away from domestic subversion to international terrorism. 
With the aid of Robert Moss, it began carrying stories such as “Cuban 
Subversion in the U.S.” (Oct. 7, 1983) and “Libya and Terror in the 
Americas” (Feb. 9, 1979). Over time, the publication evolved— 
following the ideological demands of the Reagan administration— 
into Early Warning, focusing on international terrorism and political 
risk analysis. Rees’s new venture, run with Moss and de Borchgrave, 
became MARA, a risk analysis firm. MARA’s new target audience 
was corporate, and offered “inside information” to investors, plan- 
ners, and executives. Rees himself has appeared at several briefing 
panels and seminars in his capacity as a terrorism expert.?! 

Rees’s operation, like other risk analysis firms, maintains a data 
base of worldwide terrorist incidents and regularly publishes its 
findings and figures in Early Warning. MARA’s figures are always 
higher than “official” CIA and State Department estimates. For 
example, while the State Department had reported sixty-seven 
terrorist attacks involving U.S.-owned businesses in 1985, and Security 
World magazine, an industry publication, estimated forty such attacks, 
MARA topped them with its figure of close to one hundred attacks.22 

Firms like Risks International and MARA serve an important 
function in the terrorism industry as they supply seemingly “objec- 
tive” data, in the form of numbers and “independent” reports, for 
use by terrorologists seeking to corroborate their claims in books, 
papers, and articles. We noted earlier Samuel T. Francis’s heavy 
reliance on Rees’s Information Digest in his book The Soviet Strategy of 
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Terror. Likewise, Cline and Alexander’s State-Sponsored Terrorism uses 
statistics and graphs drawn from both Early Warning and Risks 
International. 


The Security Industry In 1976, fear of terrorist attacks and kid- 
nappings caused the demand for executive protection to double in 
one year, according to the Burns International Detective Agency,”° 
and this sector of the business has continued to expand. The 
Wackenhut Corporation (TWO), the world’s largest privately owned 
security firm, reported a rapid increase in business after the U.S. 
embassy in Iran was seized in 1979 (some 280 guards were added 
to the Alaskan pipeline project immediately following the incident, 
and hundreds more were sent to cover sensitive installations).?4 
“These tides of terrorism and so forth have been helpful to our 
business,” George Wackenhut told the Miami Herald.”° 

In 1980, a group of counterterrorism specialists from TWC 
infiltrated the Savannah River nuclear weapons plant in South 
Carolina, staging a mock raid and taking several “hostages.”*® Three 
years later, TWC was awarded a $41 million contract by the U.S. 
government to provide security support services at the plant.?” The 
company was awarded a new five-year contract, at $300 million, in 
April 1988.28 Wackenhut’s active self-promotion, and its entry into 
the antiterrorism market, has paid handsome dividends, revenues 
increasing from $127 million to $208 million between 1977 and 
1981.79 

The Rand Corporation has estimated that U.S. businesses were 
spending $21 billion annually on security in 1986, and that a large 
percentage of that amount was being deployed in safeguards against 
terrorism.*° According to Terrell Arnold, former deputy director of 
the State Department’s Office of Counterterrorism, counterterrorism 
will generate some $50 billion in revenues by the turn of the century, 
while at present the equipment market has reached annual sales of 
$5 billion or more per year.*' Arnold himself is part of this ever- 
expanding market and has served as a private consultant to several 
security firms. 

Each year, institutes and lobby groups sponsor conferences and 
seminars dedicated to the delineation and eradication of the terrorist 
threat. Many of these also serve as veritable bazaars for the advertising 
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and sale of counterterrorism products ranging from police batons 
to camera-equipped helicopters.3? In January 1987, for example, 
Discover, Time, Inc.’s science Magazine, sponsored a three-day con- 
ference on the topic “Terrorism in a Technological World” in 
Washington, D.C. Billed as “the first comprehensive symposium on 
international terrorism and the technological tools required to com- 
bat it,” the event featured such notables as George Bush, Israeli 
Deputy Prime Minister Shimon Peres, and Senator David Boren of 
Oklahoma, and a televised appearance by Morocco’s King Hassan. 
In addition to providing platforms for several dozen government 
luminaries, policymakers, and experts, the gathering also served as 
a trade showcase for “state-of-the-art counterterrorism systems and 
products” manufactured by, among others, Motorola, General Elec- 
tric, Delta Scientific Corporation, Data Link Information Solutions, 
Philips Electronic Instruments, and Target International Corpora- 
tion. The conference also carried a rather substantial entry fee of 
$1,000, or $350 per day. 

Risk analysts and private security specialists regularly share po- 
diums at symposia with academic, think tank, and journalist experts 
as there is a certain commutability of functions and coincidence of 
interests—both political and monetary—which guide them in their 
respective tasks. Several of the terrorologists dealt with in the next 
chapter also serve as private risk and security consultants to multi- 
national corporations, or work closely with individuals within the 
security industry. 

While multinational corporations may be genuinely concerned 
about protection of facilities and personnel, terrorism also makes 
work for a growing number of security and risk consultants, advisors 
on counterterrorism tactics, executive protection specialists, behav- 
ioral and social scientists, surveillance and interrogation experts, and 
even architects schooled in the art of antiterrorism design. 

In February 1985, George Shultz announced the creation of the 
Overseas Security Advisory Council (OSAC), composed of eighteen 
corporate representatives and four members chosen from the gov- 
ernment. In the words of Joseph R. Rosetti, director of security for 
IBM and vice-chairman of OSAC, the group “is the first attempt to 
mesh the resources of the private sector with the resources of the 
US government to combat terrorist acts against US businesses 
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abroad.”’’ Rosetti, addressing the thirty-second Annual Seminar and 
Exhibits of the American Society for Industrial Security (ASIS) in 
September 1986, pointed out that OSAC would coordinate improved 
liaisons between the Department of State and the private sector, 
provide for the regular exchange of information, and recommend 
plans for operational security coordination. 

In addition to the creation of OSAC, the U.S. government asked 
Congress in December 1985 to authorize a $4.2 billion budget to 
fund a ten-year project of counterterrorism training, construction, 
and security upgrading at over three hundred government facilities 
worldwide. According to the State Department, 75 percent of all 
contracts generated by the plan were earmarked for U.S. security 
corporations. And twice each year, the General Services Administra- 
tion’s Interagency Committee on Security Equipment invites repre- 
sentatives from the private security industry to conferences in order 
to let them know what they will be buying.’ 

Such innovations have been welcomed by the membership of 
ASIS, the security industry’s trade, professional, and lobbying or- 
ganization. Since 1982, ASIS has sponsored annual government- 
industry conferences on terrorism to encourage just such interaction 
between the state and private sectors, featuring keynote speakers 
like Edwin Meese, George Shultz, and Nestor Sanchez, former deputy 
assistant secretary of state for inter-American affairs. Despite its 
nonpartisan claims, speakers at ASIS functions and contributors to 
its monthly magazine, Security Management, have consistently argued 
the Reagan administration’s line on terrorism. Sanchez, speaking on 
“the Cuban threat,” traced much of the West’s problems with political 
violence to plots hatched in Havana,*° while Meese repeated several 
standard administration canards, among them the charge that the 
Sandinistas support “narcoterrorism.:°° Two additional articles in 
the ASIS periodical have made similar claims.?’ 

Overlap between the risk analysis and security businesses is 
common, and many of the larger private security firms provide both 
risk analysis and the training, personnel, and paraphernalia necessary 
to counter the terrorist threat described in detail in their own reports. 
Like risk assessment businesses, private security firms provide a 
haven for retiring government agents and sometimes conduct “off 
the shelf” operations for the CIA, MI6, and the like. A 1985 study 
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prepared for the Department of Justice found that some 80 percent 
of the managers of proprietary security firms had a background in 
law enforcement or military service, and a sizable proportion of the 
hired personnel of security firms have similar backgrounds.?8 

While there are literally thousands of security firms in the United 
States,*° rapid growth has attracted diversifying multinationals like 
Borg Warner and American Brands, and the industry has under- 
gone a consolidation process. In the mid-1980s the three largest 
firms were Pinkerton’s, owned by American Brands;*° Burns, 
owned by Borg Warner; and Wackenhut (TWC), the largest inde- 
pendent. 

Wackenhut offers an interesting case study in the evolution of 
counterterrorism as a private—and salable—product. Founded in 
1954 by George Wackenhut, a former FBI agent, and four colleagues 
from the bureau, Wackenhut became the leader in private counter- 
subversion by the mid-1960s. According to a 1965 prospectus issued 
by the company, it had by then compiled a file with the names of 
some 2.5 million suspected dissidents. After acquiring the holdings 
of Karl Barslaag, a one-time HUAC staffer, Wackenhut could boast 
of the largest, privately held files on suspected subversives in the 
nation.*! In January 1967, the governor of Florida, Claude R. Kirk, 
hired TWC to establish a “private police force” designed to “inves- 
tigate everyone and anyone who needs investigating.”*2 The right- 
wing governor sought to give Wackenhut the freedom to investigate 
everyone in its own files, granting the corporation everything short 
of the power of arrest. 

George Wackenhut packed the company’s board with ideological 
soul mates, many of them members of the John Birch Society and 
ASC. Each month during the 1960s, the Wackenhut Security Review, 
the corporation’s house organ, attacked the alleged excesses of the 
antiwar movement and student radicalism, earning it accolades from 
a number of ultraright organizations.*® The October 1967 edition 
of the Security Review reported on a meeting of the Organization of 
Latin American Solidarity (OLAS) under the heading “COMMUNISM 
AND you!” The Review warned its readers that Castro was exploiting 
racial turmoil in the United States for his own revolutionary ends, 
hoping to unify “American Negroes” against imperialism. Time and 
again throughout the sixties, TWC attempted to link both the civil 
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rights and free-speech movements with international communism.** 

More recently, the composition of Wackenhut’s board of directors 
has continued to reflect its founder’s agenda, and it also displays the 
firm’s strong ties to the U.S. government. In 1986, Frank Carlucci, 
soon to be U.S. secretary of defense, was a member of the board of 
directors, along with William Raborn, a former head of the CIA, 
Clarence Kelley, former director of the FBI, Bernard Schriever, a 
retired air force general, long associated with ASC, and other former 
members of the CIA, FBI, and DIA. Prior to becoming head of the 
CIA, William Casey counted Wackenhut among his corporate clients 
at the law firm Rogers and Wells. Such ties to the government led a 
number of Canadian MPs to label the company a CIA-front orga- 
nization when it attempted to engage in a joint venture in the western 
part of that country in 1982.45 

The bulk of Wackenhut’s business is in the provision of basic 
security services. This is low-margin business, however, and TWC 
and its rivals have been searching for better opportunities. One 
pursued by TWC has been strikebreaking—the provision of advice, 
scabs, and protection—a new line that fitted the Reagan-era demands 
and the Wackenhut tradition well. Another has been counterterror- 
ism. Wackenhut provides advisory and protective services to 
hundreds of wealthy individuals worldwide, and in September 1986 
it established an antiterrorism division to be run by former CIA, 
FBI, and State Department agents. According to Conrad V. Hassel, 
the director of the new division, Wackenhut expected to seek 
contracts from among TWC’s 16,000 U.S. clients, as well as from 
“unnamed foreign” governments. Working with Hassel are Chris- 
tian Frederick, a thirty-year CIA veteran, and Christopher Ferrante, 
a one-time special agent with the State Department, specializing in 
Latin America. 

Wackenhut is deeply involved in security operations in Latin 
America, with subsidiaries in Ecuador, Costa Rica, Honduras, El 
Salvador, Peru, Paraguay, Chile, and Guatemala. Most of its activities 
in these countries are not on the public record, but it is known that 
Wackenhut provides security to many U.S. and other embassies and 
to numerous private individuals and organizations who feel threat- 
ened by violence. It is also claimed by some members of the industry 
and by journalists that Wackenhut trains and cooperates with both 
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official and paramilitary forces in Central and South America.4” 
According to Jefferson Morley, several employees of Wackenhut 
recently worked on an elaborate scheme to help death Squad 
members kidnap the U.S. ambassador to El Salvador, Edwin Corr.48 
The rightists evidently hoped to place the blame for the event on 
the FMLN. TWC also maintains close ties with the governments of 
Saudi Arabia and Argentina, and provided personal security for the 
Shah of Iran when he fled to the Bahamas.*? 

Wackenhut obtained special permission to operate in Belgium in 
1977-78, and quickly got involved with right-wing terrorists who 
were themselves linked to state security agents, leading to the eventual 
departure of TWC from that country. TWC hired a number of 
right-wing thugs, including Marcel Barbier, an anti-Semite and 
member of the fascist Westland New Post (WNP). Barbier was 
involved in a spree of killings in the early 1980s and was convicted 
in 1987 for a double homicide committed in 1981. Barbier had been 


August 1983, a search of Barbier’s home disclosed that he had maps 
showing the plan of the synagogue, with details of points of access. 
Wackenhut’s local director in Brussels, Jean-Francis Calmette, was 
himself a rightist and arms enthusiast, who not only hired but gave 
instructions on methods of combat to members of WNP. In the early 
eighties, it was reported in the press that Wackenhut guards were 
regularly luring immigrant children into basements and beating 
them. TWC left Belgium shortly after these disclosures.5° 

The British security industry has also grown rapidly, has close ties 
with British industry and the police/intelligence apparatus, and serves 
the British State, clients, and allies with protective and more aggres- 
sive mercenary/counterinsurgency service. One such organization is 
the London-based Research F oundation for the Study of Terrorism 
(RFST). RFST is part of a cluster of groups closely associated with 
the right wing of the British Tories, among them the Center for 
Research into Communist Economics, Policy Search, the Ross 
McWhirter F oundation, the Freedom Association (formerly the 
National Association for F reedom, or NAFF), and Aims of Industry.5!? 
Ross McWhirter, a key organizer of the network and an associate of 
Robert Moss in the F reedom Association, is on the advisory board 
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of RFST, along with a number of right-wing academics, ranking 
members of the armed services, industrialists, and police and intel- 
ligence officials. The work of RFST is supported in part by the 
Foundation for Business Responsibilities. 

Registered with the British government as an “independent non- 
party educational trust,” RFST depends heavily on business for 
funding. In a fund-raising document entitled “Business and the 
Scourge of Terrorism,” RFST stresses that governments “do not 
have the resources to assist private industry and business to prevent, 
deter and counter terrorist attacks against their personnel, facilities 
and operations.” RFST is ready to step into that breach by providing 
“independent” research and educational work through its distin- 
guished body of advisory experts from “industry, the armed services, 
the law and the police.” Generous support will help meet the “real 
challenge,” which is “to outthink and outwit the terrorist.” 

In outlining the nature of the terrorist threat, the authors of this 
RFST document refer only to terrorism as defined in the Western 
model. This is entirely understandable given the business market to 
which the brochure is addressed and the strongly right-wing business- 
government character of the advisory board. Its chairman is the 
noted academic expert on terrorism Paul Wilkinson, a terrorologist 
who never deviates from the Western party line, as we will describe 
in more detail in chapter 7. 

Control Risks Ltd., another British-based security firm, has rather 
extensive operations in the United States. The company evolved out 
of the corporate vestiges of the Al Insurance Agency, and was 
originally intended by its founder, Julian Radcliffe, to provide kidnap 
and ransom insurance. Radcliffe was eventually joined by several 
associates with ties to British intelligence, police, the Special Air 
Service (SAS) Regiment, and the far right.°? Also going to work for 
Radcliffe were a handful of former researchers at Brian Crozier’s 
CIA-sponsored Institute for the Study of Conflict, including Peter 
Janke, their resident specialist on South Africa. In London, with 
offices just across the street from New Scotland Yard, Control Risks’ 
directors include General Sir Frank King, former commander of 
the British army in Northern Ireland, and Sir Robert Mark, the 
former metropolitan police commissioner. Its managing director, 
Arish Turle, is a former SAS major. Among the directors of their 
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U.S. office are Peter Goss, former head of British military intelligence 
in Northern Ireland, and Karl D. Ackerman, a former director of 
security at the State Department. In 1984, Ackerman was busy 
peddling “daily intelligence reports on potential terrorists prowling 
L.A. streets” to Los Angeles—based multinationals during the summer 
Olympics, at $1,800 per package.’ 


risk analysis and security consultancy firm. It hired Major General 
Richard Clutterbuck (also formerly with ISC) to be its counterter- 
rorism specialist. Clutterbuck, a media staple in Great Britain and 
the author of several books on terrorism, including Living With 


staunch proponent of the counterinsurgency doctrines developed 
by Frank Kitson. He argues in the latter study that “violence in 


In 1986, Clutterbuck put his expertise to use as an associate of 
Control Risks Ltd. by spying on British animal rights groups for 
the chemical industry. Several leading chemical and food manufac- 


animal rights movement, claiming that he was writing a book. He 
neglected to mention that his “book” was, in actuality, a report 
underwritten by the chemical industry and that he was a director of 
Control Risks.°4 

One week earlier, the Observer had reported on another study 
undertaken by Control Risks, this one dealing with the anti-apartheid 
movement. A number of British companies doing business in South 
Africa joined a “syndicate” at £1,500 per place, in order to be briefed 


to a letter sent to prospective clients, Control Risks claimed that they 


would report in detail “the activities of anti-apartheid groups in 
Europe, their relationship with terrorist groups and their intentions,” 
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and assess the possibilities that “other militant or terrorist organi- 
zations will exploit the South African issue by penetrating the anti- 
apartheid movement.”°* 

The syndicate of companies doing business in South Africa was 
organized by Control Risks Information Services, a division of 
Control Risks Group. The chief researcher at Control Risks Infor- 
mation Services is Peter Janke, who, as we saw earlier, was a warm 
friend and servant of the South African government while working 
at Crozier’s (and the CIA’s) ISC in the 1970s. 

A former Control Risks “security consultant,” David Walker, now 
works for KMS Ltd., an organization staffed almost entirely by 
former SAS members and wryly referred to in England as “24 SAS,” 
or the 24th regiment. The acronym itself stands for “Keeni-Meeni 
Services,” a name derived from a piece of South Arabian slang 
meaning clandestine or “under-the-counter.” KMS even draws upon 
the SAS motto, Who Dares Wins, for its own professional slogan— 
Who Pays Wins. This is a fitting motto for one of the world’s 
largest “private” recruiting networks for mercenaries. KMS achieved 
some notoriety when it was learned that Oliver North had used 
Walker as part of his private aid and resupply network for the 
contras. Walker was hired by Richard Secord to fly missions inside 
Nicaragua and to plan the sabotage of Soviet-made helicopters being 
shipped to Managua. John Nields, the chief counsel for the House 
Iran-contra committee, described Walker as “a professional sabo- 
teur.”5?” For his services, the enterprise paid Walker $110,000.58 
Overall, KMS may have recruited as many as fifty mercenaries to 
aid the contras.°? 

KMS has provided mercenary services elsewhere—to Ian Smith’s 
apartheid government in Rhodesia; to train Sri Lankan soldiers in 
counterinsurgency techniques; and to assassination operations in 
Lebanon. Its activities, and those of similar organizations,® are 
carried out with the close cooperation of the British Foreign Office 
and intelligence service. A London paper quotes a British military 
source as saying that “all the work Walker gets from the Saudis 
comes through the British Foreign Office. He is in constant touch 
with MI-6 [British intelligence] on foreign jobs.”°' Walker also 
extended his services to the United States, with Walker men guarding 
the Saudi ambassador and facilities in Washington, D.C., and receiv- 
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ing diplomatic immunity and carrying State Department identifica- 
tion cards. The services rendered to Oliver North and the contra 
terrorists fit into a consistent pattern of official Western support, 
directly and through firms like KMS for “counterterror.” 

Like its U.S. and British security firm counterparts, Israel’s Inter- 
national Security and Defense Systems (ISDS) is a wide-ranging 
operation with full “counterterrorism” capabilities. ISDS, based in 
Tel Aviv, is co-owned by Leo Gleser, a former colonel in the Israeli 
Defense Forces (IDF) who Participated in the 1976 raid on Entebbe. 
ISDS has been very active in Central America, protecting business 
and government leaders as well as providing “counterterrorism” 
training to military and paramilitary personnel in Honduras and 
Guatemala. 

In an April 30, 1985 letter of presentation to the Guatemalan 
military, Sammy Sapyr, then director of ISDS’s Guatemalan branch, 
described the company’s services in great detail. These included 


the general rubric “the training of military personnel.”®2 [t should 
be noted, however, that in light of the role and performance of the 
Guatemalan army, all of ISDS’s services under the name of “coun- 
terterrorism” facilitate serious state terrorism. 

According to Gerard Latchinian, a multimillionaire currently 
serving a thirty-year prison term in Indiana for his role in the 1984 
attempted overthrow of Honduras’s civilian government, ISDS em- 
ployees were active in training the Honduran death Squads, as well 
as members of the Nicaraguan contras, in techniques of terror. In 
fact, ISDS’s Gleser hired two ex-IDF members, Yehuda Leitner and 
Emile Sa’ada, to help train members of Gustavo Alvarez Martinez’s 
notorious Battalion 3—16, the general’s private death Squad. José 
Valle López, a former member of the battalion, has admitted to 
Participating in a rash of kidnappings, torture sessions, and brutal 
murders, some of which took place in the presence of “Mr. Mike” 
from the U.S. embassy, who oversaw several torture operations.®© 

When Alvarez Martinez was eventually ousted from Honduras, 
his successor, General Walter López Reyes, immediately severed all 
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ties with ISDS. López Reyes told John Lee Anderson that ISDS 
trained Alvarez Martinez’s “special security groups” in hostage-taking 
and hijacking techniques, and that this was, in part, a front for 
training the contras, who also took the course. “There was coordi- 
nation between them and the CIA,” López Reyes told Anderson. 
“So, I didn’t renew their contract. . . . The Israelis had something 
to do with Alvarez’s death squads. One way or another.”®* Despite 
the severed contract, however, it appears that the “official” death 
squad organized by Alvarez Martinez lives on.® 

In 1986, Yehuda Leitner, who had worked with Gleser and ISDS, 
fled Honduras after his connections with the contras were exposed 
by Anne-Marie O’Connor in a Reuters dispatch. His colleague in 
the affair, Emile Sa’ada, also admits to having contracted with the 
Honduran government “to teach the Hondurans counterterrorism,” 
but now claims to be nothing more than a melon farmer. The 
company for which he works, Shemesh, currently employs some five 
thousand Honduran peasants as pickers and growers. But Shemesh 
also nominally owns ISDS, although as one U.S. military advisor told 
Anderson, “Israelis always go through front companies,” and in 
Central America, “Shemesh has always been their front.” And 
according to Carl Fehlandt, a former arms salesman in ISDS in 
Guatemala between 1982 and 1986, Shemesh/ISDS “is the official 
Israeli arms outlet. The Israeli government owns ISDS and the man 
who calls the shots is the Minister of Defense.”°° 

Another Israeli security firm, Tamuz Control Systems, has long 
been active in the Philippines. Based in Tel Aviv and founded by a 
group of Israeli generals still active in the reserves, Tamuz provided 
security to Marcos and trained his police and security forces in 
antiterrorism tactics. Like ISDS, Tamuz seems to enjoy a “special” 
relationship with the Israeli government. In 1984, two Tamuz 
operatives who had previously worked in the police antiterrorism 
unit were caught photocopying classified police training manuals for 
use by their new employer. The affair was never brought before the 
court, however, because, as H. Handwerker and Y. Levy reported 
in Ha’aretz, the company is headed by former generals and the 
transfer of material to Third World countries is coordinated with 
senior defense officials.®” 
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Counterterrorism T raining Camps A number of counterterrorism 
training schools have also Sprung up over the last decade offering 
hands-on seminars on detection, weaponry, and assassination. These 
schools operate as part of a network built largely around the activities 
of Soldier of Fortune magazine and the private contra aid enterprise 
established by both Oliver North and John Singlaub. Such schools 
serve a dual function. While ostensibly training individuals in coun- 
terterrorism techniques for self-defense, the camps also offer classes 


Asia, 69 

In July 1983, Tom Posey, a former marine corporal, Birchite, 
and member of the Alabama National Guard, along with four 
other National Guardsmen, organized Civilian-Military Assistance 
(CMA),”° as an instrument for sending mercenaries and military 


between CMA and the Honduran.”? CMA soon turned to helping 
the contras, and not only provided material aid but also sent 


On September 1, 1984, two of Posey’s men were killed when a 
helicopter they were flying over Nicaragua was shot down, There 
followed denials of the mercenaries’ involvement, “claims of mercy 
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missions,” and so on. This entire operation was done with extensive 
official connivance,” in violation of the Neutrality Act as well as the 
Boland amendment. 

One of the largest and oldest of the training centers is SIONICGS, 
Inc. (Studies in Operational Negations of Insurgency and Counter- 
Subversion), formerly Cobray International Training Center, with 
headquarters in Powder Springs, Georgia. Founded in 1979 by the 
late Lieutenant General Mitchell Livingston WerBell III, SIONICS 
is a frequent advertiser in such mercenary magazines as Soldier of 
Fortune, Eagle, and Gung-Ho. WerBell was an OSS officer in China 
during World War II and worked closely with both Ray Cline and 
John Singlaub (Singlaub was a frequent visitor and occasional 
instructor at the SIONICS camp). WerBell’s training course at 
SIONICS involved classes in personal combat (martial arts, knife 
fighting, and marksmanship) and “field and urban survival studies.” 
The ten-day “primary course” was designed to teach a trainee how 
to avoid sabotage, kidnapping, and spying, and how to spot potential 
terrorists. Writing in Eagle magazine (June 1982), Sidney Filson 
described the course as “expensive and worth the price.” Students 
at SIONICS have included members of racist, paramilitary organi- 
zations as well as groups like Lyndon LaRouche’s (now defunct) U.S. 
Labor party. In fact, in 1978 WerBell was employed by LaRouche’s 
National Caucus of Labor Committees as “personal security advisor” 
to LaRouche himself.” 

WerBell was active in international far-right politics up until his 
death in December 1983. For example, he was involved in a 1982 
coup attempt in Guatemala led by Mario Sandoval Alarcén’s National 
Liberation Movement (MLN). According to Jon Lee and Scott 
Anderson, during preparations for the coup, WerBell remained in 
isolation in his suite at the Hotel Cortijo Reforma in Guatemala City, 
where a “retinue of Guatemalan colonels, businessmen, and a mem- 
ber of the U.S. military advisory group to Guatemala attached to 
the American Embassy regularly visited him, usually at night.”’° 

In addition to SIONICS, WerBell owned seven other companies, 
among them the Military Armament Corporation (which sold the 
Ingram M-10 and M-11, rapid-firing handguns to which WerBell 
added his own invented silencer) and Parabellum Corporation. 
Parabellum was licensed to sell weapons in Latin America and was 
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the firm planned for use by Watergate conspirator Frank Sturgis to 
obtain weapons for Cuban exiles planning to disrupt the 1972 
Democratic convention in Miami.77 

In spite of the fact that WerBell’s Ingram M-10 and M-11 guns 
could be acquired legally only by special permission of U.S. officials, 
large numbers of them were in use among European fascist terrorists 
in 1976 and 1977.78 The Spanish intelligence agency, DGS, purchased 
many such weapons under license from U.S. authorities in the 1970s. 
It was later learned that DGS was coordinating the activities of right- 
wing terrorists.79 

Several other such camps have been established across the country, 
designed to train executives and security personnel in special “urban 
combat” techniques. Tuition rates are high; Executive Security 
International (ESI) of Colorado commands over $5,500 for its basic 
Course in executive survival, and it counts among its faculty members 
Harvey McGeorge, a former Secret Service agent who has worked 
with terrorism expert Neil Livingstone. The Liddy Academy, the 
training division of G. Gordon Liddy and Associates, Inc., offers a 
seventeen-day program for close to $3,000.8° 

Not all of the antiterrorism training camps operate on a for-profit 
basis, however. The previously mentioned CMA has Operated train- 
ing camps for mercenaries for several years on a nonprofit basis. 
Humberto Alvarado, a former member of Alpha 66, Operated a 
nonprofit camp in Bordentown, New Jersey, until local officials shut 
the operation down.®! Camp Oliver North (and its sister operation, 
Camp Jeane Kirkpatrick) served to train predominantly Cuban- 
American and Puerto Rican anticommunist forces for later “opera- 
tions in Latin America, including planned invasions of Cuba and 
Nicaragua.”82 

One self-styled “terrorism expert” succeeded in duping several 
police departments into hosting training seminars and conferences 
where participants were told that members of the peace and anti- 
nuclear movements were, in actuality, highly trained terrorists.83 
James Davis, owner of a California-based private police-training 
company known as DanCor, Ltd., had been on the payroll of the 
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Institute (CSTI), an agency founded by then Governor Ronald 
Reagan and his assistant, Edwin Meese. Upon his election to the 
presidency, Reagan appointed Louis Giuffrida, the head of CSTI, 
to direct the Federal Emergency Management Agency. Shortly after 
Giuffrida’s move to Washington, Davis founded DanCor and began 
peddling his antiterrorism road show to police agencies across the 
country. 

A 1985 Davis workshop held in Boise, Idaho, for about seventy- 
five police officers from the Pacific Northwest featured a lecture by 
an unidentified representative of ASC and a screening of The KGB 
Connection, a film produced and distributed by the right-wing Com- 
mittee for the Free World. Davis’s terrorism conference brochures 
listed sessions with titles like “Civil Disorder, Peace and Anti-Nuclear 
Power Groups” and “Central American Groups.” 

But Davis’s hard right line often provoked strong reactions from 
local officials. In Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, one of Davis’s training 
sessions for local police was canceled when an aide to the mayor 
realized that it was “essentially a program designed to provide police 
with an array of infiltration skills.” Judith Panora, of the Massachu- 
setts Criminal Justice Training Commission, reviewed the course 
materials offered by Davis and concluded, “I thought it was too 
right-wing. I felt it created in the mind of the police officers an 
inappropriate sense of paranoia.”** 


Concluding Note 


The security industry serves business and government; it therefore 
approaches “terrorism” from the standpoint of its employers and 
principals. Some segments, especially those providing security ser- 
vices and recruiting and training mercenaries, are often arms of the 
government that carry out covert actions for which the government 
does not want to admit responsibility. Leaders of the security business 
organize and participate regularly in conferences, hearings, and 
seminars on terrorism, and are experts consulted by the media to 
explain and show how to cope with the terrorist threat. Because of 
their structural position and role, members of the security industry 
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look at terrorism strictly within the frame of the Western model. 
And they have a material interest in inflating the threat of terrorism 
in order to elevate their own importance as supplier of counterter- 
rorism services. Since the West engages in and supports a primary 
terrorism under the guise of responding to the violence of others, 
the security industry naturally gravitates to the support of and 
Participation in real terrorism, as exemplified by advising the Gua- 
temalan and Honduran military on apprehending and interrogating 
so-called terrorists and aiding the Nicaraguan contras. In the West 
this is all known as counterterrorism. 
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The Experts 


l. link between the institutes/think tanks and the mass media is 
provided by the large body of experts on terrorism, or “terrorolo- 
gists,” who publish books, articles, and monographs through leading 
publishing houses, the mainstream press, and newsletters and jour- 
nals issued by the various institutions that house them. They count 
among their ranks right-wing journalists and policy analysts, former 
military and intelligence officers, ultraconservative academics, coun- 
terinsurgency specialists, FBI informants, and CIA contract 
employees. A significant number of these experts are affiliated with 
ultra-right-wing organizations such as the WACL, CAUSA, the ASC 
and its affiliate, the WACL-based Coalition for Peace Through 
Strength, and the John Birch Society. 

With the aid of their sponsoring organizations, these experts 
attend one another’s conferences and seminars, serve on the editorial 
advisory boards of one another’s journals (such as Terrorism and 
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Conflict Quarterly), review and write forewords for their colleagues’ 
books, and cite one another copiously. Through this mutually 
supportive network, these experts establish their facts as true and 
their very similar assumptions and opinions as mere common sense. 
They validate themselves by echoing one another in an information 
market which they dominate. There are other individuals knowl- 
edgeable about the issues terrorologists address, but they start from 
the wrong premises, are not funded by the institutes and think tanks 
of the terrorism industry, and are thus not properly accredited. 
Furthermore, their discordant views do not mesh well with the 
commonsense understanding of the issues established by the gov- 
ernment, industry members, and press, and they are generally 
excluded from serious discussions in public forums that reach large 
numbers of people. (A list of some of these unaccredited and 
excluded experts is given in appendix D.) 

In this chapter we will examine more closely some of the charac- 
teristics, links, and opinions of the preeminent terrorism experts. 
Our hypotheses are: (1) private-sector experts will tend to be affiliated 
with governments, or to have been so connected in the recent past; 
(2) they will often be associated with institutes and think tanks 
organized to push established views, many with a strong right-wing 
bias; (3) many of them will be linked directly or indirectly to the 
international ultraright, exemplified by the Unification Church sys- 
tem and WACL; (4) many will be connected with private-sector 
security firms; and (5) the experts will rarely if ever depart from the 
official Western model and line on terrorism, and given the right- 
wing bias of the institutes, will, in fact, tend to expound the far- 
right version of the line. 


A Survey of the Experts 


Ultimately, we are most interested in those analysts of terrorism who 
are accredited as experts by the mass media, and who are thus 
allowed to define the issues and are given access to the public. 
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Experts also include those who are cited frequently by specialists in 
the field and mobilized as witnesses at hearings and participants in 
conferences. Table 7—1 lists first (A) the 16 leading experts on 
terrorism based on citations from our mass media sample of 135 
news items on the subject.' It also lists (B) 13 experts based on 
number of references to their work by other terrorism experts, as 
reported in Schmid’s volumes on political terrorism.’ There are 5 
individuals common to lists A and B, so that the two together provide 


Table 7-1 


The Terrorism Experts 
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A. 16 Experts Based on Citations in 135-Item Media Sample 


Fouad Ajami Robert Kupperman 
Yonah Alexander Walter Laqueur 
Joseph Churba Michael Ledeen 
Ray Cline Neil Livingstone 
William Colby Ariel Merari 
Lawrence Eagleberger Uri Ra-Anan 

Paul Henze Claire Sterling 
Brian Jenkins Paul Wilkinson 


B. 13 Experts According to Expert Citations in Schmid 


Yonah Alexander Brian Jenkins 

M. Cherif Bassiouni Robert Kupperman 
J. B. Bell Walter Laqueur 
Richard Clutterbuck E. V. Mickalous 
Margaret Crenshaw E. V. Walter 

Brian Crozier Paul Wilkinson 
Ted Gurr 


C. Supplementary List of 8 Major Terrorism Experts 


Arnaud de Borchgrave Robert Moss 
Lord Alan Chalfont Richard Pipes 
Samuel T. Francis Stefan Possony 
Jeane Kirkpatrick Maurice Tugwell 


ee 
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24 separate experts. To this set of 24, we have added 8 supplementary 
names (C), based on our Judgment of importance as measured by 
influence and outreach. Lord Alan Chalfont, a former British cabinet 
minister and an active journalist and publicist, was chair of the 
Jonathan Institute conference of 1984 in Washington, chairs the 
Institute for the Study of Terrorism in London, and links together 
diverse governmental and right-wing interests in the terrorism 
industry. Arnaud de Borchgrave runs a newspaper and magazine, 
writes fictional accounts of terrorism (which he and his coauthor 
Robert Moss discuss in interviews as though they were factual),? and 
effectively exploits his numerous connections to get his message 
across. Samuel T. Francis is the leading Heritage Foundation au- 
thority on terrorism and has had substantial outreach through his 
writings and participation in conferences, hearings, and interviews. 
Jeane Kirkpatrick, following her stint as the Reagan UN ambassador, 
has been a syndicated columnist, lecturer, and foreign policy expert 
associated with a number of institutes and think tanks. A cult figure 
of the right, she has had substantial outreach as a commentator on 
terrorism. Robert Moss, an Australian-born British journalist, has 


accounts have been written in collaboration with de Borchgrave; the 
quasifictive accounts have frequently been written under the direction 
or with the cooperation of various Western intelligence agencies.‘ 
Richard Pipes, the Harvard specialist in Soviet studies, is included 
because of his multiple affiliations in the industry, his writings, and 
his important role in the Jonathan Institute conference of 1979. 
Stefan Possony, the leading terrorism expert in residence at the 
Hoover Institution, and also a longtime member of WACL and ASC, 
has written extensively on terrorism, including a book written with 
L. Francis Bouchey, International Terrorism: The Communist Connection. 
Finally, Maurice Tugwell, a former British army information officer, 
now a resident of Canada and head of the Mackenzie Institute, is 
included here as the most influential Canadian terrorologist, with 
wide-ranging activities in this field in Canada. 

Let us turn now to an examination of some of the major experts, 
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to get a sense of the scope and character of their activities, as well 
as to provide basic information on their linkages and views on 
terrorism. Following these accounts we will try to arrive at some 
generalizations about the connections and positions on terrorism of 
all 32 experts. 


Yonah Alexander Alexander, a professor of International Studies 
at the State University of New York, has run his own institute since 
1977, but he has also been affiliated with many other institutions 
within the terrorism industry as visiting fellow (CSIS), as member 
(the London-based International Institute of Strategic Studies), and 
as a participant in numerous programs and studies. He was selected 
as director of terrorism research of the NFF in the mid-1980s, and 
he has been codirector with Ray Cline of the program on terrorism 
and low-intensity warfare at the U.S. Global Strategy Council. Also 
in collaboration with Cline, Alexander has been in the risk analysis 
business for private corporate clients.” In addition to the thirty 
conferences and seminars on terrorism sponsored by his own insti- 
tute, Alexander has been a regular participant in conferences staged 
by others, including that put on by the Jaffee Center for Strategic 
Studies in Tel Aviv in 1979, the Brookings seminar of 1982, the 
Nuclear Terrorism conference of 1985, and others. He has testified 
as an expert witness before the Denton committee. Alexander also 
edits the journal Terrorism. 

The funding sources of Alexander’s institute are not in the public 
domain, but his continuous appearance in government-sponsored 
and government-related conferences, seminars, and hearings in both 
Israel and the United States, and his views—which never depart 
from the right-wing version of the Western model—show a close 
spiritual affinity with the official Israeli and Reagan-era U.S. doctrine, 
whatever the formal and financial connections. His tie with Israel is 
also shown by the fact that his book Terrorists or Freedom Fighters?, 
coauthored with E. Tavin, was published in cooperation with the 
World Zionist Organization. His book written with Ray Cline, State- 
Sponsored Terrorism, was commissioned by the U.S. Army in 1984 and 
was eventually published as a report of the Denton committee in 
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1985. Another Alexander-Cline collaboration, Terrorism: The Soviet 
Connection, was distributed freely by the State Department in response 
to public requests for information on the subject of terrorism.® 

Alexander has been a fertile producer on the subject of terrorism, 
his curriculum vitae listing thirty-one books. Fifteen of these works, 
however, were edited or coedited volumes, and all but two of the 
remainder were coauthored. Sull, Alexander has written a great deal 
on terrorism, which he is able to do rather easily, given his continual 
recycling of a simple message. The quality of his work may be 
illustrated by examining his (and Ray Cline’s) State-Sponsored Terror- 
ism.” The main goal of state-sponsored terrorists, the authors claim, 
is to undermine “pluralist states with democratic governments.” This 
may be the goal of the Reagan-era U.S. sponsorship of the contra 
attacks on Nicaragua, but Alexander and Cline do not list this as a 
case in point. On the other hand, as South Africa and Guatemala 
are on their list of states being subverted by Soviet proxies, the 
implication is that these are pluralistic and democratic states. This 
point is not clarified by the authors. They explain that a merit of 
their statement of the goal of state-sponsored terrorists is that it 
reflects “the recent policy positions voiced by President Ronald 
Reagan and Secretary of State George Shultz.”® The gearing of their 
analysis of terrorism to the policy needs of their own state could not 
be more explicit. 

No cliché or fabrication on Soviet sponsorship is left untouched 
in this volume—the PLO is the Soviet “transmission belt” for the 
export of terrorism (p. 10); the North Koreans “fought the first 
Soviet-sponsored proxy war of the century in the 1950s” (p. 57); the 
Pope was shot in May 1981 by a Turkish terrorist “trained and 
armed by the Bulgarian secret intelligence services” (p. 13);° Cuba 
and Nicaragua “closely coordinate in the supply, staging, and training 
of the Farabundo Marti Liberation Front (FMLN) guerrilla war 
effort in El Salvador” (p. 64);!° and Nicaragua “has been attacking 
its neighbors since August 1979 in a revolution without borders” (p. 
88).1! 

Equally significant is the Alexander-Cline view of national liber- 
ation movements. A war of national liberation for them is a “com- 
munist propaganda term” and is a “term that can be applied to any 
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low-intensity conflict the Soviet Union chooses to support” (pp. 56 
and xiii). Nowhere do they admit the possibility of rebel autonomy 
and the legitimacy of such movements; their uniform stress is on 
Soviet support, which delegitimizes these movements. They use the 
analogy of an “infection, a virulent disease” spread by Moscow 
against “successive open societies” to characterize national liberation 
movements. They have no hesitancy in calling the ANC and SWAPO 


“terrorist groups . . . based on the Cuban model,” “extremist 
organizations,” who “launch terrorist attacks against South Africa” 
(pp. 64—65). 


In brief, this is an extreme right-wing propaganda tract that ties 
all liberation movements to Moscow and apologizes for South African 
as well as any other Western-state primary terror. The authors 
engage in shameless lying. None of these considerations, however, 
have detracted from Alexander’s status as an expert for both the 
Western media or other experts who cite and collaborate with him 
as a serious scholar. 


Ray Cline Alexander's collaborator, Ray S. Cline, is a central 
figure in the terrorism industry, an early proponent of the Soviet 
network theory, and a leading member and spokesman of the far 
right. For a long time he was a senior associate at CSIS, adjunct 
professor of International Relations at Georgetown’s School of 
Foreign Service, and an instructor at the Defense Intelligence School. 
He currently chairs the CAUSA-affiliated U.S. Global Strategy Coun- 
cil, and serves on the editorial board of the Moon-owned monthly 
magazine, The World and I, edited by Arnaud de Borchgrave. Cline 
is affiliated with many other members of the terrorism industry. 

During World War II, Cline served as a naval intelligence officer 
and worked for the OSS in Kunming, China, with John Singlaub, 
Mitchell Livingstone WerBell III, Richard Helms, and Howard Hunt. 
Cline later served as deputy CIA station chief in South Korea in the 
early 1950s. From 1958 to 1962, he was the CIA’s station chief in 
Taiwan, and from 1962 to 1966 was the agency’s deputy director 
for intelligence. He later became director of the State Department’s 
Bureau of Intelligence and Research (1969-73), where he helped 
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coordinate the CIA’s destabilization and eventual overthrow of the 
Allende government in Chile.!2 

In addition to his long-standing ties to the U.S. government, Cline 
has been closely connected to repressive regimes and the international 
ultraright. We have noted his leadership of a Moon-sponsored 
organization. While stationed in ‘Taiwan, Cline was probably involved 
in channeling counterpart funds from the U.S. embassy to provide 
the initial financing for the Asian People’s Anti-Communist League 
in 1954 and the preparatory meeting of WACL in 1958.3 Cline has 
attended and participated in several WACL meetings. With Chiang 
Ching-kuo, the son of Chiang Kai-shek, Cline formed Taiwan’s 
notorious Political Warfare Cadres Academy, which has trained 
officers from right-wing nations worldwide in counterinsurgency 
techniques.'* One of the best known graduates of the academy is 
Roberto D’Aubuisson. 

Cline has also worked with the far right in the Philippines. After 
relocating the offices of WACL to the N ippon Star Trading Company 
complex in Manila in late 1986, John Singlaub met with Cline, 
Defense Minister Juan Ponce Enrile, and General Luis Villa-Real. 
Villa-Real, the president of WACL’s Philippine chapter, played a 
central role in the creation of right-wing death Squads in that 
country.'° Both Cline and Singlaub were identified by the Philippine 
Daily Inquirer as aiding the forces behind the 1986 coup attempt 
against the Aquino government.’ 

Cline’s ties to the U.S. far right are also noteworthy. He has served 
in various capacities on the boards of organizations tied to the so- 
called China Lobby, such as the Committee for a Free China and 
the Coalition for Asian Peace and Security. He was president of the 
National Intelligence Studies Center, a conservative and intelligence- 
linked think tank, and he has been active in the right-wing Association 
of Former Intelligence Officers. Cline has given interviews to the 
John Birch Society’s Review of the News on two separate occasions 
(April 22, 1981, and March 27, 1985). Lyndon LaRouche’s followers 
cultivated a friendly relationship with Cline, and Cline “continued 
to chat with them throughout the early 1980s.”!” He is also on the 
board of directors of the Nathan Hale Foundation and serves on 
the editorial board of Yonah Alexander’s journal, Terrorism. 

Cline has been heavily involved in the risk analysis business, 
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working sometimes as a collaborator with Yonah Alexander. He 
explains, “I am trying to sell my knowledge of the political environ- 
ment in foreign countries.”'® His clients include several major oil 
companies (which he has advised not to invest in mainland China), 
and a number of defense firms, including General Dynamics (a 
major contributor to CSIS) and Hewlett-Packard.’ Cline has also 
created a number of “political risk scenarios” for companies doing 
business with South Africa, scenarios that claim that the South 
African government’s “sophisticated leadership could be an engine 
for growth.””° In addition to his ties to Taiwan, the Philippines, and 
South Africa, Cline once helped a Chicago arms manufacturer sell 
arms to the military regime in Turkey.”! 

We described earlier the nature of a work which Cline and 
Alexander wrote together, which expounds a simpleminded right- 
wing version of the establishment model. When Cline previewed his 
thesis that the Soviet Union was masterminding worldwide terrorism 
at a 1980 meeting of the Association of Former Intelligence Officers, 
he was sharply attacked by three of his colleagues. Howard Bane, 
who had only recently retired as the CIA’s Moscow station chief, 
said, “We’ve got to get Cline off this Moscow control of terrorists. 
It’s divisive. It’s not true. There’s not one single bit of truth to it.” 
Retired CIA officer Harry Rositzke concurred: “It’s that far-right 
stuff, that’s all. It’s horseshit.” Finally, Conrad Hassel, the FBI’s 
director for antiterrorism instruction, and now head of the Wack- 
enhut Corporation’s antiterrorism division, observed, “If you want 
to believe in the conspiracy theory of terrorism, well, you’ve got it, 
but there’s no evidence for it.”?? 

Cline has been an outspoken proponent of disinformation and 
direct manipulation of the press by the CIA. In testimony before 
the House Select Committee on Intelligence, Cline defended the use 
of such covert devices as black propaganda and the funding of 
journalists, arguing that “the First Amendment is only an amend- 
ment.”?? Despite his CIA background, extensive connections with 
the extreme right at home and abroad, his open disregard for free 
speech and the rules of evidence, and the heavily propagandistic 
character of his writings, Cline has been a frequent guest on ABC’s 
“Nightline,” speaking on terrorism and defending the U.S. govern- 
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ment’s use of Nazi war criminals as missile scientists “Nightline,” 
October 18, 1984). 


Brian Jenkins As we saw in chapter 5, the Rand Corporation is 
closely linked to the Pentagon by historic ties and an ongoing 
dominant funding relationship. As Rand’s top authority on terrorism, 
Brian Jenkins would hardly be able to contest the Western model of 
terrorism, and he has never done so. In fact, for many years Jenkins 
has been actively involved in formulating terrorist Strategies for his 
Own government. Having served in the Green Berets, Jenkins became 
a counterinsurgency specialist at Rand, writing and advising on the 
best ways to defeat America’s insurgent enemies in Guatemala, El 
Salvador, and elsewhere. A 1977 article coauthored by Jenkins is an 
apologia for U.S. intervention in Guatemala and Guatemalan state 
terrorism.** As an important advisor in the construction of a coun- 
terinsurgency program in E] Salvador in the early 1980s, Jenkins 
recommended that traditional methods be supplemented by the use 
of propaganda to discredit insurgents as “terrorists.”25 In another 
coauthored report in 1984, Jenkins recommended that the USS. 
engage in low-intensity warfare against Nicaragua through a proxy 
army, actions that fall within Jenkins’s own definition of state- 

sponsored terrorism. In short, Jenkins’s role as government advisor 
on policies involving state violence and insurgencies puts him in a 
serious conflict-of-interest position as an expert on terrorism. 
Jenkins has written extensively on terrorism and has made nu- 
merous appearances at conferences and as a media expert of choice. 
He also edits TVI Journal (the acronym stands for “Terrorism, 
Violence, Insurgency”), a journal that he acquired from members 
of the Soldier of Fortune network in 1985.6 It is interesting, given his 
position at a sovernment-sponsored agency and as an advisor on 
U.S.-sponsored terrorist activities, that Jenkins is one of the “mod- 
erates” among the terrorism experts. His moderation is displayed in 
that he is one of the few among the establishment experts who has 
openly castigated Sterling’s Soviet network model.2” He also acknowl- 
edges that terror is not a monopoly of the left, that guerrilla 
movements may be legitimate responses to real grievances and cannot 
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be dismissed as terror-based, and that eye-for-an-eye policies and 
strategies of preemptive actions have serious shortcomings. 

Jenkins is, however, incapable of addressing openly Western 
primary terrorism and its causal role. His own country cannot be a 
terrorist state, nor are its allies, by rule of arbitrary political assump- 
tion. He says that “terrorist activity accompanies postwar decoloni- 
zation, which continued up through the 1960s.”?* Neither the French 
in Algeria nor the South African government and army, however, 
were “terrorizing.” Only the rebels were. Although he formally 
admits that states can terrorize directly or through “vigilantes” or 
other surrogates, in his recent and general discussions he never 
mentions “death squads” and “disappearances,” or names Guatemala, 
Argentina, South Africa, or Operation Condor as illustrative cases, 
although they involve big numbers. He notes that “arbitrarily taking 
100 deaths as the criterion, only a handful of [terrorist] incidents of 
this scale have occurred since the beginning of the century. Lowering 
the criterion to 50 deaths produces a dozen or more additional 
incidents.”22 Looking back at table 2-1, we can see that Israel alone 
has produced as many large-scale terrorist incidents (100 or more 
dead) as Jenkins’s count for the twentieth century, and in table 
3—1, it is obvious that Western state terrorism could otherwise easily 
provide a large increment to his numbers. 

Jenkins’s exclusion of these other cases violates his own criteria of 
inclusion. He acknowledges that official military forces may be 
terrorists if they attack civilian populations in violation of the rules 
of war or if they maltreat prisoners. He mentions the My Lai 
massacre by American troops in Vietnam as a possible case of 
terrorism.2° If one did include My Lai, this by itself would exceed 
the largest entry of Jenkins’s incidents for the entire century, and 
My Lai was only one of many similar assaults on civilians. It is also 
a well-documented fact that the torture and killing of prisoners in 
Vietnam was very extensive.”! 

Jenkins never explains why Western state violence—which fits his 
own definition and criteria for inclusion as terroristic—is excluded. 
He simply refuses to examine the data and assess their importance. 
He says that the killing of several hundred U.S. marines at Beirut 
was “the deadliest incident in the annals of international terrorism,”°? 
although the victims were soldiers. The far larger number killed at 
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Sabra and Shatila, for example, were noncombatants. In his list of 
political leaders terrorists have killed or tried to kill, he includes 
Margaret Thatcher, Indira Gandhi, the pope, Ronald Reagan, and 
other Western leaders, but not General Schneider and Salvador 
Allende or Fidel Castro.23 As countries who are leading targets of 
terrorists, he offers the United States, France, and Turkey, among 
others, but not Cuba and Nicaragua. 

Jenkins notes that nations other than the United States and its 
allies “do not see moral distinctions between ramming a truck filled 
with explosives into an embassy and dropping high explosives on a 
city from a military aircraft. Even some of our allies have difficulty 
perceiving the difference between state-sponsored terrorism in the 
Middle East and U.S. support for the contras in Nicaragua.”*+ By 
Jenkins’s own—and any standard Western—definition, support of 
the contras is clearly state-sponsored terrorism, and the CIA- 
Pentagon mining of Nicaragua’s harbors and other activities are even 
direct state terrorism. But Jenkins cannot bring himself to say this 
straightforwardly. As an employee of Rand and coauthor of a report 
advocating U.S. sponsorship of terrorism in Nicaragua, he could 
hardly do this. We will see that our next expert, Robert Kupperman, 
shares this inability to follow through on definitions—a clear dem- 
onstration of their role as agents of the state and their disqualification 
as objective analysts. 


Robert Kupperman Kupperman has been a terrorism specialist 
at CSIS since 1979. Before that he served for some dozen years in 
the federal government, first in the President’s Office of Emergency 
Preparedness (1967-73), then as chief scientist and deputy assistant 
director for military and economic affairs at the U.S. Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency (1973—79). Kupperman worked on ter- 
rorism both for a Cabinet Committee to Combat Terrorism and for 
the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration, and published 
Terrorism: Threat, Reality, Response with Darrell Trent in 1979.35 He 
also operated a private consulting firm, Robert Kupperman Associ- 
ates, which served both private clients and the government. Like 
Jenkins, Kupperman advised the army on counterinsurgency, codi- 
recting a seven-volume study, Strategic Requirements for the Army in the 
Year 2000, and producing a report, Low-Intensity Conflict, in 1983.36 
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The 1983 study sets forth a number of policy options for consider- 
ation by the army which Kupperman would describe as state terror- 
ism if employed by a hostile power. 

His government background and affiliation with CSIS catapulted 
Kupperman into media prominence as a terrorism expert during 
the Reagan years, and he made literally scores of appearances on 
national radio and TV, as well as in the print media. But the same 
factors that made Kupperman an authentic expert for the mass 
media also assured that he would work strictly within the bounds of 
the Western model of terrorism. He notes in his 1979 volume that 
his past work on terrorism has involved “providing guidance” to 
government policy makers, and that his aim has been to help in 
“shaping government policy and operations that would improve our 
preparedness.”>” His study Low-Intensity Conflict was intended to 
provide “a conceptual framework for the Army’s conduct of low- 
intensity warfare.” Given this service objective and his linkages, it 
was predictable that Kupperman would never depart from establish- 
ment premises or frames. 

Kupperman always portrays the West as the victim of terrorism, 
never as a victimizer. Terrorism has become “a form of low-intensity 
warfare against the West conducted by trained professionals rather 
than nihilistic amateurs.’”** Kupperman’s own definition of terror- 
ism—‘violence either threatened or real, exercised for political ends 
but outside all normal political relationships”*°—clearly applies also 
to Western practice. A large literature exists on low-intensity warfare 
as a primary Western strategy, but Kupperman never discusses either 
Western practice or the literature on the new warfare, although he 
was a contributor to this literature. At an American Academy of 
Political and Social Science session in 1982, he was asked explicitly 
if the U.S. training of Cuban exiles and contras and sponsorship of 
their attacks on Cuba and Nicaragua wasn’t a U.S. export of 
terrorism. He answered that as regards Cuba, “The Castro govern- 
ment would argue that these were terrorists.” And as to Nicaragua, 
“I am not sufficiently familiar with it to comment about it.”#° In 

1985, on a panel with one of the present writers (Herman), Kup- 
perman commented that “some people would say that our support 
of the contras constituted terrorism.” But Kupperman cannot say 
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this, even as a simple logical inference from his own definition. Nor 
can he bear to name a U.S. ally or client as engaging in or supporting 
terrorism. He not only refuses to apply the word, he operates as if 
the reality corresponded to his own self-limitation to a patriotic 
agenda. 

On the reasons for Western victimization, Kupperman sticks to 
the classic clichés of his industry—“terrorism thrives in democratic 
society,” and the United States is a special victim because of “who 
we are and what we represent.”4! Kupperman does not discuss the 
possibility that anti-Western terror could be a response to exploita- 
tion, racist violence, and Western support of terrorists and corrupt 
dictators like the shah, Marcos, Suharto, the juntas and death squads 
of Latin America, and South Africa. 

Kupperman claims that the Soviet Union and its proxies are 
supporting terrorism as a “low-cost, low-risk” means of “disrupting 
Western society,”#2 but he boldly concedes that terrorism is based in 
part on local factors and “is too complex an issue to be easily 
explained away as an example of Soviet intervention.”43 He also 
admits that there are other supporters of terrorism besides the Soviet 
Union, namely Libya. In another display of boldness, Kupperman 
acknowledges that Libya’s terrorist acts are not “planned and directed 
by the Soviets.”44 

If terrorism increased in the 1980s, could this be because the 
Reagan administration wanted to use it as a propaganda instrument 
to mobilize its own population and the West? This is a hypothesis 
that Kupperman cannot even put on the table to discuss. He mentions 
the Libyan hit squad episode of 1981, but instead of recognizing it 
as part of an administration campaign to arouse the public on the 
menace of Qaddafi and terrorism, Kupperman interprets it as a 
Libyan strategy to “use the media.” “The threat itself forced the 
President to retreat into a ‘steel cocoon’ and appeared to paralyze 
the American government.” In terrorism-industry analyses of 
terrorism, the media are regularly denounced for allowing terrorists 
to gain publicity and for entering into what Kupperman calls a “de 
facto partnership with terrorists,”46 Kupperman retreats to this 
nonsensical claim, in the process falsifying the historical record (the 
hit squad was a Western concoction); and as a good propagandist 
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for his state, diverting attention from the fact that the Reagan 
administration was using Libya as a propaganda device for its own 
purposes. 

As we noted earlier, Kupperman chaired the CSIS panel on the 
Bulgarian plot against the pope, which found the Bulgarians guilty 
before the trial and expounded the extreme right-wing position that 
the KGB had penetrated the Western media, with dire consequences. 
(Paul Henze and Arnaud de Borchgrave were also members of this 
panel.) 

Despite such toeing of the Western line, and his willingness to be 
part of intellectually contemptible propaganda efforts like this panel, 
Kupperman, along with Brian Jenkins, is one of the “moderates” 
among the establishment terrorism experts. He appears distinctly 
uncomfortable in situations where he is pressed to acknowledge 
Western involvement in terrorism, and even though he cannot admit 
such involvement, he concedes that the claims of others might have 
some merit! In addition, his claims of Soviet involvement in terrorism 
are less strident than those of most of his confreres in the industry; 
he does not identify all liberation movements as terrorist; and while 
he does get carried away in times of hysteria, sometimes supporting 
“surgical strikes” on terrorists,*” he often argues for restraint. Still, 
it is important to recognize that this “moderation” is relative, and 
that Kupperman never departs from Western semantics, the Western 
model, and apologetics for Western practice. 


Walter Laqueur Laqueur is one of the “heavies” of the terrorism 
industry, a prolific writer, and a professor at Georgetown University, 
who brings an aura of scholarship to the defense of the truths 
embodied in the Western model. Laqueur has long-standing con- 
nections to many of the governments and institutes with a major 
stake in the terrorism issue. Born in Israel, he has a number of 
affiliations with that country and its institutional supporters and has 
served on the editorial board of the Jaffee Center in Tel Aviv and 
on the advisory board of JINSA. In the 1950s, Laqueur was founding 
editor of the British journal Survey, which was one of the numerous 
intellectual vehicles of the CIA funded through the Congress for 
Cultural Freedom. He has long been affiliated with CSIS as research 
director and one of their terrorism experts. 
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In his book The Age of Terrorism,*® Laqueur develops all the themes 
of his fellow terrorism-industry experts without significant deviation: 
the West is the victim of terrorism, the media are “the terrorists’ 
best friend”;#° the Soviet Union and its friends are the major sponsors 
of terrorism, never its victims; the terrorists are often middle-class 
brats with personal hangups, and so forth. No cliché is omitted. A 
reliable test of the integrity of a full-length study of terrorism is the 
way in which it treats friendly and enemy terror. Thus, if we take 
Carlos the Jackal, Orlando Bosch, Luis Posada Carriles, and Stefano 
delle Chiaie, only Carlos falls into the class of enemy terrorist. A 
biased work will, therefore, attend to Carlos and ignore the other 
three. Laqueur has seven index references to Carlos; the others do 
not appear at all. An even more important comparison is the relative 
attention paid to Libya and South Africa. Even according to his 
restricted definition of terrorist, South Africa fills the bill as the 
backer of RENAMO and sustainer of Savimbi and UNITA, along 
with numerous cross-border acts of violence. Libya gets entire sections 
devoted to it in Laqueur’s book. South Africa is never cited as a 
terrorist state, and RENAMO does not appear in the index.5° 

An original feature of Laqueur’s writing is his method of excluding 
state terrorism, which involves arbitrarily limiting his universe of 
terrorists to those who are members of “movements” from below. 
He acknowledges that state terror is far more serious in its human 
consequences than the terrorism he confines his attention to, but for 
reasons he never clarifies, he sticks to movements. Criticisms of this 
choice as “political” he dismisses without explanation.®! 

In Laqueur’s analysis, movements from below are terrorist when 
political violence is used as a primary means of attaining their ends. 
States obviously can sponsor terrorist movements and engage in 
terrorist acts, even if states are ruled out as terrorists by definition. 
But Laqueur uses “terrorist act” as well as “terrorist” with blatant 
political discrimination. Although, for example, he acknowledges 
that the NLF in South Vietnam was not a terrorist organization, as 
it did not rely primarily on terrorism to achieve its ends, he repeatedly 
mentions its use of terrorist acts.°2 But terrorist acts of Western 
states are never designated terrorist—the word is reserved for the 
acts of groups and states that are not protected by the Western 
imprimatur. 
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Toward the end of his book, on page 296, Laqueur briefly discusses 
Western-sponsored terrorism, and explains why it is not terribly 
important or in a class with Soviet-sponsored and non-Western 
terrorism. This apologetic is worthy of close attention, and we will 
examine it point by point. 

(1) He states that “the difference between Western and Soviet as 
well as Libyan, Syrian and Iranian involvement was both quantitative 
and qualitative in character.” But while claiming a “quantitative” 
difference, Laqueur scrupulously avoids any comparative numbers. 
He also selects his cases carefully. Apart from the U.S.-supported 
state terrorists in El Salvador, Guatemala, Chile, East Timor, and 
elsewhere, ruled out by Laqueur’s definitional system, he fails to 
mention South Africa’s support of RENAMO in Mozambique, which 
makes Libya’s support of Abu Nidal pale into relative insignificance. 
Have Libya and its proxies killed more civilians than the U.S.- 
sponsored contras in Nicaragua or the Israeli-supported Christian 
Phalange in Lebanon? The answers will not found in Laqueur’s 
book, and a glance at tables 2-1 and 3-1 tells us why he selects 
carefully and avoids numbers. 

(2) “The Western countries are status-quo orientated. They want 
to prevent insurgencies and other forms of destabilization. . . .” This 
is a false generalization. Western governments want stability only 
when this will serve their interests; otherwise, they frequently sub- 
sidize “freedom fighters” or destabilize countries in other ways in 
order to bring about strongly desired change. Cuba was stable when 
Operation Mongoose and other counterrevolutionary attacks were 
launched against it by the United States. There was no Nicaraguan 
civil war before the CIA organized the impotent remnants of 
Somoza’s National Guard and funded an enlarged mercenary army. 
The United States did not like the Nicaraguan status quo under the 
Sandinistas, and a proxy army was created to fight them. Israel’s 
proxy army in Lebanon was put in place before open civil war 
occurred and was a tool of destabilization. The United States helped 
destabilize Chile, Iran, Brazil, and Guatemala under conditions where 
there were neither insurgencies nor civil wars. For years after 1949 
the United States tried to destabilize China via proxy armies in 
Burma and Taiwan. China was very stable, but under the wrong 
auspices. 
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(3) “Western nations have become involved in civil wars and 
insurgencies, supporting various guerrilla-type organizations. Such 
Operations are now an accepted mode of conflict in some Third 
World countries in the absence of regular warfare.” Who says that 
the contras are engaged in an “accepted mode of conflict” in the 
Third World? The Nicaraguans? The International Court of Justice? 
Or apologists for Western low-intensity warfare? As this form of 
terrorist attack is now employed by the West on a large scale, 
Laqueur asserts that this mode is “acceptable,” whereas the forms 
used by those attacking the West are “terrorism.” 

(4) “However, there has been no Western equivalent of terrorism 
of the kind practised by the various Abu Nidals and Carlos, the Red 
Brigades and the RAF.” This is another falsehood. The Cuban terror 
networks that emerged from CIA training have attacked Cuba 
incessantly over the years, shot down a Cuban airliner, and carried 
out numerous bombings and assassinations.°3 Orlando Bosch and 
Luis Posada Carriles are in the Carlos class, but are ignored by 
Laqueur. Also ignored by him is Operation Condor, a cross-border 
murder operation of the 1970s that used CIA-trained operatives to 
kill many dissidents. He also neglects the Italian rightists like Stefano 
delle Chiaie, who were close to the security services of Italy. Even 
more important are the death squads of Latin America, regularly 
affiliated with the police and intelligence services, and killing on a 
scale far beyond the capabilities of Carlos. We may also note that 
Abu Nidal never duplicated the scale of murder of the Christian 
Phalange—Israel’s “militia”—in its mass murder of civilians at Sabra 
and Shatila. This incident is, of course, blacked out in Laqueur’s 
book. 

(5) “There has been counter-terrorism such as the Israeli efforts 
to eliminate the leaders of Black September responsible for the 
Munich massacre.” In accord with standard Western semantics, Israel 
only engages in counterterror. Time after time Laqueur mentions 
incidents where the PLO killed people and Israel then killed in 
“retaliation,” suppressing evidence of prior equal or larger numbers 
of Israeli killings that might have justified referring to the PLO acts 
as “retaliation.” 

(6) “There have been no attempts on the part of the Western 
powers to assassinate political emigrés.” This is certainly not true for 
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U.S. client states. Orlando Letelier was murdered by Chilean assassins 
on the streets of Washington. Under Operation Condor, hundreds 
of émigrés were murdered in a systematic program. Laqueur’s 
statement is also deceptively selective, as he fails to mention the 
abundant evidence of U.S. attempts to murder foreign heads of 
state. This would surely seem like a form of terrorism as serious as 
the murder of émigrés. The Senate Committee report Alleged Assas- 
sination Plots Involving Foreign Leaders documented multiple U.S. ef- 
forts to murder Castro, and other assassination attempts.°* Laqueur 
doesn’t mention this work. He does say that democratic countries 
don’t “normally” kill enemy leaders: “In the United States there is 
an absolute prohibition by presidential order.”®> He doesn’t explain 
that this order was in response to evidence that the United States 
had been killing and trying to kill enemy leaders. He also fails to 
ask whether this presidential order is sure proof that covert killing 
has ceased. As a spokesman for the West, he just takes the nominal 
claim as established truth—suppressing the background, and even 
neglecting to mention that the 1986 bombing of Tripoli, for example, 
was Clearly intended to kill Qaddafi, in violation of the presidential 
order.5® 

(7) “The Russians and their allies . . . do not have to render 
account to their Parliaments, and their media do not report the 
support given to terrorist allies.” The Western media often do not 
report aid to state and insurgent terrorists, and when they do, it is 
usually low-key and in a matrix of apologetics about needing to stop 
communist aggression. It does not follow in the least that Western 
states do not support terrorism on a large scale. 

(8) “While the Soviet Union has its proxies such as Cuba or 
Bulgaria, America has no such substitutes.” This is another fabrica- 
tion. The United States had the shah, Somoza, and Argentina under 
the fascist generals, and it currently has Taiwan, South Korea, Israel, 
South Africa, and numerous other clients and mercenaries, such as 
the affiliates of WACL, to do its dirty work abroad. 

Laqueur is clearly an apologist for Western terror. He never 
departs from the Western model. His scholarship is derisory. Never- 
theless, he fits the category of establishment moderate, as he rec- 
ognizes the legitimacy of liberation movements in some cases, does 
not accept in its entirety the Soviet network theory, and does not 
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call for instant retaliation and an eye-for-an-eye policy in the face 
of terrorism. This tells us a lot about the quality of the other members 
of the set of terrorism experts. 


Michael Ledeen Michael Ledeen has long been associated with 


CSIS and was one of the founding organizers of JINSA. During the 
Reagan years, Ledeen moved into the higher circles of power, 
serving as Secretary of State Haig’s advisor and agent in Italy, as a 
consultant on terrorism, and playing a role in both the Bulgarian 
connection case and the Iran-contra affair. With these connections, 
Ledeen had exceptional media exposure, appearing on ABC’s 
“Nightline” and “This Week with David Brinkley,” PBS’s “MacNeil/ 
Lehrer Newshour,” and CNN’s “Crossfire.” He has also written op- 
ed columns and articles for numerous magazines and newspapers 
and edited the Washington Quarterly (published by CSIS) prior to 
going to work for Haig. 

Ledeen’s academic career came to an end when he was denied 
tenure at Washington University in St. Louis in 1979 for, among 
other reasons, plagiarism.®” During the 1970s, he worked as a 
journalist in Italy with Zl Giornale Nuovo, a right-wing newspaper 
reputedly controlled by the CIA.58 During this Italian stint he 
collaborated regularly with Claire Sterling in anticommunist prop- 
aganda closely tied to ongoing U.S. interventionist Strategies.°? In 
1980 he entered into a collaboration with Francesco Pazienza, an 
agent of the Italian secret service (SISMI) and a member of Rome’s 
extreme right-wing Masonic Lodge, P2 (Propaganda Due), headed 
by the fascist Licio Gelli. In an Italian criminal court in 1985, 
Pazienza was judged guilty of political manipulation, forgery, and 
the protection of criminals and terrorists, among other offenses. 
Indeed, according to the findings of the court, Pazienza falsified 
information about the Bologna bombing in order to divert attention 
away from the real (right-wing) terrorists who had staged the attack. 
Ledeen is identified in the court documents as an agent of SISMI, 
possibly placed on their payroll by Pazienza himself. Ledeen collected 
money for his services to SISMI, which included “risk assessment,” 
the training of Italian intelligence agents, and Providing reports on 
terrorism to the Italian government.©° 

Pazienza and Ledeen worked together in the so-called Billygate 
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affair during the 1980 presidential campaign, luring Jimmy Carter’s 
brother into a compromising relationship with Qaddafi (this accord- 
ing to prosecuting Judge Domenico Sica). During the Reagan tran- 
sition, to quote Italian police official Umberto d’Amato, “there was 
an interregnum during which relations between Italy and the United 
States were carried on in the persons of the duo Pazienza-Ledeen.”®! 
Later, the pair were important participants in the creation of the 
Bulgarian plot to kill the pope, a story that succeeded in gulling 
most of the major media in the West. 

Ledeen has moved within the power structure and between 
Western governments according to opportunity, for personal advan- 
tage and perhaps also in pursuit of political ends that are not entirely 
clear. Although serving as a loyal agent of the U.S. state in Italy in 
the 1970s, his service in the Billygate affair was to the Republican 
party. He was on the payroll of the Italian secret service agency 
SISMI in the early 1980s, but his manipulations in Italy caused the 
new head of SISMI to declare before Parliament in 1984 that Ledeen 
was an “intriguer” and unwelcome in Italy. His attachment to 
Israel, reflected in his JINSA connection, may have influenced his 
pursuit of the hostage deal with Iran (Israel favored such a trans- 
action), and his former boss in the Pentagon, Noel Koch, asserts that 
while Ledeen was in Italy the CIA station chief there took him to 
be “an agent of influence of a foreign government.”® 

In articles written for Commentary and the New Republic, Ledeen 
argued in favor of U.S. support for right-wing terrorists (“resistance 
forces”) such as UNITA and the Nicaraguan contras, and claimed 
that the Soviets had aligned themselves with the Mafia in order to 
use drug money to support international terrorism. In the first piece, 
entitled “Fighting Back,” Ledeen urged the U.S. government to 
assassinate selected leaders of the Sandinista, Cuban, East German, 
Libyan, and Palestinian armed forces as a “counterterrorism” mea- 
sure.®* In “K.G.B. Connections,” after repeating the oft-told tale of 
the Bulgarian plot to kill the pope, Ledeen asserted that the Soviets 
were working with drug smugglers because they are “alarmingly 
short of hard cash these days”: “Yuri Andropov’s old organization, 
the K.G.B., has apparently become a major backer of drug smugglers, 
arms runners, and terrorists... .”65 And all of this without a shred 
of evidence to support his charges. 
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Ledeen’s writings on terrorism, as exemplified by the examples 
above, are intellectually negligible and entirely opportunistic. His 
superior in the government, Noel Koch, who hired him as an expert 
consultant on terrorism at the urging of Reagan officials, described 
his work on the subject as “transparent crap.” Not only did the head 
of SISMI denounce him as an intriguer, but the authors of the 
Tower Commission Report concluded that the CIA should perma- 
nently terminate its relationship with Ledeen and his associate, 
Ghorbanifar. All of this, however, has not interfered with his status 
as a terrorism expert for the U.S. mass media. His connections are 
still potent, the right-wing and Israeli lobby are fond of him, he is 
glib and his “transparent crap” is therefore acceptable. 


Neil Livingstone Head of the Washington, D.C.—based Institute 
on Terrorism and Subnational Conflict, Livingstone is the terrorism 
consultant for ABC-TV’s “20/20” and has appeared frequently on 
“Nightline,” the “MacNeil/Lehrer Newshour,” and other national 
TV programs as an expert on terrorism. He is also currently a 
regular contributor (with David Halevy) to the right-wing mercenary 
magazine Soldier of Fortune. Following the U.S. Navy’s destruction of 
the Iranian civilian airliner IAF-655 on July 3, 1988, Livingstone 
appeared on local television news in Washington and in interviews 
reported in the national press, expounding the view that the flight 
had very possibly been a kamikaze mission to destroy the U.S.S. 
Vincennes, and that the nude bodies hauled out of the gulf’s waters 
were probably corpses of young men killed in the Iraq-Iran war, 
planted in the fuselage by the Iranians to heighten the effect and 
turn world opinion against the United States.® 

Livingstone also exercised his talent for disinformation in the 
story of Israel’s assassination of the PLO’s Abu Jihad. In the June 
1988 edition of The Washingtonian, Livingstone and David Halevy, 
identified as a one-time member of Israel’s “special-operations com- 
munity,” coauthored an article in which they quite literally rewrote 
the account of the killing of Abu Jihad. They alleged that the PLO 
commander died in bed rather than in his study, which was found 
covered with blood after the shooting. As Faris Bouhafa of the 
American-Arab Anti-Discrimination Committee contended in a letter 
of response published in the July issue, the Livingstone-Halevy article 
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contained serious inaccuracies. “The videotapes [of the aftermath] 
are available,” wrote Bouhafa, “and they constitute the most dam- 
aging evidence that “The Killing of Abu Jihad’ is sloppy journalism 
or an attempt by two individuals with well-known connections to 
Israeli intelligence to grandstand for Israel at the expense of truth.” 
The authors claimed, in turn, that the version offered by the victim’s 
wife, Um Jihad, was a “fabrication” designed to save her husband 
“from the dishonor of having died in bed.” They failed to address the 
issue of the bloodied study in Abu Jihad’s home or to provide evi- 
dence for their charge. Perhaps this should be expected from a man 
who serves as a technical consultant for the CBS series “The Equal- 
izer,” and who has stated that he hopes someday to write fiction. 
Like Michael Ledeen, Livingstone recognized opportunity in the 
political environment of the 1980s and took advantage of it. In an 
interview given to the Los Angeles Times, Livingstone noted that 
antiterrorism “is the fastest growing industry in America.” It has 
seemingly proved quite lucrative for him, for he charges what 
reporter Myra MacPherson describes as “handsome” fees for lectures 
and seminars provided for “kidnap-fearful corporate executives.” 
Livingstone, oddly enough, had to overcome a background of 
apparent “softness” on communism before achieving his status as a 
successful entrepreneur serving the terrorism market. In June 1981 
the right-wing newspaper Human Events reported that “knowledge- 
able anti-Communists” were disturbed at the report that Livingstone 
was being considered to head the State Department’s Office for 
Combatting Terrorism. Their concern was over his earlier record 
of opposition to the Vietnam War, and reports that even in the 
1970s he had harshly criticized efforts to smear peace groups as 
dominated by Marxist-Leninists. Livingstone assured these critics 
that “age and experience” had transformed him into a true-blooded 
and “relentless opponent of Soviet-inspired terrorism.”® 
Livingstone has struggled hard to overcome this legacy of softness. 
In an article entitled “Death Squads,” published in Evron Kirkpat- 
rick’s journal, World Affairs (Winter, 1983—84), Livingstone chided 
the Salvadoran paramilitary forces for neglecting to dump the bodies 
of their victims in the ocean rather than on the streets. He also 
claimed falsely that Latin American death squads originally emerged 
as a simple response to left-wing violence. In any case, according to 
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Livingstone, we “should not wring our hands over this problem.” 
He has also made a convenient adjustment on the matter of Soviet 
responsibility for world terrorism. Despite a December 1980 article 
in Army, in which he dismissed the Soviet network theory as a far- 
right fabrication with little if any evidence to support it, in his 1982 
book, The War Against Terrorism, Livingstone claims that the USSR, 
“by means of its training, indoctrination, and other Support activities, 
has managed slowly, relentlessly to take over—from within—most 
of the world’s major terrorist movements.””° In support of this thesis, 
Livingstone cites no less an authority than Ray Cline. 

Livingstone also has become an aggressive proponent of the use 
of preemptive retaliation and attacks against so-called terrorist States, 
such as Libya. In a press conference held in Boston on January 4, 
1986, Livingstone (identified by a Boston Globe reporter as an “anti- 
terrorism adviser to President Reagan”) said that governments that 
Supported “anti-American terrorism” should be “targeted for de- 
struction” and that they should be covertly destabilized.” Likewise, 
he told the Los Angeles Times, “We should have killed the ayatollah” 
and that, while Somoza may have been a “bad guy... these guys 
[the Sandinistas] are worse.”72 

In addition to adjusting his opinions to market demand, Living- 
stone has built his connections to the political right. For example, 
he has served as an “unofficial” advisor to Oliver North and proved 
himself to be one of North’s staunchest supporters. This new 
connection was what may have led the “secret government” to attempt 
to use Livingstone’s Institute on Terrorism and Subnational Conflict 
as a conduit for contra funding. This institute was identified as one 
of several front organizations used by Carl Russell “Spitz” Channell 
and Richard R. Miller to convey money illegally to the contras, 
according to an unclassified internal memo from International 
Business Communications dated February 16, 1987, and included 
as evidence in the Report of the Congressional Committees Investigating 
the Iran-Contra Affair.74 The memorandum disclosed that Living- 
stone’s institute was to have received $75,000 from Channell and 
Miller on June 13, 1986.75 

Livingstone once served as an adjunct professor in Georgetown 
University’s National Security Studies Program, which was the insti- 
tutional academic wing of ASC. In 1977, ASC had contributed 
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$386,000 to Georgetown to establish a Center for International 
Security Studies, empowered to offer graduate degrees in national 
security studies.” In 1983, however, Georgetown severed its ties at 
ASC, citing that organization’s misuse of its connections to the 
university for promotional and fund-raising purposes.”” Livingstone 
is a member of ASC’s national strategy board. He has also been an 
official of the Washington lobbying firm Gray and Company, and a 
consultant to several risk assessment and security management firms, 
including Jaycor, SRI International, McGeorge and Associates, and 
Joseph A. Capucci Associates. Jaycor’s vice-president, Joseph Doug- 
lass, coauthored Livingstone’s 1987 study, America the Vulnerable: The 
Threat of Chemical and Biological Warfare. In addition to his book The 
War Against Terrorism and the volume coauthored with Douglass, 
Livingstone has also edited two volumes with Terrell Arnold, former 
deputy director of the State Department’s Office of Counterterrorism. 


Ariel Merari Merari has been head of terrorism studies at the 
Jaffee Center for Strategic Studies at Tel Aviv University in Israel 
since 1979 and has written extensively on the subject. In Israel, it is 
hard to separate the private and governmental sectors of the 
terrorism industry; even more than in the other Western countries 
they have a symbiotic relationship, working together on a common 
enterprise. The head of Merari’s center is a former chief of Israeli 
intelligence, and the conferences staged by the center regularly 
include a high proportion of government participants. For all of 
these participants there is only one relevant terrorism—Palestinian— 
and the issue is how to control it within the political assumptions of 
Israeli state policy. 

Merari shares all of these premises and concerns, and his work is 
confined within narrow ideological bounds. In writings extending 
beyond the Palestinian question, terrorists are identified strictly 
within the Western model and the demands of Western power. 
Thus, for Merari the ANC and SWAPO are terrorist organizations, 
but UNITA and RENAMO are not.” In his book with Shlomi Elad, 
The International Dimension of Palestinian Terrorism,’? and in his intro- 
duction to the Jaffee Center volume On Terrorism and Combatting 
Terrorism,°° Merari always describes Israeli actions as “responsive” or 
“retaliatory.” He does point out that they often have had an intent 
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nal of deterrence “through punishment,” but this is never “terrorism.” 

nal The many thousands of victims of this “retaliatory” punishment are 

ral not accorded much sympathy by Merari, who goes so far as to 

he describe the punishment as “painful Israeli strikes over several i 
ne years.”*! Presumably, the pain refers to the condition of the victims, | 
an | although it may be the pain of the Israelis who are compelled to | 
la | inflict the punishment that elicits this word. | 
as; Despite careful accounts of the calculations and actions of Israeli l 
nd and PLO strategists, Merari’s bias causes him to make statements | 
§- that are easily refutable from well-known evidence. For example, he | 
he states that “the Palestinian hijacking of an El Al plane to Algiers on | 
he July 22, 1968, was the first time hijacking was used for the express | 
= purpose of political blackmail.”82 Merari is surely aware of the fact 
er that in December 1954 the Israeli military seized a Syrian civilian 

m. 


airliner to obtain hostages to bargain for Israeli soldiers held by 


j Syria. The diary of former Israeli Prime Minister Moshe Sharett 
he mentions that he was told by 


the U.S. State Department that “our 

el | action was without precedent in the history of international prac- | 
$ tice.”8? Merari also states that the Palestinians “introduced” the | 
aS practice of “blowing up aircraft” in flight.*4 Again, among other | 
ES J well-known cases, a Communist Chinese aircraft flying from Hong | 
n Kong to Bandung, Indonesia, was blown up in April 1955, killing | 
li f ten Chinese diplomats and a crew. Of course, in Western discourse | 
lv Í terrorist acts are not carried out against the Communist powers, so 
of j that this incident may be expunged from history. But the quality of | 
p | Merari’s scholarship is evident in these falsifications of history. 
) 
Robert Moss Moss has been a major figure in the organization 
8 of terrorism think tanks and in the dissemination of the right-wing 
8 version of the Western model of terrorism. In fact, as Fred Landis | 
y has pointed out, “For a price, Moss would go to Rhodesia, South i 
i Africa, Iran, and Nicaragua and tailor his standard KGB plot to | 
i | local circumstances, thereby justifying repression of the political | 
, i Opposition and denial of human rights.”85 | 
re Moss was associated with Brian Crozier in both the Free World | 
£ Forum and ISC, CIA-sponsored propaganda operations in Great | 
r Britain in the 1960s and early 1970s. In the early 1970s he helped 

t 


to organize a group of Chilean journalists in the Institute of General 
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Studies, a C1A-controlled think tank in Santiago that, among other 
functions, served as a conduit for CIA disinformation targeted at 
the Chilean military. In March 1973, the Chilean weekly magazine 
SEPA carried a cover story by Moss entitled “An English Recipe for 
Chile—Military Control.” Moss was identified as a “British sociolo- 
gist.”87 Like Crozier, Moss was also long associated with The Economist, 
the London-based newspaper that has traditionally toadied to Amer- 
ican power and provided places as news reporters for CIA and 
British intelligence agents.** 

Moss obtained brief notoriety when it was disclosed that a book 
he wrote in the early 1970s entitled Chile’s Marxist Experiment, which 
was subsequently purchased in bulk by Pinochet, had been planned, 
outlined, and all but written by the CIA itself, which paid for Moss’s 
travel to and from Chile and carefully edited each draft.8? When it 
was discovered that Chile’s Marxist Experiment had been published in 
the United States as well, in clear violation of laws prohibiting 
domestic CIA propaganda operations, an investigation was launched 
by Representative Don Edwards of the House Judiciary Committee’s 
Subcommittee on Civil and Constitutional Rights.%° 

During the latter years of his rule, Somoza secretly purchased the 
Nicaraguan weekly newsmagazine Vision in an effort to enhance his 
image. The editor selected by Somoza, at £20,000 per year, was 
Robert Moss. In 1977, Moss extended his service to the beleaguered 
Ian Smith regime of Rhodesia. On February 20, 1977, the London 
Daily Telegraph featured a Moss article, “Moscow’s Next Target in Af- 
rica,” which claimed that British and American insistence on in- 
cluding the guerrillas in a Rhodesian settlement package was a “pre- 
scription for another Marxist dictatorship, which will provide the base 
for black guerrillas and Soviet proxy troops to attack the ultimate tar- 
get, South Africa.” A few days later a full-page ad sponsored by the 
South African government, through a front group called the “Club of 
Ten,”®! reproduced Moss’s article in full-page ads that appeared in 
major papers in Great Britain and the United States. 

Moss extended a similar service to the shah of Iran, who recip- 
rocated this assistance. A former shah aide in the Iranian press 
office, Siamak Zandt, claimed in 1979 that “substantial gifts” had 
been given by the shah to friendly reporters. Along with Arnaud de 
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Borchgrave, who Zandt said received a matched pair of rugs worth 
$10,000 each, Zandt 


named a number of Europeans as recipients of expense money, 
free plane tickets, lavish hotel accommodations and gifts. Among 
them, he said, was Robert Moss. Moss is the more controversial, 
having written a book about Chile that was financed by one of the 
Central Intelligence Agency’s front organizations. 


Moss and de Borchgrave have worked closely together, most 
notably in coauthoring two spy thrillers—The Spike and Monimbo. 
These books are illustrations of an important and underrated genre 
of propaganda and disinformation extensively used by the organized 
right. (William Buckley, Jr., alone, has published six spy thrillers; 
Crozier has published one, entitled The Andropov Deception.) The 
genre allows claims that the authors might have difficulty proving 
by an appeal to evidence to be offered in dramatic form and presented 
as true-to-life fiction. The main theme of The Spike is that the KGB 
has penetrated the American media, passing along its lies through 
naive liberals, who are barely concealed representations of Seymour 
Hersh, David Halberstam, and others. This is a favorite disinfor- 
mation theme of the extreme right, made lifelike and validated for 
true believers through the vehicle of fiction. Meanwhile, it is the 
KGB that plants the story that the hero of The Spike has received 
gifts from a nasty dictator—thus the shah’s real gifts to de Borchgrave 
and Moss are transformed into “KGB propaganda,” again without 
the need of evidence. Fred Landis wrote in 1980: “‘The Spike’ 
unites into a coherent whole each and every single piece of disinfor- 
mation spread by these [right-wing] think tanks over the last four 
years.” He points out that the book was published simultaneously 
in five countries, with a major publicity campaign, and with vocal 
public endorsement from current and former CIA officials. The 
themes of The Spike describe what the right wing believes and wants 
to get over to the public. If it has to be done in fictional form, so be it. 

Moss has other connections of interest. Together with de Borch- 
grave and Birchite John Rees, who headed Mid-Atlantic Research 
Associates, a risk assessment and advisory firm, Moss coedited a 
publication entitled Early Warning (see chapter 6). He also once 
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helped operate an “independent news service” in Washington, D.C., 
called Capitol Information Service. His colleague at Capitol was 
Victor Fediay of the Hale Foundation, with whom Moss worked in 
a plan to destabilize the Azores (see chapter 5). 

A featured speaker at the 1979 Jonathan Institute conference, 
Moss delivered the desired message and more. The Soviet Union was 
everywhere trying to undermine the West, and the PLO was its favor- 
ite agent. As Khomeini was in the news in July 1979, Moss suggested 
that his success was a result of Soviet, Libyan, and PLO subversion of 
the shah. He also claimed that “a special PLO unit—whose members 
were selected by the KGB residencies in Baghdad and Beirut for spe- 
cialist training in security techniques in the USSR—now functions as 
the nucleus of a new secret police, a revolutionary SAVAK.” As the 
conference aim was to show that the PLO and Soviets were every- 
where, Moss found them even in Iran. This was too much even for the 
friendly reporters present in Jerusalem. Several of them challenged 
Moss, demanded evidence, and requested a special press conference 
with Moss the following day. Moss refused, citing the confidentiality 
of his sources and the sensitivity of intelligence data.” 

In spite of Moss’s reputation as an intellectual mercenary and 
disinformationist, and the fact that the New York Times’s own London 
news service had exposed Moss’s hidden service to both the CIA 
and the shah just one year earlier, the Times featured his article 
“Terror: A Soviet Export” in their Sunday Magazine for November 
2, 1980. The essay, which reproduced information culled from the 
Jonathan Institute conference, was little more than a string of 
unsubstantiated allegations. But the propaganda value of the message 
overrode the compromised character of the source and the absence 
of any supporting evidence for the claims, as was true of the Times’s 
use of Claire Sterling.*° 


Claire Sterling Sterling is a veteran journalist based in Italy, who 
worked for the The Reporter magazine, and after its demise, for other 
publications. The Reporter was a committed Cold War journal, and 
Sterling fitted in well during her years there and in the cold war 
struggles of the 1970s, as we indicated earlier. In fact, in testimony 
before the Italian Parliamentary Commission looking into the P-2 
scandal, the conservative Italian academician Franco Ferracuti stated 
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that in the course of soliciting him for research service in 1979, 
Michael Ledeen told him that Sterling functioned as a “courier” 
between the Italian intelligence agency SISDE and CSIS (which, as 
we have seen, has had extensive links to the CIA and other branches 
of the U.S. government).2” 

Sterling rose to fame and a new outreach in the 1980s, first with 
the publication of The Terror Network in 1981, and then with a Reader’s 
Digest article, “The Plot to Kill the Pope” (September 1982), and a 
book, The Time of the Assassins (1983), the last two of which proclaimed 
Soviet-Bulgarian responsibility for the May 1981 assassination at- 
tempt against the pope. 

The Terror Network pursued in detail the central theme of the 
Jonathan Institute conference of 1979 and the official Israeli line. It 
also fitted extremely well the new Reagan administration effort to 
portray the Soviet Union as a villain and backer of “international 
terrorism.” Important high officials of the new administration loved 
Sterling; Alexander Haig had copies distributed within the State 
Department, and William Casey flaunted Sterling’s achievement 
before his subordinates. As described in chapter 4, both Haig and 
Casey were perturbed to discover that the State Department and 
CIA experts found Sterling’s book not only highly unreliable but 
based in large part on CIA disinformation “blown back” via Sterling. 

In books and interviews, Sterling castigated the U.S. government 
and especially the CIA for its cowardice in rejecting the Soviet 
network theory and its expressions of doubt about Soviet involvement 
in the assassination attempt against the pope. Despite these denun- 
ciations, the CIA went to special pains to help her out when she was 
sued under French law for slander.” Her denunciations of the CIA 
made it appear “moderate,” so that debates on these issues could be 
limited to the balanced offering of the slightly exuberant Sterling 
and the CIA (or other “moderates” like Jenkins or Kupperman),. 

Sterling’s message had several components. Fundamental was the 
view that the West is under attack and is the victim of something 
called terrorism, which she does not define. The attacker is the 
Soviet Union, aiming to “destabilize” the “democracies.” While the 
Soviet Union does not absolutely control all of the terrorist move- 
ments, it supports and encourages them, and they all “come to see 
themselves as elite battalions in a worldwide Army of Communist 
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Combat.” Claire Sterling does not talk much about the underlying 
conditions that make for guerrilla movements, nor does she ever 
refer to South African actions as terrorist. Any brutalities that might 
be designated state terrorism are explained away as reactions to 
retail and guerrilla terrorists who have brought state violence (never 
“terror”) on themselves. Right-wing terror is entirely outside her 
province, and guerrilla movements like the ANC are transformed 
into antagonists of the West by exclusive attention to Soviet sup- 
port, no matter how marginal, belated, and irrelevant to any real 
issue. 

In brief, Sterling expounds the right-wing version of the Western 
establishment model of terrorism. Her policy pronouncements have 
tended to be on the moderate side, in contrast with those of 
Alexander, Cline, Livingstone, and Moss, but this may be to give 
her more credibility in getting over her hard-line views on the 
terrorist threat and its clear locus in the Soviet Union. She has left 
it to others to draw the appropriately “forward” policy conclusions. 

Sterling’s book The Terror Network failed to provide definitions of 
or quantitative evidence on terrorism, relying instead upon selective 
and highly dramatized stories, and its claims are, for the most part, 
supported by citations to unverifiable intelligence sources.' Many 
of these claims are ludicrous and reflect a gullibility and willingness 
to believe anything that supports strongly held preconceptions. 
Sterling accepts stories from the South African police, the military 
regime of Argentina, and Israeli intelligence at face value.!°! She 
also selects and suppresses evidence to the convenience of her 
argument.'”? The heart of her proof of a Soviet conspiracy in The 
Terror Network is the testimony of Jan Sejna, a Czech defector, who 
left “a jump ahead of the invading Soviet army” in 1968.19 In fact, 
Sejna was a Stalinist, closely associated with the pre-Czech “spring” 
dictator Novotny, and he fled long before the Soviet army came to 
Czechoslovakia. His evidence of a Soviet network was taken from a 
document prepared by the CIA years before to test Sejna’s honesty; 
he failed the test, but the “evidence” in the forged test document 
turned up as the heart of Sterling’s work.! 

The underlying lack of judgment and the fanatical quality of 
Sterling’s world-view may also be seen in her claims that Western 
intelligence had erected a “Western intelligence” shield to conceal 
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from its public the actual extent of Soviet involvement in terrorism, 
The reason for this was that it would disturb “détente,” which the Rea- 
gan administration was allegedly pursuing in 1983-84.!°5 She also 
contended that it was hard to get over the truth in the West on the 
shooting of the pope because of the force of Soviet propaganda, most 
notably in their issuance of a pamphlet on the case by Iona Andronov. 
To our knowledge, this pamphlet has never been cited in the Western 
media except in derogatory references by Sterling and Henze, and its 
claims have never been acknowledged as worthy of discussion. 
Sterling’s dependence on Sejna and its significance, and the vast 
array of other evidence of her deficiencies as an analyst of terrorism, 
are not discussed in the Western mass media and have absolutely no 
impact on her perceived qualifications and credibility. She is authen- 
ticated by her message and the approval of the terrorism establish- 
ment. Even the industry “scholar,” Walter Laqueur, reviewing her 
Terror Network in the Wall Street Journal, explains that while she 
perhaps overrates the importance of terrorism and its inexorable 
advance, her book is “enlightening,” presents a “mind boggling mass 


of details” (which Laqueur does not question in any way), and 
“should be warmly welcomed.”!% 


Maurice Tugwell Tugwell founded the Centre for Conflict Stud- 
ies at the University of New Brunswick in 1979, and then in 1986 
moved on to establish the Mackenzie Institute for the Study of 
Terrorism, Revolution and Propaganda, “to provide Canadians with 
a source of information on ‘supreme excellence’ in warfare.” The 
greater part of Tugwell’s adult life was spent as an intelligence officer 
and propagandist for the British army. He served in Malaya, Cyprus, 
Arabia, Kenya, and Northern Ireland, and was an instructor at the 
Imperial Armed Forces College in Iran during the rule of the shah 
in 1973. With a defense fellowship at Kings College, London, in 
1976, he took a degree in “war studies,” writing a thesis on “the 
problems of dealing with revolutionary propaganda.” 

Tugwell was an active propagandist of considerable notoriety 
during his stint with the British army in Ireland. He became head 
of the Information Policy Department in September 1971 and 
worked as an associate of Colin Wallace, then a senior officer in 
public relations and intelligence, who later “blew the lid” on the 
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dishonesty and subversive character of army “information” during 
the Tugwell period. Liz Curtis points out: 


Manufactured atrocity stories, often featuring women, children or 
animals, were common in the early years when the British army’s 
‘Information policy’ unit was in its heyday. A spate of stories in 
1971 alleged that IRA leaders were ordering children to riot and 
even training them to kill, though none of the reporters responsible 
said how they had come by this information. . . . Also in 1972, 
popular papers seized on a story that IRA members had been 
using dogs as target practice. Again, the story was false: as Time 
Out reported, dogs had been killed, but it was British soldiers who 
had shot them. They had done so while on night patrol in the 
nationalist Ballymurphy district of Belfast because they were afraid 
the dogs’ barking would betray their presence. Time Out attributed 
this and other horror stories of the period to army press officers 
Colonel Maurice Tugwell and Colin Wallace.'°’ 


Tugwell also regularly claimed at that time, and in an article 
published in Canada in 1973, that British interrogation procedures 
were productive of information but caused no injury or ill-effects to 
those so treated, claims that were asserted in the London Times to 
be untrue. Another, possibly more sinister feature of “information 
policy” during Tugwell’s stint as information officer was the regular 
use of “information” to subvert government policy and discredit 
government leaders in the interest of clearing the ground for a 
hard-line right-wing strategy. That is, Tugwell’s department “also 
used ‘black’ propaganda against their paymasters, the British gov- 
ernment.”!°? Colin Wallace later admitted that significant amounts 
of disinformation were given to reporters to discredit officials and 
force policy changes. He himself was even assigned the task of 
forging documents that would discredit Labour government leaders, 
although his project was never completed.'’° 

When Tugwell arrived in Canada in 1978 to organize institutes 
concerned with terrorism, he brought to bear a background of 
service to the extreme right and experience as an active creator and 
deployer of disinformation, not only against an enemy of the British 
state but against elements in the British democracy that disagreed 
with his own views. His extreme right-wing sympathies were quickly 
evident in Canada. He became a director of the Canadian—South 
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African Society, an apartheid government support group funded by 
South African businessmen. Tugwell has also lent his services to 
corporations bothered by environmentalists, regularly speaking on 
the best ways of coping with their “irrational” challenges. He is a 
“media consultant” to a Halifax-based group called CML, which 
advises, among other things, on methods of coping with environ- 
mentalists. In a workshop sponsored by Dow Chemical, CML rep- 
resentatives were introduced with the claim that “their military 
background in the Canadian and British army included extensive 
experience and training in counterintelligence and conflict situations. 
This has proven to be very effective in dealing with the ‘antis’ who 
as we have come to realize do not always play by the rules.”!11 
Tugwell has also taken up the cudgels on other issues of concern to 
the Canadian right, most recently the introduction of “peace edu- 
cation” into the Canadian schools. Among the Mackenzie Institute 
papers is one entitled “A Mythology of Peace” by Tugwell, and 
another, “Soviet Propaganda and the Physicians Peace Movement,” 
by Jack Rosenblatt. Tugwell and his associates share a common 


like can be explained by KGB penetration. 

Tugwell’s world-view—similar to that of many retired military 
officers who serve on the boards of far-right organizations—is simple, 
manichean, and conspiratorial. The West is under siege; a clever, 
insidious, and omnipotent KGB is always manipulating the Western 
public; and continuous vigilance, ever-enlarging armaments, and 
military force are necessary to “fight fire with fire.” “Terrorism” is 
anything that stands in the way of Western aims and operations. 
Tugwell’s world view was spelled out in a speech, “Political Warfare 
in the Age of Glasnost,” given before the Anti-Bolshevik Bloc of 
Nations conference in May 1988, where he shared the platform with 
Arnaud de Borchgrave. 

According to Tugwell, the Soviets are committed to world revo- 
lution as their primary goal and “historical imperative,” whereas the 
West pursues peace. The Soviet Communist International, “the 
greatest Trojan Horse the world has ever known,” is continually able 
to penetrate the Western media and threaten subversive control; 
“through Propaganda and deception, Moscow could come to control 
the West’s agenda.” This was evident in the Vietnam War era, where 
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“deceptions . . . were instrumental in defeating U.S. policy in the 
region.” And in Canada, “we see the peace movement expanding its 
operational area into support for Stalinist ‘Just Wars’ throughout 
the world.” The answer to Soviet penetration and domination of the 
Western opposition movements and press is to expose this subversion, 
and, “to borrow a military phrase, the West must fight on grounds 
of its own choosing.” 

Glasnost frightened Tugwell, as it did his fellow warriors of the 
extreme right. But he assures his audiences that nothing has changed; 
pure evil remains pure evil; the good and virtuous West remains 
vulnerable; but under the guidance of people like Tugwell it must 
be prepared to use the enemy’s sinister methods to fight evil. In this 
way the extreme right justifies primary and right-wing terrorism, all 
in the name of fighting “terrorism.” This is the classic process of 
transference, by which the active disinformationist and proponent 
of Western terror attributes his own project to the enemy, thus 
justifying “counterterror.” 

Although Tugwell and his institute are egregious propagandists 
of the far right, he has regular contracts to consult and do research 
on terrorism and low-intensity warfare for the Canadian police and 
military, and for the Pentagon. He is an old ally of Paul Wilkinson, 
having participated in Wilkinson’s conference in Aberdeen in April 
1986, as well as contributing a chapter to a Wilkinson-edited volume, 
British Perspectives on Terrorism.'!? More important, he is the consul- 
tant on terrorism to a major Canadian broadcasting network and 
appears regularly on Canadian talk shows and in print as an expert 
on terrorism. Tugwell may be a right-wing extremist and disinfor- 
mationist, but as we have seen, he has plenty of company among 
the authenticated terrorism industry experts. 


Paul Wilkinson Wilkinson has been one of the leading figures in 
Western terrorology, serving as a terrorism consultant to CBS-TV 
and Britain’s ITN (television) network and as a prime source on 
terrorism for Western media generally. A professor of international 
relations at Aberdeen University in Scotland since 1979, Wilkinson 
has written numerous books and articles on terrorism and has been 
a participant in many of the leading conferences and seminars on 
terrorism over the past decade. He is a member of the board of 
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Yonah Alexander’s journal, Terrorism, and serves on the international] 
advisory board for Alexander’s microfilm project, described earlier. 
He also coedited a book on terrorism with Alexander. In addition, 
Wilkinson has close connections with the Canadian terrorologists 
David Charters and Maurice Tugwell and serves on the editorial 
advisory board of Conflict Quarterly (edited by Charters). 

Wilkinson’s ties to the British stat 
also close. He is chairman of the Res 
of Terrorism, an institution closely linked to British conservative 
and industrial interests and openly designed to serve their security 
and ideological needs. Wilkinson was a Royal Air Force regular 
officer for six years, and he was “for some years” involved in training 
the British police on terrorism.!!3 Given these connections it is 
perhaps understandable that his writings express effusive admiration 
for the British armed forces, wherever they may be and whatever 
they may be doing. They always strive to bring “stability” and “order” 
under difficult conditions, and they consistently display an amazing 
humanity and restraint under severe provocation.!!4 Any abuses by 
the British armed forces are a result of “clumsiness,” “mistakes,” 
“errors of judgment,” or “over-reaction.”!!5 Elsewhere he asserts 
that the media “must expose the propaganda of atrocities, defama- 
tions, and myths of the terrorists. They must call a murder a murder, 

not an ‘act of revolutionary execution.’ ”!!6 But for his own side, a 
murder may be called a “mistake” or “error in judgment.” 

His broader identification with the West yields the same dichoto- 
mous treatment. The Third World displays “sudden explosions of 
anti-Western fury and hate,” and an enemy state like Iran is a 
“barbaric tin-pot regime of mad mullahs, wading in the blood of 
their executions.”!!7 The Soviets and their proxies “provoke inter- 
national crises and wider conflagrations” to divert attention from 
aggression “or to ‘soften up’ our potential for resistance at the 
inception of a major military assault on NATO Furope.”!!8 The 
West, meanwhile, has no “proxies” who wade in the blood of their 
victims; it never engages in any paroxysms of fury in which large 
numbers are killed; on the contrary, it only strives for “stability” and 
to protect its legitimate strategic interests. British forces have been 
“sucked into the internecine conflict[s] in an effort to restore order 
and stability.”!!° British soldiers “have given their lives in the fight 
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against terrorism,” which emerges from the irrational furies of the 
Third World and Soviet conspiracies. 

Wilkinson defines terrorism as the “systematic use of murder and 
destruction, and the threat of murder and destruction, to terrorize 
individuals, groups, communities or governments into conceding to 
[sec] the terrorists’ political aims.”!?° This definition clearly encom- 
passes the “primary terrorism” of Argentina (1976-83), Chile, 
Guatemala, El Salvador, South Africa, Israel, and the United States 
in Central America. Wilkinson, however, never addresses these cases. 
In his book Terrorism and the Liberal State, he refers to El Salvador 
only once, noting that “the State Department’s dossier on the tragic 
situation in El Salvador underlines the importance of Cuba as a 
Soviet proxy for the subversion of the vulnerable and unstable 
regimes in Central America.”!?! 

This sentence captures the essence of Wilkinson’s work as de facto 
Western propaganda. The killing of 60,000 civilians by the Salva- 
doran state fits perfectly Wilkinson’s definition of terrorism, but the 
killings were carried out under Western auspices. In consequence, 
four things happen. First, we use words like “tragic situation,” not 
plain murder, as he insisted the media use to describe enemy terror. 
Second, he does not designate this as a case of terrorism at all—nor 
does he stop to explain its exclusion. His listing of terrorist states 
never includes El Salvador (or South Africa, Guatemala, or any other 
Western-affiliated state). Like Ronald Reagan, he selects terrorists 
strictly on the basis of political preference. Third, he does not 
mention that the Salvadoran death machine is funded and armed 
by the United States, which would make the latter a support base of 
terrorism if such facts were allowed to be applied to a Western state. 
He prefers talking about Cuba’s alleged subversion. 

A fourth and final consequence of a confrontation with Western- 
sponsored terror is Wilkinson’s corrupt use of sources. He cites a 
State Department document that claims Cuban and Soviet involve- 
ment in El Salvador, but Wilkinson shows no concern over whether 
the claims were true. State Department white papers regularly 
exaggerate and falsify evidence—as do the official releases of all 
governments—but Wilkinson writes as if this is not an issue, al- 
though as we will see shortly he does contest official U.S. documents 
when they contradict his favored line. What makes this particular 
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and “guessing,” and that parts were 
| possibly “misleading” and “over-embellished.”122 Jonathan Kwitny, 
| 


the Wall Street Journal reporter who wrote up the case, stated that, 


as regards the white paper’s claim of external communist involvement 
in and direction of the rebel efforts in E] Salvador, 


Not only do the documents 
not prove the thesis, the thesis simply isn’t true. !23 


Concerning the Soviet Union’ 
interesting point in reference 
but lack of it.”!24 It should be 


s role, Kwitny noted that “the most 
to the Soviet Union isn’t cooperation, 
stressed that this controversy and the 
rebuttals to the white paper’s claims were well publicized long before 
Wilkinson’s book went to press. Finding the original State Depart- 

f ment charges appealing, however, Wilkinson took an official release 
f as gospel; he then ignored evidence of its refutation even by the 
establishment press. 

Similarly, as regards Nicaragua, Wilkinson writes, 

1984 it was reported that Gaddafi boas 

troops and weapons to help the Sandini 

his own definition, Nicaragua was a vi 


“In September 
ted publicly of having sent 
sts [sic] in Nicaragua.”}25 By 
ctim of state-sponsored ter- 


inciples than logic, such as 
Perspectives that “the Amer- 
d trusted allies: they have 
T pe from tyranny twice in this century,” and he 
H berates Western Europeans for not supporting without question any 
f and all U.S. policy requests. !? Wilkinson does not fail this trusted 

ally; when its leaders declare Nicaragua an enemy and terrorize that 
1 state, and are found by the International Court of Justice to be 
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acting in violation of international law, Wilkinson not only refuses 
to call this terrorism, he reports Qaddafi’s aid to the victim of 
terrorism as if this demonstrated Libya’s terrorist proclivities! 

South Africa appears in Wilkinson’s work only as a victim of 
terrorism. He does not openly call the ANC a terrorist organization, 
but like Sterling he does this by indirection, by focusing exclusive 
attention on Soviet “penetration” and Soviet proxies—East Germany 
and Libya—“operating in Southern Africa” and “making a real 
contribution to world subversion and terrorist movements.”!?” Wil- 
kinson does concede that the disenfranchised majority in what he 
calls an “Athenian democracy” has a right to rebel, but he questions 
whether they should use it in the- face of overwhelming state power. 
Nowhere in discussing South Africa in his Liberal State does he 
mention South Africa’s cross-border murders and sabotage opera- 
tions, nor does he use any invidious word or phrase to describe the 
internal policies of these Athenian democrats. 

Wilkinson has one mention of Sabra-Shatila that is equally instruc- 
tive. He says, “The September massacres of hundreds of Palestinian 
civilians in the camps of Sabra and Chatilla [sc] by Phalangist 
militiamen was tragic evidence of their vulnerability and the inability 
of the Israelis, the U.N. or any other body, to protect them.”!?® Note 
first the understated “hundreds” when the official Israeli estimate 
was seven to eight hundred and Lebanese and others ran well over 
one thousand. But the allegation that Sabra and Shatila demonstrate 
the “inability of the Israelis . . . to protect them” sets a new standard 
in apologetics for extreme but “allied” terror. It is well established 
that the Israelis introduced the Phalange into the camps, knowing 
full well that the Phalangists hated the Palestinians. The Israelis 
therefore had the “ability” to protect the victims simply by not 
allowing their armed enemies into the camps, just as a shepherd 
might be able to protect a lamb by not pushing it into a hungry 
lion’s cage. But Wilkinson’s deception runs deeper, for the Kahan 
Commission acknowledged that Israeli officials watched or were 
informed about the slaughter and did nothing to stop it, even forcibly 
preventing the victims from leaving the slaughterhouse. 

While ignoring U.S. worldwide support of “freedom fighters,” 
Wilkinson lines up firmly with Claire Sterling and the extreme right 
on Soviet responsibility for world terrorism: sponsored terrorism is 
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liberation movements, all in the interest of injuring the West and 
expanding “Moscow-style communism.”!29 In his Liberal State, he 
notes: 


The context of this Statement is the struggle between Haig and 
Casey, on the one hand, and the State Department and CIA 


boyant language to meet the exigencies of policy.!3! The controversy 
was widely recognized at the time to have involved a gross politici- 
zation of CIA data collection and analysis, 132 Wilkinson, however, 
aligns himself with the “know-nothings,” and without any reference 
or citation to the 1980-8] documents, and obfuscating the stakes 
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the CIA never denied a Soviet “link” to terrorism; its experts 
contested the existence of a Soviet overall plan and coordinated 
effort to destabilize the West through the medium of terrorists 
everywhere. Wilkinson obscures this by using the word “link” and 
by failing to examine and analyze exactly what the CIA said in its 
objectionable report. 

One of the critical manifestations of right-wing extremism in the 
West, shown clearly by Ledeen, Sterling, and de Borchgrave, is the 
notion that Soviet propaganda and disinformation has a strong effect 
in the West. Wilkinson suggests this also in his statement that “it is 
often not appreciated just how much effort goes into the propaganda 
for subversion and violence in the Western world. Throughout the 
non-Communist world, the Soviet Politburo deploys a vast apparatus 
for promoting subversion and violence in the interests of Soviet 
power and the expansion of Moscow-style communism.”'** Sym- 
metrical statements about Western propaganda, support for subver- 
sion, and aid to death squads and repressive governments are never 
made by Wilkinson. 

Wilkinson conveys an aura of reasonableness by regularly stressing 
that liberal states should not “overreact” or sacrifice their free 
institutions under provocations by “terrorists.” This is deceptive in 
its pretense that the liberal states are always the victims. But beyond 
this, despite his pious warnings about overreaction, Wilkinson has 
been for a number of years an apologist for low-intensity warfare in 
Northern Ireland, which includes the use of outright torture and 
murder, and he works in the counterinsurgency tradition of Sir 
Robert Thompson, Richard Clutterbuck, Frank Kitson, and Maurice 
Tugwell.!54 This is applied state terrorism, in which force and 
violence are used as the means of inducing a satisfactory “political” 
solution. 

Wilkinson also lines up consistently with the state and police in 
their ongoing attempts to turn the media into agencies of state 
propaganda. The media, he says, “should avoid pillorying officials 
and agencies of law and order,” without any hint that there might 
be some level of illegal and murderous action by the police and army 
that might justify “pillorying.”!8°> And Thatcher’s policies of media 
coercion find a warm supporter in Wilkinson.'*® Thus his concern 
for overreaction and for the preservation of the values of the liberal 
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state bends liberally, in accord with the needs of the police and state. 

Wilkinson’s service to a repressive state was carried to a new level 
in his attempt to discredit Colin Wallace, formerly of MI5 (British 
intelligence) and the Army Information Department. Wallace had 
exposed the workings of an MI5-backed “dirty tricks” campaign 
designed to discredit Labour MPs by linking their names, prior to 
elections, with the Irish Republican Army, as well as an M I5 campaign 
to smear Harold Wilson in 1976. Wallace also went on record in 
exposing abuses of psychological operations undertaken against the 
Irish by British intelligence. !37 

In response to Wallace’s charges, Wilkinson passed along a letter of 
dubious origin to ITN Television, which accused Wallace of all man- 
ner of wrongdoing. Wilkinson’s accompanying letter (on University 
of Aberdeen Stationery and dated July 21, 1987) toa representative 
of ITN began, “Herewith the interesting letter I received from one 
of our researchers on the Colin Wallace affair. . . . It certainly raises 
major question marks about the extent to which one can rely on his 
version of events in Northern Ireland and elsewhere.”!38 

The letter in question, a rather crude piece of disinformation, 
wrongfully accused Wallace of attempting to have the husband of a 
woman he was allegedly having an affair with killed by the Ulster 
Defense Association, and attributed his claims regarding Wilson and 
MI5 to “James Bond fantasies.” Subsequently, in a letter to Wallace 
himself dated June 9, 1988, Wilkinson apologized for having caused 
him any undue “discomfort or embarrassment.” A letter of retraction 
was simultaneously sent to various news agencies calling the allega- 
tions against Wallace (which he had, in essence, provided as fact) 
“totally untrue.”!39 


The Linkages and Opinions of the Establishment Experts 


In this section we shall try to draw some conclusions about the 
institutional connections of and positions taken by the terrorism 
experts. In table 7—2 the institutional connections of these experts 
are shown on an aggregated basis in rows 1 through 7, and some 


important characteristics of their opinions and perspectives can be 
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seen on rows 8 and 9. Column 1 of the table provides this information 
for the 12 experts discussed earlier in this chapter. Column 2 
supplies this information for the 16 individuals who were the experts 
of choice in our media sample (see table 7—1). Eleven of the set of 
16 were discussed above in our sample of important experts. The 
third column gives similar data for a larger set of 32 leading experts 
on terrorism, which includes all of those in the first two columns, 
plus 15 others, identified earlier in table 7—1 and the text. It can be 
seen that the differences in connections and opinions between these 
three sets are small. 

The table offers striking confirmation of our major hypotheses. 
First, we can see on rows 1-3 how closely the experts are linked to 
governments. Over two-thirds have had some U.S. or British gov- 
ernment affiliation in the recent past, and between a fifth and a 


Table 7-2 


Linkages and Perspectives of the Terrorism Industry Experts* 


BIG 12 MEDIA 16 BIG 32 
CHARACTERISTIC NO. % NO. % NO. % 
1. U.S. govt. link 9 75.0 11 68.8 20 62.5 
a. CIA (3) (25.0) (4) (25) (7) (21.9) 
2. British govt. link 3 25.0 1 6.3 6 (18.8) 
a. Army/police (3) (25.0) (1) (6.3) (6) (18.8) 
3. Net govt. affiliated 10 83.3 12 75 22 68.8 
4. Institute/think tank 10 83.3 il 68.8 23 71.9 
a. Big Fourt (8) (66.7) (5) (31.3) (13) (40.6) 
b. Moon related (2) (16.7) (3) (18.8) (5) (15.6) 
c. Israel-lobby (2) (16.7) (2) (12.5) (4) (12.5) 
related 
5. Risk analysis/security 7 58.3 8 50.0 15 46.9 
6. Journalist 2 16.7 1 6.3 5 15.6 
7. Academic 4 33.3 5 31.3 13 40.6 
8. Focuses on left and 
insurgent terror 12 100 16 100 31 96.9 
9. Fit in classif. by 
model type 
a. Estab. moderate 4 33.3 4 25 6 18.8 
b. Estab. right wing 8 66.7 10 62.5 20 62.5 
c. Dissident — — — l 3.1 


d. Nonet eae, eS 9 125 5 156 
a a a a a aa ar a 


* For a discussion of the three samples of experts, see pp. 143—46. 
+ Heritage, Hoover, AEI, and CSIS. 
ł No model evident in published writings. 
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quarter have had a CIA connection (row la). Conferences on 
terrorism commonly include as major speakers both the private- 
sector experts and government officials, who operate collegially and 
on the same premises and are hard to tell apart. William Casey, head 
of the CIA during much of the Reagan era, was the featured speaker 
at the 1985 conference on terrorism at the Fletcher School of Law 
and Diplomacy, addressing the subject “The International Linkages: 
What Do We Know?” Casey fitted in smoothly; the experts had no 
problems with accommodating the activist head of an activist intel- 
ligence agency into the scholarly proceedings. 

These linkages between governments and the terrorism experts 
suggest the strong likelihood that the experts will adhere to a 
government party line; or, put another way, they point to a certain 
lack of independence on the part of these experts. This should raise 
questions about their suitability as sole sources for a supposedly 
independent—not to say adversarial—press. It is a striking fact that 
the media not only do not seem to have qualms about this lack of 
independence, they do not appear to be aware that this is a problem. 
The assumptions and truths of the state are so taken for granted 
that a symbiotic relation between state and “independent” press is 
not seen to contaminate the press function. This even extends to an 
unquestioning (and often undisclosed) use of CIA, ex-CIA, and 
other intelligence functionaries in the disinformation-propaganda 
line (Colby, Cline, Crozier, Henze, Moss, Tugwell, etc.), who are 
treated as presumably objective news sources and analysts. Only in 
other countries does government domination of information and 
opinion used by the press compromise press integrity. 

A second theme of this analysis of experts is that, in order to 
mobilize bias, the government and corporate elite have nurtured 
those with the proper views by providing them with financial support 
and institutes in which to work. It can be seen on row 4 of table 
7-2 that over two-thirds of the experts have been affiliated with 
institutes and think tanks. As we described in chapter 5, many of 
these organizations have been funded and otherwise supported by 
dominant establishment institutions—corporations, corporate foun- 
dations, the government, and the wealthy heirs of the corporate 
system. This funding and support relationship is conspicuously true 
of the Big Four institutes—Heritage, Hoover, CSIS, and AEI—with 
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which a very sizable fraction of the experts have been associated. : 
We can see on row 4a that 66.7 percent of the Big Twelve sample i 
of experts, and a somewhat smaller proportion of the total sample | 

| 


(column 3) have been affiliated with this leading foursome. It can 
also be seen on rows 4b and 4c that there are significant connections 
between the mainstream terrorism experts and Moon-supported 
institutes and those affiliated with the Israeli lobby. 

On row 5 of table 7-2 we can also see that about half or more of ! 
the mainstream experts have been affiliated with private firms in the | 
risk analysis and security business. This linkage tends to compromise 


also ties the participants more closely to the government security 
establishment in exchange of information and a revolving door 
relationship. l 

Five of the establishment experts are journalists, and a larger i 
number are academics. These relationships often overlap with ties i 
to government and the institutes (see table 7-3). Arnaud de Borch- | 
grave, Brian Crozier, Robert Moss, and Claire Sterling are classed 
as journalists, but the first three have had important links to 
governments and institutes; Sterling has been funded by the Reader’s 
Digest, which has had long-standing CIA connections,'#° and her | 
links to Western intelligence agencies and the various terrorism 


alter, Ajami, and Bassiouni have no current (known) connections to entries. 


TW 


? Based on fiee distribution of published work, 


s0overnments, the institutes, and risk analysis firms. This is evident 
I among the most prestigious experts, who are also most heavily cited 
j by the media, such as Laqueur and Wilkinson. The relatively sizable 
contingent of academics in column 3 results from the fact that the 
sample of 32 includes those listed by Schmid as heavily cited by 


l Based on reseca h onnaa 


Tugwen 
Wilkinson 
Others! 


Martha Crenshaw. The first two have had only academic connections, 
and they have rarely been cited in the media. 
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Table 7-3 provides a more detailed (but still incomplete) picture 
of the connections of our 32 experts with a variety of governments, 
government agencies, institutes, and security firms, and we even 
show in the last column whether or not the expert made an 
appearance as a witness in one of the terrorism hearings of the 
1980s. The table shows clearly the density of the connections of the 
experts to establishment institutions and, by this route, to one 
another. We can see that Ray Cline is checked under 13 different 
columns, recording links to at least seven institutes and think tanks, 
among other connections. Looking at a particular column, we can 
see, for example, that 7 of the 32 experts have had demonstrable 
affiliations with the CIA, and that 11 have had a link to CSIS. 

Returning to table 7-2, we can see that only 1 of the 32 experts 
departs from the Western model of terrorism, namely M. Cherif 
Bassiouni.'*! Similarly, looking at where the experts fit into our 
classification of terrorism models—dissident, establishment moder- 
ate, and establishment right wing—all the experts for whom it is 
possible to make a judgment, except Bassiouni, adhere to the two 
establishment versions of the Western model. We may note, also, 
the right-wing domination of the expert pattern. Roughly two-thirds 
of the classifiable experts expound the extremist version of the 
establishment model, in which the Soviet Union directs or coordinates 
world terrorism, national liberation movements are generally tabbed 
as terrorist organizations or agents of world communism, and hard- 
line policies of national and international response are espoused. In 
fact, at least 10 of our 32 experts fall into the category of zealots, 
espousing ideas that we believe rational individuals would recognize 
as foolish and unsupported by any evidence.'* 

The bias of the Western experts is shown more directly and 
dramatically in table 7—4, which summarizes the topics covered in 
the major books of three of our terrorism experts—Laqueur, Ster- 
ling, and Wilkinson—plus the popular and oft-cited book The Ter- 
rorists: Their Weapons, Leaders, and Tactics, by Christopher Dobson and 
Robert Payne, published by Facts on File. We have tallied the coverage 
by counting the references in the indexes of these books to a dozen 
Western and right-wing terrorists or operations, on the one hand, 
and a dozen non-Western or left-wing terrorists, on the other. It 
can be seen by the most cursory inspection that Western and right- 
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wing terror is off the experts’ agenda and is essentially suppressed. 
Neither Saad Haddad, the Israeli proxy in Lebanon, nor Stefano 
delle Chiaie, the world-class Italian terrorist, appears in the indexes 


Table 7-4 


References by Terrorism Industry Experts to 
Western/Right-Wing and Non-Western/Left-Wing Terrorism* 


DOBSON-PAYNE LAQUEUR WILKINSON STERLING 


Western/Right- Wing 


Roberto d’Aubuisson = — = = 
Stefano delle Chiaie — — = Sn 
Orlando Bosch—CORU — == l es 
Luis Posada Carriles — = 2 = 
Botha—South Africa — (2)+ (l) — 
Operation Condor — = = =R 
Pinochet — = are = 
Videla (2)t — ee = 
Sharon-Begin-Yaron ()f — (2)+ == 
Saad Haddad = = Z= Zo 
Contras-Reagan-North — 1 (4)+ — 
Tecos (Mexico) — = = z 

Totals 0 1 1 0 


Non-Western/Left- Wing 


Arafat-Fatah-PLO 22 26 10 51 
Carlos the Jackal li 7 2 40 
Abu Nidal li 16 1 2 
Marighela 8 8 6 1] 
Baader-Meinhof 34 19 4 36 
Red Brigades 15 22 2 57 
Tupamaros 5 19 6 22 
Castro-Cuba 4 19 15 40 
Qaddafi-Libya 18 21 13 34 
Soviet Union — 9 1] 54 
Weathermen 5 7 2 2 
Black Panthers 1 2 — 3 

Totals 134 175 72 352 


Based on citations from the indexes of the books listed below by author. 


* 
+ While individuals or groups are listed in index, they are not treated as terrorists in the text, but rather as victims 
of terror or as having to cope with terrorists. 


1. C. Dobson and R. Payne, The Terrorists , rev. ed. (New York: Facts on File, Inc., 1982). 

2. W. Laqueur, The Age of Terrorism (Boston: Little, Brown, 1987). 

3. C. Sterling, The Terror Network (New York: Holt, Rinehart & Winston/Reader’s Digest, 1981). 

4. P. Wilkinson, Terrorism and the Liberal State, rev. ed. (New York: New York University Press, 1986). 
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of these four volumes; whereas the Baader-Meinhof gang is men- 
tioned 115 times and Carlos 60 times. Overall, the dozen Western— 
right-wing terrorists or operations were addressed twice; the dozen 
non-Western-left-wing terrorists are mentioned 733 times. Only 
approved terror and terrorists are discussed by these authors. 


Concluding Note 


In sum, the private-sector terrorism experts in the West who reach 
the mass media are generally affiliated with the terrorism industry 
institutes and think tanks. A large fraction of these experts also have 
revolving-door relationships with governments and government 
intelligence agencies, and many are connected with private security 
firms. They therefore reflect official views and a state agenda, and 
they rarely depart from the assumptions of the Western model of 
terrorism. Some of the experts have a material interest in “threat 
inflation.” As we have shown in discussing the work of the more 
academic members of the industry (Alexander, Laqueur, Wilkinson), 
not to mention the more typical spokespersons like Cline, Living- 
stone, Moss, and Sterling, the experts’ treatment of the subject of 
terrorism is not merely biased, it is also intellectually puny. 
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The Mass Media 
as Transmission Belt 
of the Terrorism Industry 


Ih. terrorism industry produces the Western “line” on terrorism, 
and selects the appropriately supportive “facts,” and the mass media 
disseminate these to the public. The transmission process is smooth, 
as the mass media pass along the manufactured messages without 
further substantial Processing, functioning essentially as conduits. 
Although self-designated as “watchdogs” and described by their 
right-wing critics as “adversaries” to established power, the U.S. mass 
media have raised no questions about the premises and agenda of 
the terrorism industry and generally fail even to filter out or correct 
literal error.} 

This is a result, in part, of the structure and role of the mass 
media as part of the establishment, whose values and basic interests 
the owners and employees share. Among these values are loyalty to 
the state, belief in its beneficence, and a desire to further its aims 
and interests. These nationalistic values are especially important and 
effective in shaping newsmaking in the area of foreign policy and 
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on issues like terrorism. As news sources, the mass media tend to 
rely heavily on the government and major business firms and their 
affiliates and subsidiaries, business and intellectual (trade associations, 
corporate-funded think tanks). With terrorism, patriotic bias causes 
the media to rely more heavily than usual on such establishment 
sources and to suspend even more completely their critical capability. 
In this chapter we will describe how mass media structure, patriotic 
bias, and news sources confine media discussion of terrorism to the 
terms and agenda of the state, as in the coverage of the Jonathan 
Institute conferences of 1979 and 1984. We will then take a more 
detailed look at the extent to which the mass media have followed a 
Western propaganda line in their definition of terrorism, choice of 
terrorism victims and villains, and selective use of evidence. 


Biased Sourcing: Roots and Scope 


The mass media are large, profit-seeking corporations, owned and 
controlled by very wealthy people, heavily dependent on advertising 
for revenue, and interlocked with other members of the corporate 
system.” Media institutions are therefore an integral part of the 
national power structure. Working personnel usually adhere to the 
same value systems as the proprietors, but those who don’t, if they 
remain as employees, are “educated,” constrained, and channeled 
within narrow bounds by media organizational demands and reward 
systems.> Media decision makers are also influenced by feedback 
from those able to make their concerns felt—advertisers, ad agencies, 
government officials, and representatives of well-organized groups. 

The propensity of the media to follow a national agenda and 
party line on terrorism, based on media organization, ownership, 
and control, and considerations of profitability is greatly strength- 
ened by their dependence on the government and other large 
(usually corporate) institutions for information. Governments and 
businesses make news and have the resources to get it out in ways 
convenient to the media, which at the same time serves the interest 
of the sources. The media and their sources develop a symbiotic 
relationship based on mutual interest and dependence. Government 
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bodies can then “manage” the media, by taking advantage of time 
schedules and deadlines, the media’s inability to check out facts 
quickly, and their tendency to regard whatever the government 
asserts as newsworthy in itself, without regard to veracity.4 

Management of the media is further aided by the force of 
patriotism. Mass media proprietors and reporters generally believe 
in the exceptional character of their country, the benevolence of its 
leaders, and the justice of its government's positions vis-a-vis other 
competing states. This allows them to be easily mobilized in a struggle 
against allegedly threatening foreign enemies, especially when the 
government invokes words like “terrorism” and symbols of evil like 
communism, Carlos, and Qaddafi. Under the force of such sym- 
bolism, the mass media close ranks with the government, and the 
media’s capacity to challenge the state agenda and terminology, 
already compromised by normal sourcing practices, is suspended 
altogether. A full-scale propaganda campaign can ensue with full 
mass media cooperation and complete suspension of any watchdog 
service. The government is allowed to define the key words and 
issues, inflate their importance at its discretion, and mobilize useful 
symbols. Debate on all but operational details is foreclosed. The 
media assume the stance of conduit of State propaganda. 

What makes this process especially ironic is that working journal- 
ists commonly acknowledge that governments lie regularly for “rea- 
sons of state.” They also admit that their own government often lies, 
and that it frequently has a policy-interest stake in a particular news 
outcome. It is therefore a source that ought to be used with great 
caution, in principle. In practice, however, journalists appear obli- 
vious to this structural bias in the coverage of a topic such as 
terrorism, because the patriotic impulse, organizational pressures, 
and the rapid emergence of an uncontested establishment consensus 
on the topic cause them to suspend their critical judgment. They 
would no doubt concede that a program on the merits of a patent 
medicine, in which the discussion was limited to the opinions of the 
manufacturer and his advertising agent, was biased and violated 
elementary rules of objectivity and balance. Their government, how- 
ever, is not a similarly biased source, by patriotic assumption. 

This point is reinforced by the media’s similarly uncritical reliance 
on the private sector of the terrorism industry. Their reliance on 
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government handouts might be less damaging to newsmaking if the 
media resorted to independent sources for criticism and debate. 
Instead, the mass media gravitate to the institutes which have been 
created precisely to provide accredited authorities who will reiterate 
the state propaganda line. The media examine neither the role of 
the private sector of the terrorism industry nor the background and 
linkages of the industry’s experts. Just as they ignore and suppress 
evidence of serious conflict of interest and inherent bias of govern- 
ment spokesmen addressing the subject of terrorism, so the media 
also fail to address the limits of objectivity among the private sector 
experts. And they make little effort to locate alternative knowledge- 
able sources who might contest the state definitions and agenda. 
These are either invisible to the media,’ or are excluded for lack of 
proper accreditation or journalist-interviewer discomfort at (and fear 
of repercussions from) the discordant messages the alternative 
sources would send. : 

The dominance of government and private sector members of 
the terrorism industry as news sources for the mass media is displayed 
clearly in table 8—1, which shows the distribution of source citations 
in a representative sample of 135 articles and news broadcasts on 
terrorism in the years 1978-85.’ It can be seen that U.S. government 
officials account for 42.3 percent of the citations in the sample 


Table 8-1 


Mass Media Sources Used in Covering “Terrorism’’* 


SOURCE NUMBER OF CITATIONS PERCENT 
U.S. government officials 123 42.3 
Other Western-country officials 38 13.1 
Private-sector “experts” t 71 24.4 
Dissidents 4 1.4 
Other§ 55 18.9 
Totals 291 100.0 


* Based on a sample of 135 TV and press news reports on terrorism, 1978—86 (described in note 7, p. 291). 

+ The 16 terrorism industry authorities most frequently cited in our mass media sample. See table 7—1. 

+ The only individuals in our sample who contested mainstream assumptions were two spokesmen for the ACLU 
and two Palestinian academics on the “MacNeil/Lehrer Newshour.” 

§ The large category “other” includes mainly the “victims” of terrorist acts, especially hostages interviewed after their 
release. 
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articles; all Western governments account for 55.4 percent of the 
aggregate media sourcing. The sixteen private sector experts most 
often tapped by the media were cited Seventy-one times, or 24.4 
percent of all citations. Of these sixteen nongovernment experts, 
twelve were former government officials, twelve were affiliated with 

_ one or more of the terrorism industry think tanks, and only one 
could be reasonably described as an independent source of infor- 
mation.* Government plus the sixteen nongovernment (but largely 
government-afhliated) experts account for 79.8 percent of all cita- 
tions. As noted in table 8-1, a majority of the “other” category are 
victims in terrorist incidents, who recount their experiences, fears, 
and reactions to the media. The number of individuals used as 
sources by the media who contest in any way the “industry” premises 
and opinions (here classed as “dissidents” is exceedingly small. This 
defines a closed system of newsmaking and opinion. 

The choice of source profoundly affects how an issue is addressed. 
A government spokesman will use an invidious term like “terrorist” 
only to designate a hostile group or state, never his own or a friendly 
power. Of course an interviewer could raise questions that would 
challenge a government agenda, but powerful sources who cooperate 
with the media on the tacit assumption of respectful treatment would 
resent this. Even apart from this, it would not be easy to examine 
aggressively the premises of an authority speaking about hostile 
enemy acts, and such questioning is rare on national TV and in 
mainstream press reporting. It is too infrequent to interfere with 
the establishing of a consensus reflecting the state agenda. 

Even in the debating format, the bias in media sourcing is often 
so extreme that the raising of an awkward question is virtually 
unthinkable. Thus Ted Koppel’s “Nightline” program of June 24, 
1984, on the subject of terrorism included as participants in the 
“debate” Benjamin Netanyahu, an Israeli official and head of the 
Jonathan Institute; Lord Chalfont, a British right-wing member of 
the House of Lords; Michael Ledeen; and Jeane Kirkpatrick, one 

| of the few high-level Reagan administration spokespersons willing 
| to publicly label the ANC and SWAPO (but not the South African 
government) terrorist organizations. Inevitably, with such a com- 
mitted right-wing foursome there was no vestige of a debate on 
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Table 8-2 


New York Times's Sources Used in a Four-Part Series 
on “Counterterrorism” * 


SOURCE NUMBER PERCENT 
Pentagon officials and documents 11 25.6 
CIA 4 9.3 
FBI 3 7.0 
Other U.S. government officials 16 37.2 
Israeli officials 3 7.0 
Israeli civilian expert on terrorism 1 2.3 
French official 1 2.3 
U.S. terrorism industry expertst 3 7.0 
Othert 1 2.3 
Totals 43 100.0 


* Articles of December 2, 3, 4, and 5, 1984, by Terence Smith, Thomas Friedman, Bernard Gwertzman, and Philip 
Taubman. 

+ Brian Jenkins, Robert Kupperman, and William Colby. 

ł The one “outsider” was a U.S. tourist staying in the Cairo Hilton Hotel. 


premises and agenda, and the discussion was only about implemen- 


tation of policy to protect “us” against “them.” 

Similarly, as shown in table 8-2, a four-part series on “counter- 
terrorism” in the New York Times relied on official U.S. sources for 
80.1 percent of its citations, with the remaining sources largely drawn 
from Israeli officials and experts. Admittedly, this series was about 
how the West might cope with terrorism, but the choice of sources 
affected the formulation of the issue and eliminated any possibility 
that questions might be raised about who the terrorists were who 
must be countered, or the underlying causes of the selected retail 
terrorism that the Times and State Department chose to focus on. 

The role of the terrorism industry experts in carrying out the 
state propaganda function is well illustrated by media sourcing of 
the alleged Bulgarian-KGB plot to shoot the pope. The dominant 
sources on this issue were Claire Sterling, Paul Henze, and Michael 
Ledeen. Ledeen’s qualifications were discussed earlier. Henze was a 
longtime CIA officer specializing in propaganda, a point generally 
suppressed in the media using him as an expert.® Sterling, as we 
have seen, has been a conduit of intelligence and other disinformation 
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sources, and was the leading proponent of the Soviet network theory 
of terrorism, whose rejection by Western intelligence agencies Ster- 
ling interpreted as a sign of both cowardice and KGB penetration. !° 

All three of these individuals had dubious credentials as purveyors 
of information. Nevertheless, they were regularly presented as 
experts and were asked only leading questions that allowed them 
to expound their own views without restraint. Features of their cre- 
dentials that would indicate bias were undisclosed. On three MacNeil/ 
Lehrer news programs on the plot against the pope, Sterling, Henze, 
and Ledeen occupied three-quarters of the time, the only other 
interviewees being another CIA officer and a former NSC em- 
ployee. There was no debate, nor was any question raised of a 
fundamental nature. On CBS News, also, Sterling was featured 
heavily on the Bulgarian connection, with nobody appearing to 
contest her position. 

To extend our earlier analogy, in the case of the Bulgarian 
connection the media, in effect, allowed the patent medicine manu- 
facturer’s paid public relations and scientific “consultants” to give 
their views on the merits of the medicine as if these were entirely 
objective sources. This is the way the mass media operate on the 
subject of terrorism in general. 

The bias that results from dependence on terrorism industry 
sources is often strongly reinforced by a patriotic hysteria and double 
standard. When the Soviets shot down a Korean airliner in early 
September 1983, for example, the U.S. government charged that 
they had deliberately destroyed a civilian plane. This was subse- 
quently exposed as an unvarnished lie, but the mass media accepted 
it without question and played up the act as “cold-blooded murder” 
and “wanton killing,” with maximum coverage and indignation. !2 
The New York Times editorialized on September 2, 1983, that “there 
is no conceivable excuse for any nation shooting down a harmless 
airliner.” They must have meant “except when our own country or 
an ally does it.” In February 1973 the Israeli Air Force had shot 
down a Libyan civilian aircraft lost in a sandstorm, killing 108 people. 
In this instance, the parties shooting down the plane really did know 
it was a civilian airliner. But there was no word of recrimination in 
the West. As explained by the Times: “No useful purpose is served 
by an acrimonious debate over the assignment of blame for the 
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downing of a Libyan airliner in the Sinai peninsula last week.”'* 
Similarly, on November 3, 1983, Savimbi’s UNITA shot down an 
Angolan airliner, killing all 126 people. This received minimal 
attention and no indignation in the U.S. media, nor was it referred 
to by the press when it reported George Shultz’s encomiums on the 
moral stature of the West’s own “freedom fighters.” When the United 
States itself shot down an Iranian airliner in August 1988, killing 
even more civilians than in the Korean airliner case, it goes almost 
without saying that the U.S. mass media spoke of this as a “tragic 
error,” not “wanton killing” or a “criminal” act, and that the Times 
did find “conceivable excuses” for shooting down a “harmless air- 
liner.” The focus of the media was on the trauma of the U.S. naval 
personnel who had to make the painful decision to shoot down the 
plane, not on the 290 victims.'* It was even suggested that the 
Iranians were to blame, either because their plane flew through a 
dangerous area or possibly because they may have deliberately 
induced the shootdown in order to discredit the United States.'° 


Media Coverage of the Jonathan Institute 
Conferences of 1979 and 1984 


As we mentioned earlier, the Jonathan Institute was an instrument 
of the Israeli state, designed to present the Israeli view of terrorism 
and thereby to justify a refusal to negotiate with (in fact, to continue 
an exclusive policy of force against) the Palestinians. The introductory 
address to the 1979 conference by the right-wing leader of the Likud 
party and then prime minister of Israel, Menachem Begin, openly 
urged the participants to expose “the terrorists” (i.e., Palestinians 
and PLO) and their “sponsor” (i.e., the Soviet Union). As the 
individual participants were well chosen to carry out this political 
assignment, with a generous sampling of the international right wing 
in politics and journalism, Begin’s demands were sure to be met. 
The conclusions were foreordained, at least as much as in a gathering 
of a Soviet-sponsored body such as the World Peace Council. 

The Western media treatment of the Jonathan Institute confer- 
ences, however, was a far cry from their handling of a Soviet- 
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sponsored event (or for a gathering of dissidents). With the latter, 
the media would be alert to the political purpose and agenda and 
the biased selection of participants. The fact that the conference was 
intended and likely to produce preordained messages would be 
noted and derided. With the Jonathan Institute conferences the 
media took a sharply different tack. The political and propaganda 
purposes and skewed selection of participants were ignored. The 
speeches were not discussed as the products of a calculated propa- 
ganda effort, nor were they analyzed carefully for manifestations of 
the bias that was predictable, given the sponsorship and design of 
the conference. Instead, the conference results were treated as 
regular “news” to be handled in straightforward fashion. 

The organizers of the JI conferences recognized and appreciated 
the service of the Western media. The institute issued a booklet 
following the 1979 conference that described the press coverage and 
lauded the media for its cooperation: 


Few conferences in recent years have drawn as much international 
attention as did the Jerusalem Conference on International Ter- 
rorism, July 1979. An unprecedented number of journalists at- 
tended the three day gathering, and the major themes of the 
Conference were echoed in newspapers, magazines, radio and 
television in many parts of the world. 


The themes pursued, noted in this booklet, were the threat to 
democracy posed by the terrorists (undefined, but clearly retail, left 
wing, and best illustrated by the PLO), and the “startling revelations 
of the direct involvement of the Soviet Union and its allies in 
international terrorism.” These were precisely the lines urged upon 
the participants by Prime Minister Begin in the opening session of 
the conference, thus meeting Israeli state propaganda needs and 
fitting the basic Western model. The booklet notes that the Soviet 
media referred to the conference revelations “with frantic denials 
and a chorus of pained innocence.” But the Western media fortu- 
nately could grasp the truth of these charges, and “responded to 
the challenge,” and the bulk of the JI booklet gives a large selection 
of press coverage in the West. While the Soviet press may have been 
pained, the main characteristic of the Western media coverage was 
a wholly uncritical regurgitation of the conference themes. 
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Much of the Western coverage was produced by the right-wing 
media contingent in attendance, including Claire Sterling and George 
Will from the United States, Brian Crozier and Robert Moss from 
England, and Jacques Soustelle and Annie Kriegel from France. 
The Washington Post carried a “news” article from the conference by 
Will, as well as an article of commentary. The others named put out 
a great many articles, all highly rhetorical, full of dubious assertions 
and plain jI propaganda. Five of the articles on the conference 
reproduced by the JI were published in Argentina (one by Brian 
Crozier, another by Robert Moss), which was in the midst of a 
holocaust of state terrorism, but which was nonetheless highly 
receptive to the portrayal of the “terrorist” threat as seen through 
the lens of the JI conference. As a follow-up to the conference, in 
1980 and 1981 the New York Times Magazine published articles by 
two of the participants, Claire Sterling and Robert Moss,!® which 
relentlessly pursued the theme that the Soviet Union was the sponsor 
of international terrorism. 

In 1984 the JI sponsored a second major conference on terrorism 
in Washington, D.C., again with a stellar cast of participants domi- 
nated by a large Israeli contingent and hard-line right-wing experts, 
and with substantial Western media representation. The organizers 
succeeded in bringing on board several American media stars 
considered liberals (Ted Koppel, Daniel Schorr, and Bob Wood- 
ward), which gave the affair a deceptive aura of balance not attempted 
even on a token basis in 1979. They also obtained George Shultz as 
a speaker, along with Jeane Kirkpatrick, Daniel Patrick Moynihan, 
Edwin Meese, and Israeli Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin, increasing 
the likelihood of substantial media interest in the conference. 

Once again the U.S. mass media reported the conference straight, 
failing to examine the bias inherent in its sponsorship and partici- 
pation or its political and propaganda purpose. Several days before 
the conference opened, on June 23, 1984, the Washington Post ran a 
long article by Carla Hall entitled “His Brother’s Keeper,” with 
photographs of Benjamin Netanyahu and his brother Lieutenant 
Colonel Jonathan Netanyahu. Subtitled “Fighting Terrorism with a 
Memory,” this is an uncritical accolade and puff piece giving only 
Benjamin Netanyahu’s opinions on international terrorism, and 
entirely lacking in balance. The speech by George Shultz at the 
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conference was given a top front-page feature story in the Washington 
Post of June 25, 1984. The article, written by Joanne Omang, is the 
equivalent of a State Department press release summary. The speech 
is presented stripped of any context, except for Omang’s statement 
that the Jonathan Institute is “a private research organization,” a 
misrepresentation of fact.!7 The drama of Shultz’s speech lay in his 
accusation of Soviet complicity in supporting an “International 
‘League of Terror,’ ” and Omang’s article is entitled “Soviets Using 
Terrorism, Shultz Asserts.” She also features in the first paragraph 
his call for preemptive action against terrorists. Omang recites 
Shultz’s charges without making any effort to determine how he 
defines terrorism or the logic of his choice of villains: nor does she 
evaluate his charges by citing empirical evidence or judgments of 
others who might contest Shultz’s assertions. We may recall that even 
the CIA was embarrassed by Haig’s 1981 claims, very similar to 
those now offered by Shultz, which were traceable to Sterling’s 
evidence based on disinformation created by the CIA itself, and that 
the more moderate establishment experts like Brian Jenkins contest 
this claim. Omang passes it along without challenge. 

In chapter 3, we cited Shultz’s speech in order to summarize the 
elements of the Western propaganda model and line on terrorism. 
Omang focuses on only a few of these, most notably Soviet sponsor- 
ship, and takes them as preestablished truths. We also noted earlier 
several blatant lies in Shultz’s speech. Omang doesn’t mention these. 
Her article, in short, provides no context, fails to disclose the built- 
in bias and purpose of the conference, ignores Shultz’s grosser 
misrepresentations of fact, and transmits his most dramatic propa- 
ganda claims as uncontested truth. When the press in an authoritar- 
ian state does this, it is attributed to state control; in the United 
States this happens regularly, by a conventional refusal to investigate 
and question propaganda claims of the state, and by what is, in 
effect, self-censorship. 

On the following day, a Post article with no byline summarized in 
similar fashion Jeane Kirkpatrick’s speech at the JI Conference. 
Again, the JI was referred to an “a private research organization,” 
and once again the statements of the speaker were transmitted as 
news without a single phrase of supportive evidence or balanced 
opinion, although the article does refer to Moynihan’s conference 
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speech which “also blasted the Soviet Union for its links to terrorism 
and suggested that Moscow was behind the 1981 assassination attempt 
on Pope John Paul II.” It reiterated once again Shultz’s claims of 
Soviet sponsorship and added Weinberger’s and Israeli Prime Min- 
ister Rabin’s comments on what the West should be doing to combat 
terrorism. But not a word of independent evidence; not a trace of 
balance, even from the CIA and Brian Jenkins! 

The Post articles were reprinted in the Philadelphia Inquirer, among 
other papers. The New York Times gave generous advance billing to 
the 1984 conference in its “Washington Talk” of June 14, 1984, 
identifying the Jonathan Institute as an “independent foundation.” 
On June 26, 1984, the Times had its own news account of Shultz’s 
speech, which, as in Omang’s article, provides only a summary of 
the speech without corroborative evidence or presentation of an 
alternative or questioning view. The article closes with the quote 
from Shultz that “the contras in Nicaragua do not blow up school 
buses or hold mass executions of civilians.” This is left uncontested 
by factual evidence or by asking someone knowledgeable about 
Nicaragua for their view of this statement (as would be done if a 
Soviet leader made a dubious assertion of fact). 

In short, the propaganda purpose of the JI conferences was well 
served by press coverage both in 1979 and 1984: the sponsor and 
the sponsor’s intention were essentially suppressed; the propaganda 
effort was treated as straight news; and the line the sponsors wanted 
to push, expounded at the conference by its carefully selected 
speakers, was transmitted by the mainstream press without filtering 
or processing, and without even a minimal effort at objective appraisal 
or the presentation of alternative views. As noted by media analyst 
W. Lance Bennett, where “particles of news” are provided without 
the “institutional, analytical, historical, and critical” elements that 
might explain the matters discussed, they are “not of much use to 
anyone but the propagandist.”"* 
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The News Result: Structured and Massive Bias 


The mass media’s uncritical reliance on government and the private 
sector experts of the terrorism industry as sources allows the Western 
model and line on terrorism to prevail in newsmaking as a matter 
of course and without significant dissent. Media conduitry lends 
authority to the biased definitions and dichotomizations of the 
Western model and line. In the words of Stuart Hall, “The dominant 
definition of the problem acquires, by repetition, and by the weight 
and credibility of those who propose and subscribe it, the warrant 
of ‘common sense.’ ”!9 The media also contribute to the institution- 
alization of a party line by the superficiality of their news offerings, 
including a common failure to correct literal error. 

As an illustration, on the Ted Koppel “Nightline” show of June 
25, 1984, Benjamin Netanyahu was invited by reporter Betsy Aaron 
to comment on the oft-cited incident that took place at Ma’alot in 
1974 as an illustration of Arab-PLO terror. He said, “We had twenty 
school children massacred because we couldn’t get to them in time, 
and the terrorists murdered them.” In fact, most of the children 
died in an assault by Israeli troops and were killed by Israeli gunfire, 
as the Israeli government refused to negotiate in any way with the 
hostage-takers. Furthermore, the children were not small, but teen- 
agers who were members of a paramilitary youth group (Gadna). 
And the hostage-taking was “preceded by weeks of sustained Israeli 
napalm bombing of Palestinian refugee camps in southern Lebanon” 
with some two hundred persons killed. Just two days prior to the 
episode reported to the Western public, an Israeli air attack on the 
village of El-Kjeir in Lebanon killed four civilians.?° As we pointed 
out in chapter 1, the Western media regularly suppress evidence of 
primary terrorism, causing the responses of the victims to appear 
unprovoked and inexplicably evil. This may result not only from 
the suppression of context, but sometimes also by perpetrating 
outright fabrications that are not correctible (simple murder of 
innocents by the hostage-takers), as Betsy Aaron, Netanyahu, and 
Koppel do here. 

In accord with the Western model and agenda, the U.S. govern- 
ment and terrorism experts attend closely to and wax furious over 
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Libyan support of Abu Nidal, but treat in a low key and without 
indignation Israel’s support of Saad Haddad and Antoine Lahd in 
South Lebanon and South Africa’s sponsorship of murderous proxy 
armies in Angola and Mozambique, and U.S. sponsorship of the 
daily torture and murders by the police and army in El Salvador. 
The mass media follow along without question, identifying as ter- 
rorists only those whom the terrorism industry designates as such.?! 

In cases where it would be difficult to get the public to swallow 
the Western agenda in identifying terrorists, the terrorism industry 
and mass media move cautiously. We noted earlier how the de facto 
Western treatment of ANC as a terrorist organization and the 
apartheid government of South Africa as a victim of terrorism is not 
often expressed openly. Similarly, the El Salvador case presents a 
situation requiring quiet suppression and only implicit definitions. 
As we pointed out in the Preface, the murderous Salvadoran police 
receive funds from the United States under a counterterrorism 
program. When Maria Teresa Tula, a leader of the Salvadoran 
Mothers of the Disappeared, was subjected to two assaults, rape, and 
incarceration by the police in May 1986, she along with eight other 
arrested human rights workers were accused of being terrorists. 
Thousands of Salvadorans have been given the same treatment as 
Maria Teresa Tula, or worse. A chronology of human rights abuses 
in El Salvador for 1988, recorded by the human rights group El 
Rescate, runs to 291 closely packed pages, a large fraction involving 
the seizure of ordinary civilians by official or paramilitary forces, 
beatings and torture, and in a significant fraction of cases, murder 
with mutilation, or disappearance. As a common type of illustrative 
case: “January 31. Six uniformed soldiers abduct Juan Alberto 
Guevara Monge and his son José Adelmo Deras Guevara, 9 years 
old, who is mentally retarded, from their house in Platanillo, Que- 
zaltepeque, La Libertad. Guevara Monge’s body is found in the Agua 
Caliente River, Quezaltepeque, with the legs broken, the head 
mutilated, the shirt and pants burned, an ear split, and a bullet in 
one cheek.” (Tutela Legal).?? 

For 1988 El Rescate recorded 1,556 seizures of civilians by 
uniformed or “heavily armed men in civilian clothes,” 412 assassi- 
nations, and 36 reported disappearances. The vast majority of these 
incidents were by representatives of the state (including its parami- 
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litary affiliates). This is very serious state terror, but the Salvadoran 


were non-Western States, as shown in table 8-3. In that single, 
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by South Africa; these, however, do not show up as cases of state 
terrorism in the 135 sample articles and broadcasts. The CBS index 
for 1981 shows 45 non-Western and three Western cases of state 
terrorism, the latter including El Salvador, the only instance in which 
a Latin America terror state is cited as a state terrorist. 


Table 8-3 


State and Nonstate Terrorism and Terrorists and Their 
Political Affiliations, as Portrayed in the U.S. Mass Media* 


State and Nonstate Actors as Terrorists 


Nonstate 96 
State 10 


Political Characteristics of State and Nonstate Terrorists 


State: 
Non-Western 9 
Western lt 
Nonstate: 
Left-wing 60+ 
Right-wing 10 
Unclear 28 


States Identified as Sponsoring Terrorism 


Western: 
United States 1§ 
Non-Western: 
Libya 31 
Soviet Union 30 
Iran 25 
Syria 16 
Cuba 11 
North Korea 10 
South Yemen 5 
Iraq 2 
Nicaragua 2 


* Derived from sample of 135 news reports (see note 7, p. 291). 

+ A news article in the New York Times, June 9, 1981, features Arab accusations that the 1981 Israeli 
bombing of an Iraqi nuclear reactor was an act of international terrorism. When Israelis shot down 
a civilian Libyan aircraft in 1973, the only Times usage of words like “criminal” and “murderous” was 
in quotations from Arab sources. But those words were used often by the Western press in reference 
to the Soviet shooting down of Korean airliner 007. 

+ The subtotals here do not add up to 96 because some articles cite both right-wing and left-wing 
terrorism. 

§ In the last two paragraphs of a news article in the Philadelphia Inquirer, April 18, 1984, two 
reporters are quoted asking Reagan press officer Speakes whether the U.S. support of the contras 
doesn’t constitute state sponsorship of terrorism, which he vigorously denied. 
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We may also note the huge and biased imbalance in mass media 
identification of nonstate terrorists by political orientation, again 
closely paralleling the choices of the experts (table 7—4). In table 
8-3 the ratio of left-wing to right-wing nonstate terrorists is 60 to 
10; on CBS News for 1981 (table 8-4) it is 71 to 11. The Cuban 
terror network that emerged from U.S. sponsorship of the Bay of 
Pigs invasion, Operation Mongoose, and many years of terrorist 
attacks on Cuba? was almost surely the greatest perpetrator of 
nonstate (retail) terrorist violence in the Western Hemisphere in the 
1960s and 1970s.24 But it shows up only marginally in our media 
sample and not at all in the CBS News index of terrorism in 198]. 
A long article in the New York Times of June 25, 1978, that purports 
to be “a status report on important terrorist groups” in the United 
States, Latin America, and elsewhere never mentions Omega 7, 
Alpha 66, or any other Cuban terrorist group, although it gives an 
entire paragraph to the Puerto Rican FALN. In this Times article, 
terrorism is only left-wing terrorism. 

Similarly, in Europe, the greatest death tolls from terrorist attacks 
in the 1980s were a product of right-wing terror in Bologna and 
elsewhere in Italy. These do not show up at all in our media sample, 
although it contains a number of accounts of terrorism in Europe. 
In the Western model, however, the West is being attacked by the 
Soviet Union and its Proxies, so terror that doesn’t fit into this 
pattern tends to be ignored. In the 1980s, the spate of highly 
ineffective attacks on NATO military installations, and the murder 
of several targeted military-political establishment figures in 1984— 
85, fit the Western model and received attention. An article in the 
Philadelphia Inquirer by Steve Twomey, “W. Europe Alarmed by 
Terrorists’ Alliance” (Feb. 2, 1985), follows this establishment for- 
mula without deviation. Twomey never mentions right-wing terror- 
ism in Italy or elsewhere, although the train bombing by rightists in 
Italy on December 23, 1984, accounted for more deaths than all of 
the establishment favorites for the years 1984—85.25 Nor does he 
hint at the possibility that some of the favored acts of terrorism 
might have been manufactured and staged for the delectation of 
reporters like himself.2° Other articles in our sample follow the 
Twomey pattern.27 

The mass media’s identification of states sponsoring terrorism also 
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Table 8-4 
R 
Terrorists as Seen By CBS-TV News in 1981* 


S 


State versus Nonstate Actors as Terrorists 


State 48 
(State exclusive of Libya) (5) 
Nonstate 152 


Political Classification of Terrorists 


State: 
Libya 43 
Soviet Union 2 
Western states and clients 3t 
Nonstate: 
Left-wing 71 
Right-wing 11 
Unclear 704 


Names of States or Groups Engaged in or Sponsoring Terrorism 


Western or right-wing: 


El Salvador government lf 
U.S. government lF 
Israel 1+ 
Jewish Defense League 1 
Agca and Gray Wolves 6$ 
Non-Western or left-wing: 
Libya 43 
Red Brigades 18 
IRA 15 
PLO 13 
Weathermen 12 
El Salvadoran rebels 6 
Soviet Union 2 
Black guerrillas of South Africa 2 
Guatemalan rebels 1 
Pro-Syrian group 1 
Armenian 3 
Puerto Rican rebels 2 


* Based on an analysis of the titles of all the 1981 entries in the CBS index under the heading 
“Terrorism.” 

t The accusation against the Salvadoran government was made by the archbishop of El Salvador; 
the claim that the United States is engaged in terrorism was made by Khomeini; the allegation that 
Israel was a terrorist state cited in the CBS News index was by an Arab. 

+ The large number that were unclear was based in part on the ambiguity of index titles, although 
a very substantial number were of hijackings and other terrorist acts that seemed to have no left- 
right political identification. 

$ In 1981, before Sterling and the Western media tied Agca to Bulgaria and the KGB, his political 
affiliations were identified as right-wing. 
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follows closely the Western propaganda line: the simple count in 
table 8-3 is 132 to 1 in favor of non-Western sponsorship. For CBS 
in 1981, the ratio is 45 to 3 (table 8—4). Although the United States 
organized a system of national security states, and funded and 
trained numerous other right-wing movements such as those that 
overthrew governments in Indonesia and the Philippines, with the 
clear intention of creating an anticommunist political force that 
would serve U.S. interests, only one item in our larger sample hints 
at the possibility that the United States might be a sponsor of 
terrorism.?® This is exactly the way a censored press works; its own 
government does not do things that fit a nasty phrase like “sponsoring 
terrorism,” even if their own definitions fit the facts of the case to 
perfection. The point is unthinkable and the censored press excludes 
it. So does the free press. 

Also excluded as sponsors are our allies, as well as their terrorist 
offshoots. South Africa does not once appear as a terrorist state in 
the 135-item sample or in the CBS News index for 1981, nor do 
South Africa’s proxies, Savimbi, UNITA, or RENAMO, appear on 
the list of cited terrorist groups (table 8-5). The ANC and SWAPO 
are cited twice as terrorists, however, and the CBS index for 1981 
lists two articles in which “black guerrillas of South Africa” are noted 
as involved in terrorist incidents. One news item in the CBS index 
is entitled “Elimination of Terrorism [is] South African Concern,” 
in which CBS News allows the apartheid government to spell out its 
views on “terrorism,” which it opposes. Similarly, Guatemala never 
shows up as terrorist state in either of our samples, although the 
CBS index for 1981 lists a Guatemalan rebel incident as fitting their 
notion of terrorism. Israel’s cross-border attacks are only once 
identified as terroristic (as we have noted, by Arab sources), and 
their terroristic surrogate in Lebanon, Haddad, is never cited asa 
terrorist. 

The individual terrorists of choice in the U.S. Mass media, shown 
on table 8—5, are once again closely geared to the Western model 
and propaganda line, paralleling the selectivity of the experts (table 

—4). Predictably they are Arafat, Abu Nidal, and Carlos the Jackal. 
Right-wing terrorists with records of murder equal to or greater 
than Carlos and Abu Nidal, like Stefano delle Chiaie, Orlando Bosch, 
and Luis Posada, fail to gain significant mass media attention. Bosch 
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and Posada were both involved in the bombing of a Cuban airliner 
in 1976 in which seventy-three persons died. Posada was revealed 
in 1986 to be a participant in the contra supply network working 
for the North-Reagan team at Ilopango airbase in El Salvador. His 
identification as a U.S. agent failed to interest or excite the mass 
media, which, following their leaders, get terribly agitated if Italy or 
France fails to deal properly with an Arab terrorist. Imagine the 
media reaction if one of these countries, or better yet Bulgaria or 


Table 8-5 


The Political Affiliations of Individuals and Groups Identified 
as Terrorist in the U.S. Mass Media* 


Western or Right-Wing 


Alpha 66 l 
Omega 7 l 
Aryan Nations l 
Nicaraguan contras 1+ 
Non-Western or Left-Wing 
Arafat-PLO 31 
Abu Nidal 13 
Red Brigades 13 
Shiite-Lebanese 12 
IRA 10 
Japanese Red Army 9 
Carlos the Jackal 7 
Agca 5ł 
Red Army faction 5 
Baader-Meinhof gang 5 
Direct Action 2 
ANC 2 
SWAPO 2 
Other 
Armenian 2 
FALN (Puerto Rico) 2 


* Derived from sample of 135 news reports (see note 7, p. 291). 

t See note § in table 8-3. 

ł Agca, the man who tried to assassinate Pope John Paul II in 1981, was regarded by the U.S. press 
as a probable agent of the Bulgarians and KGB during most of the period covered in this news 
sample. 
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the Soviet Union, was found actually employing Carlos the Jackal in 
one of its own terrorist ventures! 

An article in the New York Times on December 10, 1986, on page 
21, was entitled “Accused Terrorist Helping to Supply the Contras.” 
This is a “soft” title. Posada is only an “accused” terrorist, although 
he had been kept in jail for ten years after being accused of the 
Cuban plane bombing in a country (Venezuela) closely aligned with 
the United States and ruled by an anticommunist elite. The article 
does not feature the fact that Posada is a wanted man in Venezuela, 
yet secretly working for the United States as a member of a hired 
surrogate team operating out of a client-state air base. It is “balanced,” 
mentioning briefly the seventy-three civilians killed in the airline 
bombing, but stressing Posada’s dedicated anticommunism, long 
fight against Castro, and devotion to his family. There was no Times 
editorial reflecting on U.S. protection and employment of an inter- 
national terrorist, nor was there any follow-up, despite Posada’s 
connections with then Vice-President George Bush. The Washington 
Post gave the Posada story similar low-key treatment. 2° 

Stefano delle Chiaie, Italy’s premier terrorist, involved in the 
Bologna and other bombings, had moved around Latin America for 
some years, working for the Argentine junta, Pinochet, and Luis 
García Meza during the period of the Argentine-military—drug-cartel 
takeover of Bolivia in 1980. His activities in support of state terrorism 
in Latin America, and even his apprehension in Venezuela in March 
1987 and return to Italy, were of slight interest to the U.S. media. 
The New York Times ran a four-inch Reuters report on the capture 
of delle Chiaie, under the headline “Italian Extremist Held by 
Venezuelan Police.” The heading and lead Paragraph portrayed 
delle Chiaie as an “extremist,” not a “terrorist.” The story, although 
also the subject of a March 30, 1987 Associated Press report, was 
not picked up by the Washington Post or TV network news. 


Concluding Note 


The U.S. mass media rely almost exclusively on the government and 
y y 5 
private sector of the terrorism industry for their identification of 
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terrorists, model of terrorism, facts, and proposed solutions. The 
industry naturally excludes the terrorism of the West and its clients 
from the terrorism agenda, and in fact, makes primary terrorists 
like the governments of South Africa and El Salvador victims of 
terrorism engaging in counterterrorism. The press follows closely in 
the terrorism industry’s wake. Thus Abu Nidal, loosely affiliated with 
Libya and Syria, merits great attention as a terrorist; the leaders of 
RENAMO, whose killings of unarmed civilians exceed those of Abu 
Nidal by a factor of many hundred but who are surrogates of a 
Western client and ally, South Africa, are rarely placed on official 
and expert lists of terrorists and are given slight attention and inspire 
little indignation in the mass media. Even after the State Department 
itself issued a report documenting RENAMO killings on a staggering 
scale, mass media attention was fleeting and their indignation was 
restrained (in contrast with their reaction to the killing fields of 
distant Cambodia). Even traditional terrorists like Orlando Bosch 
and Luis Posada Carriles, who blow up civilian airliners and engage 
in multiple assassinations, do not attract substantial media attention. 
As long as they only attack the citizens, facilities, and friends of 
d enemy states, the terrorism industry and media display little interest 
in their activities. We have shown that this pattern is pervasive. We 
have also made it clear that these choices have nothing to do with 
the substance of terrorism—in fact, they commonly involve emphasis 
on a lesser terrorism and simultaneous aversion of the eyes from 
wholesale terror. The choices are simply tailored to the political and 
propaganda needs of the West. 
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Conclusions 


“Terrorists” as the West's Enemies 


| his book 1984, George Orwell described a political system in 
which words could be used at state discretion to meet the needs of 
state policy. War could be made peace, victims could be made into 
evil aggressors, by definition and by the institutionalization of the 
preferred state usage. The West’s use of “terrorist” and “terrorism” 
over the past decade is a model illustration of the pattern described 
by Orwell in a hypothetical totalitarian state, but carried out by 
Western states in collaboration with private institutions and the mass 
media in a process of voluntary structuring of bias. 

Because the leaders and establishments of the Western alliance 
found the threat of terrorism and Soviet support of terrorism useful, 
there was an effective demand for publicity about a threat from 
properly identified terrorists, and for evidence of Soviet support of 
something called terrorism. This demand was quite explicit at the 
Jonathan Institute conference of 1979 and in the Reagan-Haig 
pronouncements of 1981. The Soviet Union, Libya, and the PLO 
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were officially named as the major villains, and state-sponsored 
propaganda campaigns were undertaken throughout the West. A 
terrorism industry of government-related institutes and experts 
responded with alacrity, flooding the market with books such as The 
Soviet Strategy of Terror, Terrorism: The Communist Connection, Terrorism: 
A Soviet Export, The Terror Network, and others. The mass media of 
the West followed with a similarly intense focus on terrorism, as 
seen from the Western state/terrorism industry collective’s per- 
spective. 

This perspective makes the West solely a victim of terror, its own 
victims and those of its client states, terrorists or supporters of 
terrorism. This feat is accomplished by the state and its representa- 
tives fixing the agenda, the institutional apparatus of the terrorism 
industry mobilizing its “experts” to propound the agreed-on line, 
and the mass media transmitting the line via government officials 
and accredited experts, in a closed system. Spokespersons for the 
victims—for example, South African blacks or Mozambiquan civilians 
under assault by South Africa’s proxy RENAMO, members of the 
numerous country groups of Relatives of the Disappeared in Latin 
America, or Nicaraguan, Salvadoran, or Guatemalan peasants—are 
not admitted to the discussion of the nature and sources of terrorism. 

In this closed system, with only the Western establishment view 
allowed, an Orwellian process follows. In its traditional usage, 
terrorism meant violence or the threat of violence employed by 
governments or opponents of government to intimidate. Because 
Western governments or their clients so often intimidate, the Western 
establishment has defined terrorism so as to exclude governments, 
which allows it to attend closely to the Baader-Meinhof gang and 
Red Brigades and to play down the more severely intimidating 
actions of governments like those of Indonesia, Turkey, El Salvador, 
and Guatemala. Using this device, South Africa and Guatemala are 
exempted from the designation “terrorist,” despite long-term and 
systematic intimidation by violence of vast numbers in their respective 
countries; in the classic language of Alexander Haig, they may be 
said to be merely violating “human rights,” not engaging in “terror- 
ism.” We would submit that this is a semantic device that fits an 
Orwellian model. 

Because the West has needed terrorist states like the Soviet Union 
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and Libya as centerpieces of the propaganda project, the Western 
terrorism industry has worked out a new concept—state-sponsored 
international terrorism—designed to capture Soviet and Libyan 
support for rebels who are terrorists, by making these backers 
“sponsors” of terrorism across borders and thus of “international 
terrorism.” One problem with the new concept, however, is that 
while the Soviet Union and Libya do aid rebels abroad, so do South 
Africa, Israel, and the United States. South Africa has engaged ina 
large-scale program of aid and support to UNITA in Angola and 
RENAMO in Mozambique, and it has engaged in numerous other 
open and covert cross-border operations using its own armed forces 
and mercenaries. Israel has maintained a proxy army in South 
Lebanon under Saad Haddad and his successors for some years, 
and the United States has organized and supports a proxy army 
attacking Nicaragua and “freedom fighters” in many other countries. 
Even more important, the United States has for many years aided 
and trained foreign police, intelligence agencies, and armies that 
have terrorized civilian populations and engaged in cross-border 
operations. ! 

How has the West coped with this problem? Here we move into 
another phase of Orwellian processes. The Western governments, 
terrorism industry experts, and mass media simply refuse to call 
their own state-sponsored international terror by its right name; 
they focus exclusively and indignantly on the approved terrorists. 
The politicization of this attention-selection process can attain comic 
dimensions. In the Reagan years, the president, Secretary of State 
Shultz, and the experts would simply list the premier enemy states 
of the moment, taken from the approved set—the Soviet Union, 
Libya, Vietnam, Iran, Syria, North Korea, and Nicaragua—but never 
South Africa, Turkey, Israel, Taiwan, Argentina, or Guatemala. The 
crudity with which enemy states were chosen and self and allies 
excluded was quite remarkable, given the facts and the West’s own 
definitions. In one episode, Reagan excluded the Soviet Union and 
Syria, the former because a summit meeting was in the offing, the 
latter because it had performed a useful role in hostage negotiations 
and therefore was momentarily excused from being a terrorist state!2 
The inclusion of Nicaragua, a country being steadily victimized by 
Western state-sponsored international terrorism, was not derided by 
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U.S. press and experts. We have shown that the experts and mass 
media followed this Orwellian system of definitions without substan- 
tial deviation (chapters 7 and 8). The well-known British expert Paul 
Wilkinson, for example, simply refuses to apply his own definitions 
of terrorist and sponsor of terrorism to the contras and the United 
States, and refers to Qaddafi’s aid to Nicaragua with some indignation 
as a further demonstration of Qaddafi’s misbehavior,” rather than 
as an instance of his helping a victim resist terrorism. For Wilkinson, 
there is no such thing as Western-based terrorism, by patriotic 
assumption. 

The suppression of evidence of Western-based state terror was 
paralleled by gullible and frenetic coverage of the approved terror. 
Just as the experts and media could never see much connection 
between Israel and the Christian Phalange introduced into Sabra- 
Shatila by the Israeli armed forces, so also they didn’t require much 
evidence of Libya’s connection with Abu Nidal and bombing attacks 
in Western Europe or the Bulgarian-KGB connection with the 
Turkish fascist Agca and the shooting of the pope in 1981. Equally 
important, the alleged Soviet connection to terrorism was developed 
and intensively publicized through analysts—Sterling, Francis, 
Henze, de Borchgrave, Ledeen, Possony, Alexander, Cline, Crozier, 
Moss—who were knowing or gullible instruments of contaminated 
intelligence sources of disinformation.* The laundered materials 
provided by these terrorologists, as well as those of the government 
itself, were swallowed by the mass media with little question. Big 
Brother couldn't ask for more. 

The politicization of choice of terrorists within the West has been 
equally great. The basic rule has been: if connected with leftists, 
violence may be designated “terrorist”; if not, the word is not applied. 
The Brinks robbery of October 20, 1981, for example, carried out 
by members of the Weather Underground, received spectacular 
publicity, was quickly labeled a terrorist incident, and aroused the 
FBI and press to a frenzy of concern about a prospective surge of 
left-wing terrorism.> By contrast, a small controversy was created by 
the failure of the FBI to take much interest in the more than fifty 
bombing and arson attacks on abortion clinics in the period 1984— 
85, or to count these as terrorist incidents. FBI director William 
Webster explained that these attacks weren’t “true terrorism,” which, 
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according to Webster, involves acts of violence against a government. 
It was quickly pointed out that the FBI’s own definition of terrorism 
included intimidation of “the civilian population or any segment 
thereof, in furtherance of political or social goals.” The FBI then 
explained the contradiction on the ground that in dealing with a 
complex issue like terrorism there is always “a matter of judgment.”6 
This blatant refusal to adhere to its own definition was not a matter 
of “judgment,” it reflected long-standing political bias.” 

During the Reagan years there was an efflorescence of violence 
by right-wing organizations, including the KKK, neo-Nazi groups, 
organized anti-Semites, the Cuban exile terrorist network, and 
mercenary armies.® Although better armed, with greater numbers, 
and engaged in more clearly intimidating acts than the Brinks 
robbery group,’ they received modest attention from the press and 
FBI and were rarely designated terrorists. Beau Grosscup points out 
that in 1980, 


six blacks were killed by snipers in Buffalo, New York: Vernon 
Jordan, president of the Urban League, was wounded by sniper 
fire; a nineteen-year-old black youth was found hung from a tree 
in Mobile, Alabama; two black joggers were shot to death in Salt 
Lake City; and in New York City two black men and one hispanic 
male were knifed to death. Senseless shootings of blacks by police 
in New York, Indianapolis, Miami, and elsewhere led black leaders 
to charge in the early 1980s that there was a national racist 
conspiracy engineered by whites against the black population. This 
surge of violence coincided with the re-emergence of the Ku Klux 
Klan and neo-Nazi movements. Much of the violence was directed 
at anti-Klan rallies and demonstrations. In 1979 five anti-Klan 
demonstrators were killed in Greensboro, North Carolina, after 
the police released information to Klansmen about the demon- 
stration’s parade route, then were conveniently absent while the 
shooting took place. Nazi and Klan members fired into homes of 
NAACP leaders in Sylacauga, Alabama, killed undocumented 
workers in Texas and Arizona, beat people with chains in Tupelo, 
Mississippi, shot five women in Chattanooga, Tennessee, and a 
youth in Wrightsville, Georgia.!° 


Grosscup notes that federal officials paid little attention to these 
facts and charges until 1985, although they were fully aware at least 
as early as 1980 of Klan and neo-Nazi training camps in a number 
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of states. He also points out that the intimidating violence of the 
anti-Castro Omega 7 terrorist group ceased to be of interest to the 
government in the 1980s. Their terrorist training camps in Florida, 
California, and elsewhere were ignored, their bombings and threats 
in Miami and New York were given marginal attention, and the 
confessed terrorist Hector Fabian, who worked for the convicted 
Cuban-exile terrorist Orlando Bosch, bragged in late 1981 that 
“December 5, 1980, was the last time the FBI bothered me.”!! Fabian 
and Bosch had become “freedom fighters.” 


Counterinsurgency and ‘‘Low-Intensity Warfare”: 
Western Terrorism as “Counterterrorism” 


Because of the power of the West, Western interests, and the Western 
media, the terrorism industry has been able to subtly transform 
rebellion and national liberation movements into terrorism and 
terrorists and the West’s (and Western client states’) attempts to 
contain and repress these struggles into “counterterrorism.” This is 
perhaps the most significant of all the Orwellisms that characterize 
Western usage. 

As we described in chapter 2, in the broad sweep of modern 
history the movement of the peoples of former Western colonies 
toward independence and the dismantling of oligarchic traditional 
structures has been of fundamental importance. The West had a 
large stake in the old order and has struggled to preserve it through 
regimes like those of Suharto in Indonesia, Marcos in the Philippines, 
and the army-dominated national security states of Latin America. 
The African pattern is similar, with the West long supporting 
apartheid in Rhodesia, Portuguese colonial rule, then Savimbi, and 
the South African apartheid state. In our view, Indonesian, Guate- 
malan, and South African state terrorism are examples of primary 
terrorism—large in scope and scale of intimidation and designed to 
prevent structural change, maintain elite rule, and keep in check 
majorities struggling for independence and basic human needs and 
political rights. 

If, in the face of these central facts, the West has been able to 
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label the world’s rebels in Indochina, Indonesia, the Philippines, 
South Africa, Central America, and other places as “terrorists,” and 
the West and its proxies as engaging in “counterterror,” this is a 
propaganda achievement of historic dimensions. It is also the ultimate 
Orwellian transformation: the victims are made the terrorists, 
whereas the terrorists are the alleged victims driven to a counterterror 
response. 

This Orwellian inversion is given a patina of truthfulness and 
plausibility in the West by the virtually exclusive focus on selected 
retail terror, much of it cruel and irrational. It is possible in this way 
to designate the murderous governments of El Salvador, Guatemala, 
and South Africa victims of terrorists. All it requires is: dramatic 
attention to the preferred victims; the appropriate redefinitions; 
stress on aid from the Soviet bloc to the rebels; the muting of 
evidence of state oppression and the absence of political options for 
the disfavored victims; and aversion of the eyes from the terror 
inflicted on those in rebellion. The terrorism industry experts and 
mass media do this well (see tables 7—4, 8-3, 8-4, 8—5, and the 
associated text). 

Equally important, the Western definitions, model, and focus of 
attention make it possible to engage in the most brutal forms of 
preventive counterinsurgency and “low-intensity warfare” under the 
guise of “counterterrorism.” In the 1960s and 1970s, Latin American 
religious leaders produced a number of searching documents point- 
ing out that under the Western-sponsored military regimes in Brazil, 
Argentina, Guatemala, and elsewhere economic policies of unprec- 
edented ruthlessness were installed, which created “a revolution that 
did not previously exist.”!2 People defending themselves against 
these economic policies were then slaughtered by U.S.-sponsored 
and U.S.-trained military regimes under counterinsurgency opera- 
tions. The doctrine of counterinsurgency made any threatening 
movements from below subversive and thus suitable subjects for 
repression. After the reformist Arbenz government in Guatemala, 
and those in the Dominican Republic, Brazil, and Indonesia, were 
replaced by U.S.-installed or U.S.-supported military regimes, their 
institutional support bases in labor unions and peasant leagues and 
associations were liquidated or decimated by force.!? Attempts to 
organize in Guatemala since 1954 have been regularly attacked, 
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threatened, and periodically crushed as subversive under counter- 
insurgency operations, as they have been in Indonesia, El Salvador, 
and South Africa. 

In the Western model of terrorism, in the analyses of the main 
terrorism industry experts, and for the mass media of the United 
States, counterinsurgency is counterterror. In a non-Orwellian world, 
however, counterterrorism is the violence of the primary terrorists. 


The Larger Service of “Terrorism” 


Terrorism has served other purposes in the West beyond mobilizing 
populations in support of counterinsurgency operations in the 
provinces. It can create a generalized fearfulness and irrationality 
that give leaders greater freedom of action. The Reagan adminis- 
tration needed a terrorism threat tied to a foreign enemy to justify 
its enormous arms buildup of the early 1980s (and to distract 
attention from its regressive economic and social policies). Thorstein 
Veblen pointed out in 1904 that militarization to combat a foreign 
enemy is the natural and best hope of the American elite as “a 
corrective for ‘social unrest’ and similar disorders of civilized life” 
and as the route to “popular submission and squalor.”'* Opponents 
of militarization and harsh measures against dissident minorities are 
paralyzed by terrorism propaganda, as it is very difficult to do 
something that demagogues can interpret as “helping terrorists.” 
The allegation of “supporting terrorists” may also be used as a 
political tool for discrediting dissident political figures. A picture of 
Jesse Jackson with Arafat was part of the establishment—mass media 
attack on a leader whose program was unacceptable to the dominant 
class.! In Portugal, the dissident political leader Otelo Saraiva de 
Carvalho was arrested, tried, and given a fifteen-year prison term 
for allegedly serving as the leader of a “terrorist organization,” the 
FP_-25. The evidence for this association was the testimony of a drug 
addict held by the police and two “repenters” arrested in a shoot- 
out.!® In the final court decision, no serious effort was made to tie 
Otelo and his organization to FP—25 or any acts undertaken by that 
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organization; instead he was guilty of helping create a “moral 
environment” that may have encourged FP-—25, some of whose 
members may have been activists in Otelo’s organization (although 
not identifying themselves as such).!7 In short, Otelo was sentenced 
under a ruling that could fit anybody who expresses an opinion that 
might have influenced a terrorist act, and who is therefore guilty of 
“terrorist association.” 

In other countries of Western Europe, fear of terrorists has been 
stirred up by right-wing interests as a control mechanism and to 
achieve various political objectives. The Langemann papers noted 
that the Crozier-Pinay group methodology for moving Europe (and 
eventually the rest of the world) to the right was to press themes 
“such as communist, extremist subversion of government positions 
and trade unions, KGB manipulation of terrorism and damage to 
internal security.”!8 By stirring up fear and developing a crisis 
mentality, the creation of a terrorist threat justifies a larger role for 
the police and army and for surveillance and crackdowns on oppo- 
sition groups and organizations. It helps move societies toward a 
national security state and strengthens links between the great powers 
and their besieged right-wing clients such as South Africa, Guatemala, 
and Turkey. 

The Crozier-Pinay group principles had been applied previously 
in West Germany in the early 1970s, when Helmut Schmidt’s Social 
Democrats and conservatives together used “terrorism” as the basis 
for an explicit attack on the “excesses of democracy.” Antiterrorism 
laws were passed that reduced individual rights and expanded the 
scope and functions of the police and army. The police infiltrated 
dissident organizations on a large scale. The state even carried out 
legal proceedings against lawyers who defended “terrorists” in court. 
A loyalty and clearance system was imposed in which 1.5 million 
people were investigated between 1972 and 1977, and 4,000 or more 
rejected as disloyal or hostile to the state. Only a handful of those 
rejected were of the extreme right, although extreme-right groups 
flourished. This was a system of intimidation in the name of opposing 
terrorism, but actually using an inflated terrorism threat as an excuse 
for accomplishing larger and antidemocratic ends. As Grosscup 
points out, “Under pressure to prove their loyalty to the state in 
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order to get or keep a position in civil service, thousands of citizens 
sought refuge by dissociating themselves from the political, cultural, 
and social reforms of the late 1960s.”19 

The creation and manipulation of a terrorist threat in Western 
Europe has been aided by the presence and growth of migrant 
worker populations and the large flow of immigrants fleeing from 
political oppression and seeking economic betterment. Because of 
widespread unemployment in Western Europe in recent years, 
chauvinist outcries against immigrants have been relatively effective. 
It has been easy to pin the label of terrorism on political refugees, 
notably on the Kurds in Sweden and West Germany. The Kurds in 
Turkey and Iraq have been under savage attack by military regimes, 
with thousands killed and tortured and imprisoned under barbaric 
conditions, in a system that is labeled “counterterrorism” in Turkey, 
but as in Argentina in 1976-83, with the state terrorism far worse 
than that of the “terrorists.”?? For several years after the military 
coup of 1980, Western European governments (but not the United 
States) distanced themselves from the Turkish military dictatorship. 
But European attitudes and policies changed, partly as a result of 
the installation of a nominal civilian regime in 1983 and reduction 
in state terror (outside of the Kurdish area); partly a result of the 
conservative drift of European politics; and partly because of new 
business relationships with Turkey that a number of formerly critical 
states wished to pursue. 

From 1984 Turkey was no longer an outcast, let alone a terrorist 
state, and enemies of Turkey declared by the Turkish authorities to 
be “terrorists” became terrorists in Sweden and West Germany. The 
pattern is familiar. Once again the victims of Western state terror, 
here seeking refuge in the democracies, were suspect because the 
Western terrorist state said so and found a hospitable response in 
the police and security establishments and powerful right-wing circles 
of the Western press.?! With the murder of Olaf Palme in Sweden 
in February 1986, the police quickly arrested Kurdish dissidents, not 
on the basis of evidence, but simply because of stoked-up prejudice 
and ideological bias.?? West Germany has prepared for a major trial 
of twenty-three Kurdish “terrorists” alleged to have participated in 
a “terrorist organization within the PKK” (Kurdish Workers Party). 
The charges are vague and some of the key witnesses are said by 
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the defense to be linked to the Turkish secret police. This pro- 
ceeding followed years of press denunciations of the PKK and its 
sympathizers as terrorists, based on extremely modest protest activ- 
ities and a number of killings among Turks whose sources are 
unclear.?4 (West Germany has never tried any Gray Wolves, a genuine 
terrorist movement, which has operated in West Germany for years, 
has terrorized Turkish immigrant workers, and provided a base for 
Mehmet Ali Agca’s attack on the pope in 1981.) 


Counterterrorism as 
Bringing Counterinsurgency Home 


Terrorism has been used to advance right-wing agendas, justifying 
“exceptional” legislation, encroachments on individual rights, in- 
creased internal surveillance, an enlarged role of military forces in 
civil disputes, and greater pressure on the media to cooperate in 
dealing with terrorists. As Jenny Hocking points out with reference 
to Great Britain: 


the ultimate impact of “terrorism” has been to provide a ready 
legitimation for an increasingly severe domestic exercise of state 
power-—the tightening of political and social controls, particularly 
through the legislative delimiting of acceptable political behavior. 
... The military-based strategy for countering domestic unrest 
abroad is being brought home, via Northern Ireland, to quell the 
unemployed, the never employed, the socially deprived, and the 
politically active. ... What has been presented as a political solution 
to the “problem of terrorism” has been transformed in practice 
into a military solution to the intractable economic and social 
problems of Western capitalist nations.2° 


We indicated earlier that important analysts and propagandists 
among Western terrorism experts, like Brian Crozier, Robert Moss, 
Richard Clutterbuck, Samuel Francis, and Maurice Tugwell, have 
shown a strong proclivity to identify any labor disputes, protests, 
and upheavals from below as probable signs of Soviet influence and 
appropriately a matter for police and army interest and action. 
Others, like Brian Jenkins and Paul Wilkinson, along with Clutter- 
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buck and Tugwell, have been deeply involved in counterinsurgency 
operations. We pointed out that Kitson’s classic analysis of low- 
intensity warfare identifies the threat to liberal democracy, which 
calls for a military response, as any kind of action or protest that 
presses the establishment to do something it doesn’t like.?® Paul 
Wilkinson also sees counterinsurgency warfare as providing “certain 
basic ground rules which should be followed by liberal democracies 
taking a tough line against terrorism.”2” The transformation of these 
counterinsurgency experts into terrorism experts is plausible if, as 
we believe, and as Jenny Hocking suggests, “terrorism” and “coun- 
terterrorism” are designed to serve a larger purpose for the Western 
establishment. They have been bringing counterinsurgency home 
from the provinces under the guise of counterterrorism. 


Manufacturing Terrorism 


There are several different forms of manufactured terrorism. One 
is the inflation of the menace on the basis of modest and not very 
threatening but conceivably real actions (as with the Weather Un- 
derground and the West German Kurds). Another is the false 
transfer of the responsibility for a terrorist act to a convenient villain, 
as in the case of Agca’s shooting of the pope.”* This involves a new 
level of dishonesty because the witnesses must be persuaded by state 
officials to fabricate evidence, and the Western terrorism industry 
and press must swallow and disseminate these false claims. In the 
Otelo case, also, there is strong evidence that state agents eventually 
served as witnesses in a process designed to tie a political opponent 
to a terrorist organization. 

The Otelo case thus involves the important phenomenon of agents 
provocateurs. Agents of the state, and those of private groups as 
well, may not only implicate terrorists from within terrorist organi- 
zations, they may urge them to commit terrorist acts to justify 
prosecution. They themselves may carry out terrorist acts—attributed 
to others—for propaganda purposes. We believe that these actions 
are of great and underestimated importance. It is not difficult for 
agents of intelligence organizations to set off a bomb or even to kill 
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individuals, or to encourage or hire others to do these things; then 
to make a phone call claiming responsibility on behalf of a Red 
network or Palestinian organization. This is an easy way of creating 
a desired moral environment, and there is substantial evidence that 
states have frequently engaged in such practices. The Israeli govern- 
ment carried out a number of terrorist bombings of U.S. facilities 
in Cairo in 1955-56, hoping that these would be attributed to 
Egyptians and damage relations between Egypt and the United 
States.?? Philip Agee described frequent CIA-sponsored acts of 
violence in Latin America, arranged so that blame would fall on 
Cuba. The intelligence agencies of Italy in the 1960s and 1970s 
participated in a “strategy of tension” in which violent acts were 
carried out by the organized right and then blamed on the left.2! 
These acts were of major importance in the total spectrum of 
terrorism in Italy. And in the United States, the FBI has long 
engaged in agent provocateur actions, urging violence on penetrated 
dissident organizations and carrying out direct acts of violence, then 
attributed to the individuals and organizations under attack.32 
Terrorism is also manufactured in the private sector to incriminate 
union leaders, activists, and political enemies, sometimes in collusion 
with agents of the state. In March 1980, a former CIA agent and 
Wackenhut employee, William L. Richardson, working for the 
Canadian security firm Centurion Investigations, Ltd., testified in 
court that he had made a bomb intended to be placed in the car of 
a UAW union official during a strike at Douglas Aircraft of Canada, 
Ltd., and that he and his associates had several times previously 
used this tactic to cause the arrest of workers.23 In the recent case 
of the arrest of an animal rights activist, Fran Trutt, in Norwalk, 
Connecticut, on November 11, 1988, her organization had been 
protesting for several years against the operations of U.S. Surgical 
Corporation (which kills between 9,000 and 10,000 dogs a year in 
laboratories and during “sales sessions” for surgeons)** and its owner, 
Leon Hirsh. Hirsh hired the security firm Perceptions International, 
whose agents infiltrated the animal rights group. Members claim 
that the infiltrators pressed vigorously for violent action, gave Trutt 
money to buy a bomb, and accompanied her to USCC, where the 
bomb was placed beside the firm’s building. All of these details had 
been rehearsed with the police, who then arrested Trutt.2 (The 
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U.S. Surgical Corporation and Perceptions International deny the 
claims.) 

The spate of terrorist bombings in Western Europe during the 
early and mid-1980s had the earmarks of being, at least in part, 
manufactured terrorism. The bombings were all too convenient for 
Western propaganda needs; many of them, especially those directed 
against NATO installations, were symbolic and ineffectual. If we ask 
who benefited from this terrorism, the answer is clear. It may be 
that some of the members of the groups allegedly engaging in these 
acts thought differently and truly believed that their actions would 
be useful in curbing the Western war machine, but there are other 
possibilities. One is that they were penetrated by Western intelligence 
agencies and led by them into these actions. Another is that the acts 
were even more directly those of state agents. 

The outbreak of terrorism in Belgium in the early 1980s is 
instructive. Between 1982 and 1985 a group called the Killers of 
Brabant murdered twenty-eight people in a series of supermarket 
robberies that yielded meager returns but great publicity on the 
“terrorist threat.” Nobody has yet been convicted of these crimes, 
but journalists’ investigations and court inquiries have uncovered 
evidence that tie these acts to state officials in a variety of ways. 
Among the interesting facts was the discovery of one of the murder 
weapons in the possession of a private detective and former member 
of the gendarmes, Madani Bouhouche, who claimed to work for 
state security. Bouhouche was also associated with the neo-Nazi 
paramilitary group Westland New Post (WNP). At least two acknowl- 
edged members of the state security apparatus helped train WNP 
activists. The day after Bouhouche was arrested, his friend Jean 
Bultot, another right-wing militant and founder of the Practical 
Shooting Club, also deputy director of Saint-Gilles prison, fled to 
Paraguay. A witness claimed to have seen Bultot near a supermarket 
shortly before one of the attacks. Once in Paraguay, Bultot told 
Belgian journalist René Haquin that the killings were a state security 
destabilization operation with state participation “at every level.” On 
January 25, 1988, another former gendarme turned private detec- 
tive, Robert Beyer, whom the police found to have a file of names 
(including many state security agents), and addresses of garages with 
stored arms stolen from the gendarmerie, asserted on Belgian TV 
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that state security had provided the arms used by the Killers of 
Brabant. On the same day, seven WNP militants, including six 
military professionals, went on trial for stealing defense documents 
and setting up a private militia, which they claimed they did on 
orders from state security to prove the weaknesses of the security 
system. They named their security service contacts.36 

Another terrorist organization, the allegedly left-wing Cellules 
Communistes Combattantes (CCC), also surfaced in Belgium in the 
early 1980s. The CCC organized twenty-seven attacks in eleven 
months on banks, other business installations, army and NATO 
facilities, accidentally killing two firemen in one attack, but otherwise 
doing marginal damage and generating tremendous publicity. The 
leader of this enterprise, Pierre Carrette, who performed miracles 
in fixing radio-controlled bombs in the middle of a NATO radio- 
communications center, was finally arrested. His father is the state 
security agent Alphonse Carrette, his brother is a WNP member and 
army commando, and Pierre Carrette carried out these attacks 
despite being under surveillance by Belgian security since 1979.37 

These actions, claims, and linkages do not prove state control of 
this outburst of terrorism, but the accumulated evidence is strong 
that at least some elements of the security services cooperated in a 
Belgian “strategy of tension” analogous to that pursued by the 
intelligence and military services in Italy. 

The private security industry also played a role in terrorist events 
in Belgium. As we described earlier, at the time of the bombing of 
the Jewish synagogue on the Rue de la Régence in Brussels in 1982, 
it was being guarded by Wackenhut. The director of the Belgian 
branch of Wackenhut at that time was Jean-Francis Calmette, an 
extreme right-wing arms enthusiast, who was linked to WNP. The 
man actually on duty at the Synagogue was Marcel Barbier, a former 
paratrooper, anti-Semite, also a WNP man, who was later convicted 
of murder. This bombing provided the basis for the setting up of a 
special new “counterterrorism” service of the state. The supermarket 
bombings led to a Wackenhut contract to protect the centrally located 
shopping mall City 2.39 

In Great Britain, both an anarchist menace and an alleged Black 
Liberation Front have reared their heads in recent years, under 
suspicious circumstances. Anarchist groups named Class War and 
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Hurricane, pamphlets entitled Written in Flames and Without a Trace, 
and magazines called Flamethrower and Attack made publicity splashes 
in the mid-1980s. Some or all of these may be independent, but 
suggestions of connections to psyops operations are aroused by their 
timing and fit to state demands, frequent absurdity, yen for publicity, 
enthusiasm for petty illegalities, and (in the case of the slick magazines 
Flamethrower and Attack) affluence.*® The same is true of the rise of 
an alleged Black Liberation Front in 1987, in which a number of 
violent actions, generally ineffectual, were claimed and denied by 
shadowy black leaders and anonymous parties cited in the press. 
Eventually, the journal Special Forces, edited by a former British army 
officer, claimed an IRA alliance with the “London-based Black 
Liberation Front”! Phil Edwards and Robin Ramsay point out how 
fine a specter this provides—a Black IRA is “a logical step forward” 
in state propaganda, merging two premier devils. The attempts to 
tie the IRA to Moscow in the 1970s had been a dismal failure, and 
the Gorbachev policies had dealt a further blow to this traditional 
modality. The Black Liberation Front “raises one of the unresolved 
questions in this area: having created the ‘terrorism industry, how 
far is the British state prepared to go to produce some ‘terrorism ’?”*} 
We do not claim that all of these threats and acts of terrorism in 
Western Europe in the 1980s were carried out or induced by agents 
of the state. We do believe, however, that many of them probably 
were, and that other acts of terrorism attributed to preferred 
terrorists (e.g., the Kurds) were carried out by agents of Western 
states (e.g., the Turkish government). It is extremely interesting and 
important that, despite the historic record on this subject, the Western 
experts and press systematically ignore this possibility. The lengthy 
articles on the new wave of terrorism that struck Western Europe 
in the early and mid-1980s, which we cited earlier,*2 do not mention 
Westland New Post, Wackenhut, or the “strategy of tension” in 
Belgium, the growth of the very active National Front in Great 
Britain,** or even the better-known and proven role of the state and 
extreme right in Italy. Terrorism is left-wing retail violence, and the 
possibility of manufactured terrorism is never mentioned. 
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As we have seen (chapters 4—7), the West has produced an industry 
of institutes and experts who formulate and channel analysis and 
information on terrorism in accordance with Western demands. We 
have also seen that this industry is closely linked to Western govern- 
ments, intelligence agencies, and corporate/conservative foundations 
and funders. It functions as a closed system, in which government 
officials and the accredited and well-funded experts attend one 
another’s conferences, cite one another as authorities, and reinforce 
their mutual status as experts. 

We believe that the institutes are designed to give authoritative 
status to experts who wil confirm and reinforce state propaganda, 
to occupy the informational space that might otherwise be used by 
dissident voices, and thus to ensure closure of fact and opinion. The 
mass media, whose structural links to government and the corporate 
system are already potent, and who are therefore already inclined 
to accept a state line, are driven further toward closure by the fact 
that the experts, whose credentials are from affiliation with institu- 
tions specializing in terrorism, are supplied them by the industry 
collective. These experts all follow the approved semantics and 
model and select and fit facts accordingly. 

The development, activities, and influence of the terrorism in- 
dustry illustrate how the powerful dominate the Western mass media 
and public perceptions of reality through processes that appear 
entirely natural. The government and corporate wealthy nourish 
the institutes and think tanks that service and sponsor suitable 
intellectuals and journalists who will convey the proper messages. 
These selected analysts are also pushed by major media enterprises, 
whose principals strive to advance conservative propaganda themes 
(Reader's Digest, Time, the Wall Street Journal, the New York Times), and 
the numerous right-wing syndicated columnists who aggressively 
propagandize these themes (Buckley, Will, Evans-Novak, Jeane Kirk- 
patrick, James Kilpatrick, Rusher, Price, etc.). The industry messages 
quickly become common sense; alternative views appear eccentric 
and wild. 

It is not considered relevant by the mass media, nor is it disclosed 
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to the public, that the experts are co-opted and reflect the views of 
the government and powerful vested interests. Thus literal CIA : 
assets with badly tarnished records as paid propagandists, and E 
numerous zealots and fanatics, are advanced as authentic experts 
and asked open-ended questions. This results in part from the fact 
that the truth of the government-state position is quickly established 
as beyond question, so that the function of experts is merely to 
clarify and elaborate on preestablished truths. This reflects an 
effective propaganda system. 
In fact, the achievement of the terrorism industry is of a high 
order. In his book Black Athena, Martin Bernal shows how the classical 
scholars and intellectuals of the West, from the late eighteenth into 
the twentieth centuries, paralleling the subjugation of the black and 
other colonized races by Western imperialism, succeeded in expung- 
ing from Western portrayals of ancient Greece the notion expounded 
by Herodotus (and traditional Greek scholarship) that classical Greece 
had been profoundly influenced by Asian and African cultures.^5 In 
a great feat of ideologically based cleansing, the fount of Western 
civilization was purified and shown to be free of such alien influences 
and to be of purely Aryan origin. We believe that the conversion of 
the West into the victim of “terrorism” and its victims into the 
“terrorists” is, in light of the facts, an equal or greater achievement 
of Western scholarship and journalism. 
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Appendix A: 
Counterterrorism in Action 


The Case of Maria Teresa Tula viuda de Canales* 


Maria Teresa Tula viuda de Canales joined the Committee of Mothers of 
the Disappeared (Co-Madres) in 1978 after her husband was arrested and 
imprisoned. He was released but later assassinated in 1980. Maria Teresa (also 
known as Laura Pinto) continued to work with the Committee and to raise her 
five children. 


chosen to travel to the United States to receive the award, among them Tula. 
All four were denied visas by the State Department and accused of being 
terrorists. 

On Tuesday May 6, 1986, Tula was abducted by four heavily armed men in 
civilian clothes on the street near the office of the Committee. She was blindfolded 


* El Rescate Human Rights Department, El Salvador Update: Counterterrorism in Action (Los 
Angeles, 1987), appendix 1. 
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by her denials, her captors left her at a bus stop near a park early Thursday 
morning, May 8. Her captors are still unidentified. 

Twenty days later, May 28, 1986, she was again abducted by “heavily armed 
men in civilian clothes”; this time, the Treasury Police. Interrogation and abuse 
were nearly continual for 12 days and conducted in a more sophisticated 
manner. Working from files, the interrogators accused her of belonging to a 
terrorist organization, of killing four policemen, of burning busses and of 
having been a guerrilla combatant in 1981. She was blindfolded, handcuffed, 
beaten, allowed little sleep or food, and forced to carry out physical exercises 
for long periods of time. Torture and interrogation were alternated with offers 
of protection, money and work in exchange for collaboration. She was asked to 
give names and addresses of members of the Committee (Co-Madres) and of 
the non-governmental Commission of Human Rights (CDHES). She refused to 
cooperate. On June 8, she was forced to sign a confession which she was not 
allowed to read. On June 9, after 12 days of interrogation, she was video-taped 
receiving a medical examination (the doctor examined only her back), forced 
to sign a statement acknowledging the exam, and taken to the women’s prison 
at Ilopango. 

She was released from prison on September 23, when President Duarte 
himself ordered it and called a press conference to declare the release an 
example of democracy in action. During the press conference, Tula publicly 
pointed out one of her police torturers who was present. 

Maria Teresa Tula gave birth to her sixth child on July 10 while still in 
prison, just one month after her police interrogation. She is 35 years old and 
received a first grade education. 
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Appendix B: 
Three Studies in 
Primary Terrorist Violence 


I. Sabra and Shatila* 


It had been inherently likely that the Israeli invasion would bring some such 
ghastly climax as Sabra and Chatila; all the same, it came as something of a 
surprise even to some of those who had anticipated it. The Palestinian and 
Syrian combatants had all left without a hitch. On 30 August Yasser Arafat had 
bid his emotional farewell. The Israelis seemed to be Satisfied; General Eitan 


* David Hirst, The Gun and the Olive Branch: The Roots of Violence in the Middle East, 2nd 
ed. (London: Faber & Faber, 1984), pp. 429-98. 
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president. True, Bashir Gemayel, commander of the Israeli-supported Phal- 
angist militia, was the very embodiment of Maronite Christian militancy, widely 
feared and loathed for the violence and brutality which had stained his rise to 
supreme office. His election, marred by bribery, intimidation and intrigue, 
observed the forms rather than the true spirit of democracy. There were at 
least hopes, however, that, under a strong man who might now feel able to woo 
and conciliate, Lebanon would achieve that order and stability for which almost 
all its citizens craved. 

Via Lebanese intermediaries the PLO leadership had secured written guar- 
antees from Philip Habib for the safety of Palestinian civilians whom the fighting 
men were leaving behind. Farouk Kaddoumi, the PLO “Foreign Minister,” said 
that the United States had given its “word of honour” that Israel would not 
enter West Beirut and State Department officials were later to confirm that this 
was so, on the strength of numerous oral assurances from the Israelis. Habib 


had written to the Lebanese Prime Minister, Shafiq Wazzan: 


The governments of Lebanon and the United States will provide appropriate 
guarantees for the safety . . . of law-abiding Palestinian non-combatants left 
in Beirut, including the families of those who have departed. . . . The United 
States will provide its guarantees on the basis of assurances received from the 
government of Israel and the leaders of certain Lebanese groups with which 


it has been in contact. 


These commitments were critical to the PLO’s agreement to evacuate. 

There were, of course, forebodings. The Lebanese Prime Minister considered 
that the mandate of the multi-nationals was not far-reaching enough. They 
should have been authorized to stay longer in order to cope with the chaos that 
was likely to ensue when local militiamen, stronger and more determined than 
the as yet feeble and uncertain Lebanese army, sought to fill the vacuum created 
by the withdrawal of the guerillas. His and others’ misgivings were reinforced 
when the Israeli army, encamped on the outskirts of the city, made a 600-yard 
advance, on the pretext of demining roads, from the international airport to 
the very edge of Sabra and Chatila, where the PLO headquarters had been 
located. This violation of the Habib agreement took place directly after President 
Reagan had unveiled his “peace plan” and it was a way of expressing displeasure. 
It was clear that for the Israelis Lebanon, as ever, furnished the means by which 
they asserted themselves vis-à-vis any diplomatic initiative they did not like. 

And then on 14 September a remote-controlled bomb went off at the 
headquarters of the Phalange party in Christian East Beirut. Of all the 
innumerable terrorist exploits that Beirut had endured, this one was to have 
the most fateful consequences. For in the building, holding his weekly meeting, 
was President-elect Bashir Gemayel and when, a few hours later, it was 
announced that “sheikh Bashir,” the idol of the Maronite Christians (or most 
of them), had indeed been dragged, dead and disfigured, from the rubble, 
panic and stupefaction swept the country. Though no one knew who had 
planted the bomb there were fears of terrible vengeance against any available 
target by Bashir’s supporters. 

In further contemptuous disregard for Habib and all his works Begin and 
Sharon decided, without consulting their colleagues, to invade West Beirut. It 
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At three-thirty in the morning of Wednesday, 15 September, General Eitan 
and General Amir Drori, commander of Israel’s northern region, met with 


them “an organized mob, with uniforms, vehicles, training camps, who have 
been guilty of abominable cruelties.” It was common knowledge, too, that the 
Palestinians were the Particular object of their hatred. For Bashir Gemayel, 
there was “one people too many: the Palestinian people.” In his dealings with 
the Israelis he left no doubt that, when he came to power, he would “eliminate 
the Palestinian problem”—even if that meant resorting to “aberrant methods 


occupied South Lebanon, one such militiaman told them: “One dead Palestinian 
is a pollution, the death of all Palestinians, that is the solution.” Bamahan, the 
army newspaper, wrote on | September, two weeks before the massacre: 


who remain in the city. Their efforts to mingle with the population will be 
useless. The sword and the gun of the Christian fighters will pursue them 
everywhere and exterminate them once and for all.” 
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Palestinians from Lebanon. “We knew that they wanted to destroy the camps,” broke 
said General Aharon Yariv, commander of the Beirut area. They pinned their under 
hopes on General Sharon’s scheme to overthrow King Hussein and dump all Gener 
Lebanon’s Palestinians on Jordan. a mes 

The Israeli army also knew, at the highest level, just what vengeful feelings have | 
had taken possession of the militiamen after the assassination of their idol. Even headq 
after seeing to the Phalangists’ entry into the camps, the Chief of Staff told a As 
cabinet meeting that Phalangist officers had “just one thing left to do, and that comm 
is revenge; and it will be terrible . . . it will be an eruption the like of which has at leas 
never been seen; I can already see in their eyes what they are waiting for.” Soldie 
They knew also how likely it was that the commander of the operation would camp, 

went 


give his men a free rein. Elias Hobeika had once been sent to South Lebanon 
by Bashir Gemayel at the request of the Israelis in order to support the activities points 
of Major Saad Haddad. Hobeika proved his mettle—killing several Lebanese tank « 


and Palestinian civilians—so much so in fact that the Israelis decided to send of the 
him back where he came from, lest his “excesses” prove an embarrassment. soldie 
After Sharon had decided to “cleanse the camps,” someone proposed that an men, 
Israeli liaison officer be seconded to the Phalangists. But a superior, aware of The s 
Hobeika’s past, vetoed the idea, arguing that the Israeli army should not get refug 
itself mixed up in atrocities. groug 
After passing through the Israeli roadblocks set up at its entrance the first were 
unit of 150 Phalangists entered Chatila camp at sunset. Some carried knives At 
and axes as well as firearms. The carnage began immediately. It was to continue Nortt 
without interruption for forty-eight hours. Night brought no respite: the Israelis of the 
lit up the camp with flares. Anything that moved in the narrow alleyways the and t 
Phalangists shot. They broke into houses and killed their occupants who were asked 
gathered for their evening meal, watching television or already in bed. Sometimes that 2 
they tortured before they killed, gouging out eyes, skinning alive, disembow- mean 
elling. Women and small girls were raped, sometimes half a dozen times, before, airpo 
breasts severed, they were finished off with axes. Babies were torn limb from mowe 
limb and their heads smashed against walls. Entering Akka hospital the men mass 
assassinated the patients in their beds. They tied other victims to vehicles and it wit. 
dragged them through the streets alive. They cut off hands to get at rings and and c 
bracelets. They killed Christians and Moslems, Lebanese as well as Palestinians. At 
They even killed nine Jewesses who, married to Palestinians, had been living in were 
the camps since 1948. Bulldozers were brought in to bury their victims and army 
demolish houses which Israeli aircraft had not already destroyed; for, roofless him t 
as well as terrorized, all the Palestinians would surely have to flee. prese 
What was going on in the camps could hardly escape the attention of the in the 
Israeli soldiers surrounding them. Their forward command post was a mere of Is 
200 yards from the main killing ground and from the roof of this seven-storey “horr 
building they had a direct line of sight into the heart of the camps. It was, said that s 
one officer, “like the front row at the theatre.” Elias Hobeika spent Thursday press 
night on the roof of the command post. At 8 p.m. Lieutenant Elul, General Share 
Yaron’s chef de bureau, overheard a radio conversation in which a Phalangist supp! 
officer inside the camp asked Hobeika what he should do with a group of fifty me a 
women and children. “This is the last time you're going to ask me a question was g 
like that,” Hobeika replied, “you know exactly what to do.” Raucous laughter TI 
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broke out among the Phalangist personnel on the roof and Lieutenant Elul 
understood that the women and children were to be murdered. He informed 
General Yaron. Later the commander of the Phalangist forces in Chatila sent 
a message to Yaron to the effect that “up till now 300 civilians and terrorists 
have been killed.” This information was immediately despatched to military 
headquarters in Tel Aviv. 

As dawn broke on Friday, 17 September, Israeli officers and men atop the 
command post could see the bodies piling up. Later they were to see bulldozers, 
at least one or two of them Israeli-supplied, shovelling them into the ground. 
Soldiers from an armoured unit, stationed a mere hundred yards from the 
camp, recalled how clearly they had been able to see the killing. Their report 
went to the higher authorities who were receiving similar ones from other 
points around the camp. Lieutenant Avi Grabowski, second-in-command of a 
tank company, said that he had seen Phalangists killing civilians, and that one 
of them told him that “pregnant women will give birth to terrorists.” Israeli 
soldiers were instructed to do nothing. “We don’t like it,” an officer told his 
men, “but I forbid any of you to intervene in what is happening in the camps.” 
The soldiers blocked the entrances to the camps, several times turning back 
refugees trying to get out, and on one occasion a tank pointed its cannon at a 
group of 500 who, white flags held aloft, tried to explain that the marauders 
were “assassinating everybody.” 

At about four o’clock on Friday afternoon General Eitan and the Chief of 
Northern Command, General Drori, met with Phalangist commanders, some 
of them fresh from the camps. Eitan congratulated them on their operation 
and the Phalangists, explaining that the Americans had called on them to stop, 
asked the Israelis for “just a bit more time to clean the place up.” It was agreed 
that all Phalangists would have left the camps by Saturday morning and that, 
meanwhile, no extra forces would be sent in. However, even as Eitan left Beirut 
airport for Tel Aviv, a new Phalangist unit of some 200 men set off for Chatila, 
mowed down a group of women and children as soon as they got there, 
massacred all the occupants in the first house they came across and demolished 
it with a bulldozer. All accounts agreed: this new operation was well planned 
and coolly executed. 

About the same time, General Sharon and F oreign Minister Yitzhak Shamir 
were again meeting American envoy Morris Draper, who asked that the Israeli 
army hand over its positions to the Lebanese army immediately. Sharon told 
him that nothing could be done because of the Jewish New Year. Besides the 
presence of the army was “preventing a massacre of the Palestinian population 
in the Western part of the city.” Later that evening the military correspondent 
of Israeli television, after hearing stories of summary executions and other 
“horrors” from Israeli officers, telephoned the Defense Minister and told him 
that something had to be done immediately. “In a few hours,” he added, “the 
press of the entire world will know about it, and then we'll be in a real mess.” 
Sharon listened attentively and asked if Ben Yishai had any more details. He 
supplied some. “The Minister did not react,” he was later to recall. “He thanked 
me and wished me a happy New Year. My impression was that he knew what 
was going on in the camps.” 

The next day the world did indeed learn. Journalists descended on Sabra 
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and Chatila to find the hundreds of bodies which the Phalangists had not had 
time to bury, the limbs which protruded from the hastily dug graves of those 
they had, the naked women with hands and feet tied behind their backs, the 
victims of car-dragging, one of them with his genitals cut off, piled in a garage, 
the baby whose limbs had been carefully laid out in a circle, head crowning the 


whole. They stumbled across evidence of resistance, the sporting shotgun that 
lay by the body of a young boy. 

The Lebanese army, local and international relief and medical teams at- 
tempted to count the putrefying remains as they buried them. But these did 
not include the many bodies that lay undiscovered in the mass graves and the 
rubble of demolished homes. Nor did it include those of the missing—those 
who, during the massacre, had been taken away to an unknown destination. 
How many had died? a Phalangist commander was asked. “You'll find out,” he 
replied, “if they ever build a subway in Beirut.” It was a good 3,000 or more. 


2. Kassinga* 


Kassinga is—or rather was—a crossroads village in southern Angola. It was a 
village and it is now just the name marking one more mass murder, just the 
name marking another massacre like Song My or Chimoya: the same kind of 
victims, and the same kind of murderers. 

Originally Kassinga was inhabited by a few thousand Angolans, mostly 
workers at the iron mines in Techamutete 16 km away. The mines, once owned 
by Krupp and Japanese steel interests, never resumed work after the war and 
so Kassinga, with its three or four brick houses and hundreds of straw and 
adobe huts, had remained an empty town. This is why the government of the 
People’s Republic of Angola had turned Kassinga over to SWAPO who needed 
a transit camp for the many Namibian refugees escaping terror in their country 
and seeking safety in free Angola. Located 260 km north of the border inside 
Angola, it was considered a safe place. 

At the beginning of May 1978 Kassinga was inhabited by about 3,000 refuges, 
mostly young people, including students and families with many children 
waiting to be sent to schools in Angola or abroad, or to some more permanent 
resettlement area. 

On May 4, 1978 the exact population, according to SWAPO, amounted to 
3,068, of whom about 500 were children under 14. At 7 am on that tragic 
Thursday almost the whole population was gathered in the centre of the camp 
for the usual morning meeting. The flags of free Namibia and Angola had 
been raised, the children were marching off to school while work within the 

Camp and in the fields around was being assigned to various groups of refugees. 
Suddenly the dust flew up under a shower of bullets and many fell while the 
refugees started running in all directions . . . their screams of terror were 
drowned by the thunder of eight Mirages pulling out of their first dive. 

The eight supersonic jets—you hear their roar only just after they have 


* Statement by Gaetano Pagano, representing the Southern African Information Exchange 
Program of the International University Exchange Fund, Geneva, Switzerland, June 17, 


1978. 
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passed—had first descended on Kassinga in tight formation to concentrate the 
fire on the gathering. Then, as one survivor told us, “... the formation opened 
up as a fan into the deep blue sky . . .” only to take a second dive and scatter 
fragmentation bombs over a wider area. On a third attack large explosive bombs 
were dropped on the whole camp. The fourth dive delivered mainly incendiary 
phosphorus bombs and soon the camp was a sea of flames. Obviously the attack 
was perfectly timed and planned to exterminate—no doubt the military experts 
of South Africa were showing their talents. 

Shortly after the eight Mirages had vanished, the second phase of this 
operation of mass murder started. Four C-130 transport planes started to drop 
paratroopers in a wide circle around the burning camp. Evidently as many as 
possible of the fleeing survivors had to be rounded up and killed and that is 
what happened: those who could run were shot on sight, those who lay wounded 
were finished off with bayonets. Most of the survivors who were later interviewed 
in hospital were wounded in the back by bullet or bayonet. 

The 500 paratroopers met with considerable resistance but were soon able 
to overpower the few SWAPO fighters who were present at the camp. They 
suffered some casualties, certainly more than the five dead they admitted They 
left 40 blood-stained stretchers at Kassinga when they were pulled out by a 
squad of 14 Puma helicopters. 

We arrived at Kassinga at noon on May 6. After a few hours filming and 
photographing and also interviewing survivors, we had no doubt left about the 
nature of this camp—strictly a refugee camp without any military installations. 
We can witness that Brigadier Botha’s statements about “bunkers” and trench 
systems at Kassinga are completely without foundation. 

The only excavation we found at Kassinga was a huge, still uncovered mass 
grave with 460 bodies. Another smaller grave had been covered the same 
morning and it contained the bodies of 122 children who had been given pitiful 
priority for burial. We prefer not to attempt to describe this sight in words. We 
prefer to let our pictures and film tell the story, show the crime, now and again 
in the future, so that no one need shed hypocritical tears the day the people of 
Namibia, the brave fighters of SWAPO, drive the South African white racists 
out of their country with iron and fire. 

On May 6 the toll at Kassinga was 582 dead and about 400 wounded. But 
many were still dying in various Angolan hospitals or being blown up on the 
thousands of antipersonnel mines the South Africans left scattered all over the 
camp area and its surroundings. When we left Kassinga, several SWAPO patrols 


The final figure of those who died in this horrific incident, given in Luanda 
a couple of weeks ago, is very close to 1,000. 
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3. The Rio Sumpul Massacre* 


It did not take long for the implementation of this new strategy at the border, 
on April 24, 1980, some 400 Salvadoran refugees were herded into Las Aradas, 
a Salvadoran village next to the Sumpul River. Army patrols kept them from 
leaving the area but did not molest them so the refugees began trying to grow 
some basic grains along the shores of the river. Then, on May 13, another 400 
peasants—again mainly women, children and elderly persons—were forced into 
the same space alongside the river, swelling their numbers to nearly 800. The 
day before, about 250 Honduran soldiers, strongly armed, arrived at the Sumpul 
River on the other side, proceeding from their bases in Santa Rosa de Copan 
and Santa Lucia. The Honduran military immediately set up self protective 
stone barricades along the length of the riverbank. They were also accompanied 
by a complete medical team, confirming their prior knowledge of subsequent 
cross river shooting. 


At seven in the morning of Wednesday, May 14, 1980, the massacre at the 
Salvadoran villages of San Jacinto and Las Aradas began. Two armed helicop- 
ters, hundreds of Salvadoran National Guardsmen, Army soldiers and mem- 
bers of ORDEN assassinated some 600 defenseless campesinos. The peasants 
who tried to cross the river seeking refuge into Honduras were returned tied 
by the Honduran soldiers to the zone of the massacre where they were killed. 


At noon, the day after the massacre, a Roman Catholic priest from the 
Capuchin order, Fr. Earl Gallagher, walked over the hills towards the Sumpul 
River. He had noticed that the river banks looked strangely black. When he got 
closer he saw why. They were covered by a thick blanket of buzzards. He could 
not approach the scene of the massacre because it was still patrolled by ORDEN 
members. So Gallagher returned for a tape recorder in order to interview the 
survivors who by then were in Santa Rosa de Copan. One of the peasants who 
escaped, Ricardo Lopez, reported the following: 


The next day (May 14), about 7:30 A.M. a band of Salvadoran soldiers showed 
up. Then the people started saying, there’s no choice, we've got to run for it! 
But as we looked across at the scene on the other side of the river at the 
Honduran army, we got scared and didn’t get into the river right away. Then 
I started to run always on the Salvadoran side to try to get across the Sumpul 
where there weren’t any Hondurans. I was running all the time with lots of 
gunshots passing over my head. We were lucky that we didn’t go straight 
across the river, because if we had, the Honduran army would have brought 
us back. 

With my own eyes, I saw how a group of people went straight to this side 
(Honduras). There were a lot of Salvadorans. I don’t know how many, but 
there were loads of them. The Honduran army detained them all, and the 
Salvadoran army asked for them and they were all given back . . . and they 
(the Salvadoran soldiers) killed them all. There must have been about 65. 


* Philip Wheaton, Inside Honduras: Regional Counterinsurgency Base (Washington, D.C.: 
EPICA, 1982), pp. 8-10. 
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Despite denials of the massacre from military officers there is strong evidence 
that the three governments had Previously met to plan the genocide. “Monday 


Guatemalan military officers in the border village of El Poy, located some 100 
kilometers to the north of San Salvador. El Poy is only 20 kilometers from the 
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quotes: 


Coronel Alfonso Rodríguez: 
“In my position as chief of the OAS observers, I can state that the massacre 
never occurred. That which has been publicly denounced is nonsense . . a 


Eduardo Flores, Salvadoran peasant: 

“I saw the massacre happen. The encirclement by the two armies left us with 
no way to get out. I headed always downstream, looking for a way across 
where there were no signs of the Honduran army. It was the only way to 
defend yourself, to get across beyond the point where the two armies were.” 


government. 


The Government was not affected by the protests of the Church, but the 
protest attracted the attention of leftist groups, Christian Democrats, the 
Socialist Party, persons from the National University and others who became 
interested and went to the frontier. Later, when the massacre could no longer 
be denied, the military said that it had happened but that the Honduran 
Army had not been involved. First, they completely denied the facts, then 
they said, yes, there had been a massacre but not in Honduras, and later, that 
yes, there had been a massacre but that the Army had not had anything to 
do with it. 

—Interview with the Priests of the Diocese of Santa Rosa de Copan, 
Honduras, held on Jan. 16, 198] by members of the Oxfam Educational Tour 


An operation the size of the one carried out at the Sumpul River, particularly 


when it was a joint action between the two armies which had been at odds for 


operation was U.S. Military Advisor Eldom Cummings, who met with the 
Salvadoran high command just two days before the Massacre took place, on 
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May 12, 1980, in San Salvador. Thus the United States government is also 
complicit in this atrocity either through its affirmation of an overall strategy of 
border control or by its prior knowledge of this specific massacre. Certainly, 
similar strategies had been part of official Pentagon plans in Vietnam, such as 
“Operation Phoenix” led by William Colby. 
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Appendix C: 

A Partial Listing of 
International “Antiterrorism” 
Think Tanks, Institutes, and 

Lobby Groups (with 

Principals and Experts) 


American Enterprise Institute [Jeane Kirkpatrick] 

American Security Council/U.S. Council for World F reedom/Coalition for Peace 
Through Strength [John Fisher] 

Anti-Terrorism American Committee (Channell-North Operation used to fund 
campaigns of procontra legislators) 

Antiterrorism, Espionage, and Crime 

Association for the Unification of Latin America (CAUSA/Moon) 

Atlantic Council of Canada 

Behavioral Research Center [David Graham Hubbard, M.D.] 

Booz, Allen and Hamilton [Stephen Sloan] 

Boyd and Grace Martin Institute of Human Behavior [Dr. Boyd Martin] 

Capital Research Center [William T. Poole] 

Centre for Conflict Studies [David Charters] (Canada) 

Center for Strategic Concepts [Donald Cotter] 

Center for Strategic and International Studies [Ray Cline, Robert Kupperman, 
Michael Ledeen, Walter Laqueur] 

Center for the Survival of Western Democracy [Lev Navrozov] 
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City University of New York, Ralph Bunche Institute on the UN 

Claremont Institute [Dr. Christopher Flannery] 

Claremont McKenna College, Keck Center for International Strategic Studies 
[P. Edward Haley] 

Columbia University Institute for War and Peace Studies [J. Bowyer Bell] 

Conservative Caucus Foundation {Howard Phillips] 

Consortium for the Study of Intelligence [Roy Godson] 

Council for Inter-American Security [L. Francis Bouchey] 

Defense and Strategic Studies Program, Southwest Missouri State University 
[William R. Van Cleave] 

Establishment for Research on Terrorism (Bonn, West Germany) 

Ethics and Public Policy Center [Ernest W. Lefever] 

European Institute for Security 

Foreign Affairs Research Institute (United Kingdom) 

Foreign Policy Research Institute [Adam M. Garfinkle, Daniel Pipes, Michael 
Radu] 

Hale Foundation/Nathan Hale Institute [Ray Cline, Samuel T. Francis, Raymond 
Wannell] 

Heritage Foundation [Edwin Feulner, Samuel T. Francis] 

Hoover Institution [Anthony Codevilla, Stefan Possony] 

Institute for European Defense and Strategic Studies (IEDSS) (United Kingdom) 

Institute for Foreign Policy Analysis [Mark D. W. Edington, Robert 
Pfaltzgraaf] 

Institute for the Study of Conflict (United Kingdom) [Brian Crozier, Peter J. 
Goss, Peter Janke] 

Institute for the Study of Terrorism (United Kingdom) {Lord Chalfont, Jillian 
Becker] 

Institute on Terrorism and Subnational Conflict [Neil C. Livingstone] 

Institut Henri-Dunant (France) 

International Freedom Foundation [Jack Abramoff] 

International Institute for Strategic Studies (United Kingdom) 

International Intelligence Center [Ryan Quade Emerson, a.k.a. Ivan Nachman] 

International Research Center on Terrorism [Ryan Quade Emerson] 

International Security Council (CAUSA/Moon) [Joseph Churba] 

International Terrorist Research Center [Gavin DeBecker, Frank Taggart] 

Investigative Research Foundation [Robert D. Tanner] 

Jaffee Center [Ariel Merari] (Israel) 

Jewish Institute for National Security Affairs [Walter Laqueur, Michael Ledeen] 

John M. Ashbrook Center for Public Affairs [F. Clifton White] 

Jonathan Institute [David Bar-Illan, Lord Chalfont, Benjamin Netanyahu] 
(Israel) 

Lincoln Institute for Research and Education [Jay Parker] 

Mackenzie Institute [Maurice Tugwell] (Canada) 

National Citizens Action Network (NCAN) [David Balsiger] 

National Committee to Restore Internal Security [Robert Morris] 

National Defense Council Foundation [F. Andy Messing] 

National Institute for Public Policy [Roger W. Barnet] 

National Forum Foundation [Yonah Alexander, James Denton] 
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National Strategy Information Center [Roy Godson] 

Public Policy Education Fund [John A. Sparks] 

RAMBOC (Restore A More Benevolent Order Coalition) [David Balsiger] 

Rand Corporation [Paul Henze, Brian Jenkins] 

Research Foundation for the Study of Terrorism [Paul Wilkinson] (United 
Kingdom) 

Resistance International 
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Appendix D: 
Some Excluded Experts 
on Terrorism 


This compilation, which is not exhaustive, includes academics, journalists, 
analysts associated with institutes and data base providers, and independent 
analysts from a number of countries. Some are specialists in particular areas of 
terrorism; others are generalists. Some have pet theories that are disputed; 
others are heavily oriented toward empirical work. It should be noted that by 
our estimate almost a third of the thirty-two leading establishment experts 
discussed in chapter 7 fall into the category of cranks. 


Pierre Abramovici (France) Stuart Christie (Great Britain) 
Philip Agee Fred Clarkson 

Eqbal Ahmad Alexander Cockburn 
Andrew Bell (Great Britain) Andrew Cockburn 

Russ Bellant Leslie Cockburn 

Chip Berlet Joe Conason 

Jonathan Bloch (Great Britain) Kevin Coogan 

Karen Branan Liz Curtis (Great Britain) 
Tony Bunyan (Great Britain) Walter DeBock (Belgium) 
Holly Burkhalter Giuseppe de Lutiis (Italy) 
Jan Capelle (Belgium) Sara Diamond 

Noam Chomsky Serge Dumont (France) 
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Roger Faligot (F rance) 
Richard Falk 

Franco Ferraresi (Italy) 
Gianni Flamini (Italy) 

Dennis Freney 

Andrew Gable (Great Britain) 
Howard Goldenthal (Canada) 
Beau Grosscup 

Alain Guerin (France) 

René Haquin (Belgium) 

Ray Hill (Great Britain) 

Jean Hocking (Australia) 

Jim Hougan 

Allen Hunter 

Jane Hunter 

Diana Johnstone (F rance) 
Michael Klare 

Peter Kornbluh 

Heinrich Kruger (West Germany) 
Fred Landis 

Frederick Laurent (France) 
Dan Levitas 

Jonathan Marshall 


Gary Marx 

Michael McClintock (Great Britain) 
Wes McCune 

Sara Miles 

Ugur Mumcu (Turkey) 

Graham Murdock (Great Britain) 
Bob Ostertag 

Michael Parenti 

Philip Paull 

Robin Ramsay (Great Britain) 
Ellen Ray 

James Ridgeway 

Jurgen Roth (West Germany) 

I. E. Sagay (Nigeria) 

Edward Said 

William Schaap 

Philip Schlesinger (Great Britain) 
Holly Sklar 

Pierre-André Teguieff (France) 
Murray Wass 

Louis Wolf 

Leonard Zeskind 
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1. Edward S. Herman and Noam Chomsky, Manufacturing Consent: The Political 
Economy of the Mass Media (New York: Pantheon Books, 1988), chap. 2. Father 


Monday, who claimed that Schmitz was harboring guerrillas, was defended in his 
murder trial by one of Mindanao’s highest-priced attorneys. The lawyer later admitted 
that his fee was paid by the military. Joseph Reaves, “Witness’ Slaying Builds a Case: 
Filipino Military Suspected in American Priest’s Death,” Chicago Tribune, Sept. 11, 
1988, sec. 1, p. 6. 

2. See below, chapter 3, and Edward S. Herman, The Real Terror Network: Terrorism 
in Fact and Propaganda (Boston: South End Press, 1982), chap. 1. 
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3. Department of Defense, Terrorist Group Profiles (Washington, D.C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1988). 

4. Robert Gersony, “Summary of Mozambiquan Refugee Accounts of Principally 
Conflict-Related Experience in Mozambique,” report submitted to the Bureau of 
Refugee Programs and Chester Crocker, State Department, April 1988. The report 
was based on interviews with about two hundred Mozambiquan refugees in twenty- 
five locations, some fifty knowledgeable priests, relief workers, and others, and U.S. 
and other diplomatic corps officials. Gersony states that “the relationship between 
RENAMO and the civilian population, according to the refugee accounts, revolves 
almost exclusively around a harsh extraction of labor and food. . . . There are 
virtually no reports of attempts to win the loyalty—or even the neutrality—of the 
villagers. The refugees report virtually no effort by RENAMO to explain to the 
civilians the purpose of the insurgency, its proposed programs or its aspirations. If 
there is a significant sector of the population which is sympathetic to this organization, 
it was not reflected in the refugee accounts” (p. 25). We may compare with this the 
claim of popular support for RENAMO by Jillian Becker of the Institute for the 
Study of Terrorism in London, who cites no sources for her apologetic (see p. 114 
below). 

5. The South African government has openly admitted to involvement with 
RENAMO before the 1984 Nkatomi accords. The evidence is conclusive that heavy 
involvement continued after the accord. See esp. William Minter, “The Mozambiquan 
National Resistance [Renamo] as Described by Ex-Participants,” research report 
submitted to Ford Foundation and Swedish Development Agency, March 1989, 
passim; Phyllis Johnson and David Martin, eds., Frontline Southern Africa: Destructive 
Engagement (New York: Four Walls Eight Windows, 1988), chap. 1; Howard Barrell, 
“Destabilisation Strategy,” New African, Feb. 1988, pp. 9-10. 

6. Johnson and Martin, Frontline Southern Africa, p. 467 and passim. 

7. See chapters 7 and 8 below for a discussion of how the experts and media 
handle South Africa. For a brief account of South Africa’s role as a major terrorist 
state, and for further citations, see chapter 2, pp. 25-29. 

8. “Police Aid to Central America,” Arms Control and Foreign Policy Caucus, 
U.S. Congress, Aug. 13, 1986, p. 13. 

9. El Rescate Human Rights Department, El Salvador Update: Counterterrorism in 
Action (Los Angeles, 1987), p. 20. 

10. Ibid. 


1. From Bandits to Terrorists 


1. “I am not ashamed to tell you, gentlemen, that I went down on my knees and 
prayed Almighty God for light and guidance more than one night.” This is from a 
McKinley statement to a visiting delegation of Methodist church leaders on November 
21, 1899, reproduced in Daniel Schirmer and Stephen R. Shalom, The Philippines 
Reader (Boston: South End Press, 1987), pp- 22-23. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Quoted in ibid., p. 17. 

4. Quoted in Daniel B. Schirmer, Republic or Empire: American Resistance to the 
Philippine War (Cambridge, Mass.: Schenkman, 1972), p. 225. 
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5. Ibid., p. 19. Henry Graff, ed., American Imperialism and the Philippines Insurrection 
(Boston: Little, Brown, 1969), [Selections from Congressional Hearings on the War]. 

6. Report of the Sixth Annual Meeting of the New England Anti-Imperialist League, 
quoted in Schirmer, Republic or Empire, p. 251. 

7. Some relevant quotations and citations may be found in Richard E. Welch, 
Response to Imperialism: The United States and the Philippine-American War, 1899] 902 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1979), chap. 9. 

8. Ibid., pp. 142-47, 

9. Quoting the New York Tribune, in ibid., p. 140. 

10. Quoted in ibid. 

11. Quoted in ibid. 

12. Quoted in James P. Shenton, “Imperialism and Race,” in Donald Sheehan 
and Harold Syrett, eds., Essays in American H istoriography: Papers Presented in Honor of 
Allan Nevins (New York: Columbia University Press, 1960), p. 288. 


alism and Race,” p. 234. 
14. Ibid., p. 237. 


15. Knight also noted the practice of the occupation forces of prosecuting 
numerous journalists and writers. “The Suppression of newspapers occurred almost 
innumerable times from 1916 to 1922. One article was censored for mentioning the 
name of Emmanuel [sic] Kant, because he was a German!” M. M. Knight, The 
Americans in Santo Domingo (New York: Vanguard Press 1928), pp. 110-11. 

16. New York Times, editorial, “Leaving Santo Domingo,” Aug. 13, 1922; ed., 


17. New York Times, ed., “For Santo Domingo’s Welfare,” June 18, 1921. 

18. New York Times, ed., “Bad Luck in Nicaragua,” Jan. 4, 1928. 

19. New York Times, ed., “Banditry in Nicaragua,” Nov. 10, 1927, 

20. New York Times, ed., “Campaigning in Nicaragua,” May 6, 1928. 

21. New York Times, ed., “Bad Luck in Nicaragua,” Jan. 4, 1928. 

22. New York Times, ed., “Plans for Nicaragua,” June 23, 1998. 

23. Trujillo in the Dominican Republic was another “bastard son of the occupation 
forces,” who “made a considerable impression upon a series of his Marine superiors,” 
which tells us a great deal about the democratic spirit and influence of the U.S. 


content, although as we indicate in the text it was applied to Sandino and other 
political rebels as well. “Bandit” also has a connotation of romance and swashbuckling 
individualism that will not do for modern propaganda purposes. On the advantages 
of the word “terrorism,” see below, p. 23. 

25. In his compilation of the literature and expert opinion on the subject, the 
academic analyst of terrorism Alex P. Schmid points out that of fifty experts on 
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4. “Rational” doesn’t necessarily mean “optimal,” even from the viewpoint of 
establishment interests. It may be argued, for example, that these interests are taking 
an excessively short-run view, are being overly influenced by ideological considera- 
tions, and that some of their premises are faulty. The policies are still rational in 
the sense that they represent a reasoned, if imperfect, pursuit of definite interests 
and objectives. 


in Nicaragua, see Edward S. Herman, “Nicaragua: The Threat of a Good Example,” 
CovertAction Information Bulletin, no. 29 (Winter 1987), Pp. 31-35. On the claims in 
1963—64 of a U.S. interest in “democracy” in Brazil, as its agents actively participated 
in the overthrow of Brazilian democracy, see note 22 below. 

7. Ingrid Palmer estimated a 30 percent corruption drain on aid programs to 
postcoup Indonesia, in “The Economy, 1965-1975,” in Malcolm Caldwell, ed., Ten 
Years’ Military Terror in Indonesia (Nottingham, England: Spokesman Books, 1975), 


8. In a fine display of Judeo-Christian humanism, Harold Holt, the Australian 
prime minister, told the members of the River Club in New York City in July 1966, 
that “with 500,000 to 1,000,000 Communist sympathizers knocked off, I think it is 
safe to assume a reorientation has taken place” (New York Times, July 6, 1966). 
Subsequently, in the rewriting of history, Western journalists began to suggest that 
it was the communists who submitted the country to a bloodbath (see Chomsky and 
Herman, Washington Connection, p. 216). More commonly, the holocaust is simply 
ignored. Typical is Barbara Crossette’s account of the historical record: “Many of 
the students had not yet been born when Mr. Suharto came to power. It is a tragedy, 
the elders say, that the young people’s dismal expectation of a future of unemploy- 


1969 army and local civic guards in Central Java “were said to have 
killed some 3,500 alleged followers of the PKI by means of blows of iron Staves in 
the neck.” Justus M. Van der Kroef, “Indonesian Communism Since the 1965 Coup,” 


Dale Scott, “Exporting Military-Economic Development—A merica and the Over- 
throw of Sukarno, 1965-67,” in Caldwell, Ten Years’ Military Terror in Indonesia, pp. 
209-61. 

11. Rand Corporation and CIA analyst Guy Pauker, who had been heavily 
involved in cultivating and educating the Indonesian military, remarked later that 
“the assassination of the six army generals by the September 30 Movement elicited 
the ruthlessness that I had not anticipated a year earlier and resulted in the death 
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of large numbers of Communist cadres” (quoted in ibid., p. 232). Pauker failed to 
mention the massacre of hundreds of thousands of peasants and other civilians who 
were not “communist cadres.” 

12. Foreign Assistance, 1966, Hearings Before the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, 89th Cong., 2nd sess., 1966, p. 693. 

13. Quoted in Jan Black, United States Penetration of Brazil (Philadelphia: University 
of Pennsylvania Press, 1977), p. 143. Naturally, the United States has a right to 
intervene on a global basis to prevent upheavals from below. 

14. According to Fred Landis, the CIA concocted a document purporting to 
reveal a leftist plot to murder Chilean military officers—the pretext used by the 
Indonesian generals to launch their coup and mass murder—while the CIA-backed 
press ran headlines to the same effect. A CIA agent had the slogan “Djakarta is 
coming” painted in red on the walls of Santiago. “Psychological Warfare in Chile: 
The CIA Makes Headlines,” Liberation, March—April 1975. 

15. Quoted in Black, U.S. Penetration of Brazil, p. 228. 

16. The quotations are from NSC 5432, “U.S. Policy Toward Latin America,” 
Aug. 18, 1954, and “Study of U.S. Policy Toward Latin American Military Forces,” 
secretary of defense, June 11, 1965, cited in Noam Chomsky, The Culture of Terrorism 
(Boston: South End Press, 1987), p. 173. The degree of subservience to a foreign 
power engendered by these U.S. policy efforts is indicated by the fact that in Brazil 
before the 1964 coup, the so-called Sorbonne group of the military establishment, 
trained in the United States, viewed any criticism of the United States as strong 
evidence of “subversion.” See Black, U.S. Penetration of Brazil, p. 211. 

17. Quoted in Black, U.S. Penetration of Brazil, p. 194. 

18. See the discussion of the November 1987 biennial Conference of American 
Armies, and their design to support one another in keeping the Americas free of 
“subversion,” later in this chapter. 

19. Black, “The Empire Strikes Back,” p. 4. 

20. Ibid., p. 8. 

21. See especially Miles Wolpin, Military Aid and Counterrevolution in the Third World 
(Boston: Lexington Books, 1972). 

22. See Black, U.S. Penetration of Brazil, chaps. 9—11; Herman, Real Terror Network, 
pp. 119-37. In light of the work of the National Endowment for Democracy in 
Nicaragua, and the alleged intent of the United States to bolster “democratic forces” 
there, it is interesting to note that U.S. subsidization of groups in Brazil prior to the 
1964 coup—which overturned an elected government and replaced it with an 
unelected regime of terror—was continually explained in terms of “strengthening 
democracy” and assisting “democratic leaders.” See Black, U.S. Penetration of Brazil, 
pp. 65, 128. 

23. Herman, Real Terror Network, pp. 119-37. 

24. Ibid. 

25. The Amnesty International Report on Torture (New York: Farrar, Straus & Giroux, 
1975), pp. 7, 184-85. 

26. Chomsky and Herman, Washington Connection, frontispiece. 

27. Michael Klare, Supplying Repression, Field Foundation, 1977, p. 10. 

28. Herman, Real Terror Network, pp. 115-19. Jeane Kirkpatrick has argued that 
death squads and “patriotic brigades” are part of “El Salvador’s political tradition.” 
(“The Hobbes Problem: Order, Authority and Legitimacy in Central America,” an 
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Nairn, “Behind the Death Squads: An Exclusive Report on the U.S. Role in F] 
Salvador’s Official Terror,” Progressive, May 1984. 

29. John Weeks, “An Interpretation of the Central American Crisis,” Latin 
American Research Review, 21, no. 3 (1986). 

30. Chomsky and Herman, Washington Connection, pp. 61-66. 

31. Edward S. Herman and James Petras, “ ‘Resurgent Democracy’: Rhetoric 
and Reality,” New Left Review 154 (Nov.—Dec. 1985): 83—98. 

32. See José Comblin, The Church and the National Security State (Maryknoll, N.Y.: 
Orbis Books, 1984), chap. 4. 

33. The conference papers and proceedings were obtained by the Brazilian 
newspaper Folha de São Paulo, which published a number of the signed accords and 
accounts of the conference. The New York Times and other organizations subsequently 
obtained some or all of these documents. 

34. This paper, entitled “On Subversion in Latin America,” is unpublished and 
is available only in mimeographed form. 

35. The Argentinian quotation is from the paper “On Subversion in Latin 
America”; the Chilean statement is referred to in Alan Riding, “Latin Military Still 
Seems to Stress the Role of Fighting Communism,” New York Times, Oct. 3, 1988. 

36. This was the phrase applied to the steel strikers in Brazil, by Col. José Luiz 
López, commander of the army battalion that killed five of them. See Samuel Blixen, 
“Latin America: Democracy Undercut by Wave of Military Interventions,” Latin- 
america Press, Jan. 5, 1989. 

37. Fora listing of 4,978 human rights violations in FE] Salvador during 1988, 
see El Rescate Human Rights Department, Chronology of Human Rights Violations in 
El Salvador, January—December, 1988 (Los Angeles, 1989), 

38. David Anderson noted back in 1981 that Reagan’s “tilt” had already contrib- 
uted toa corresponding “tilt toward the Right in Prime Minister Botha 
policies and a more activist hard line toward neighboring countries.” “America in 
Africa, 1981,” Foreign Affairs 60, no. 3 (1982): 669. According to Joseph Hanlon, 
“The election of Reagan was a license to attack.” Africa News, Dec. 8, 1986. See also 
Sean Gervasi, “Secret Collaboration: U.S. and South Africa Foment Terrorist Wars,” 
CovertAction Information Bulletin, no. 22 (Fall 1984), pp. 36—42. 

39. July 16, 1982, DIA “Weekly Intelligence Summary,” leaked in 1984 and 


40. It was approved not only by their nominal Nicaraguan leaders like Calero, 
but by their Superpower masters, whose terrorism manual supplied to the contras 
outlined methods of sabotage and murder that, if documented for Libya, would 


state. For detailed evidence and citations, see Noam Chomsky, Turning the Tide, pp. 
11-14; Holly Sklar, Washington’s War on Nicaragua (Boston: South End Press, 1988), 
chap. 8. 

41. These two objectives are clear in the Pentagon’s five-year plan entitled “Fiscal 
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Year 1984-1988 Defense Guidance,” which not only mentioned the merit of 
‘imposing disproportionate costs” on the Soviet Union, but also spoke of the possibility 
of disrupting enemy rear operations and special force operations in Eastern Europe. 
See Richard Halloran, “Pentagon Draws Up First Strategy For Fighting a Long 
Nuclear War,” New York Times, May 30, 1982. 

42. See Tom Gervasi, The Myth of Soviet Military Supremacy (New York: Harper & 
Row, 1986), chap. 1. 

43. A study of Canadian attitudes toward official wiretapping found that both 
ordinary citizens and “decision makers” were more prone to allow the wiretapping 
of alleged “terrorists” than any other class of villain. The other categories included 
“subversives,” “foreign agents,” and “spies.” A summary of this paper was given in 
The Canadian Association for Security and Intelligence Studies Newsletter, no. 10 (Jan.—Feb. 
1988), pp. 47-49. 

44. Diana Johnstone, “Terrorism’s Terror—lIt’s Fascinating,” In These Times, April 
4, 1981. 

45. In his January 28, 1981 press conference Haig stated that “terrorism” was 
the “ultimate abuse of human rights,” a point he did not attempt to support with 
evidence and about which the press failed to question him. 

46. This was the code name for the Kennedy, post—Bay of Pigs secret war against 
Cuba. Covert attacks running the gamut from crop poisonings and the spread of 
animal diseases, numerous assassination attempts against Castro, and scorched-earth 
policies began in 1959 and continued at various levels of intensity at least through 
the Nixon years. See Herman, Real Terror Network, pp. 65-69; Warren Hinckle and 
William W. Turner, The Fish Is Red: The Story of the Secret War Against Castro (New 
York: Harper & Row, 1981). 

47. McNamara and other U.S. officials have regularly claimed that U.S. military 
aid and training will help democratize and humanize Third World police and military 
personnel. In fact, it has consistently made them more hostile to civilian institutions, 
and U.S. trainees have been in the vanguard of overthrowing democratic govern- 
ments and installing regimes of terror. Also, the correlation between U.S. military 
training and advice and the rise of torture is quite high. See Black (note 13), Herman 
(note 2 of Preface), and Wolpin (note 21) cited earlier. See also Lars Schoultz, Human 
Rights and United States Policy Toward Latin America (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1981). 

48. Even relatively independent scholars in the field have great difficulty swal- 
lowing such a discordant idea as that the United States is a prime sponsor of really 
serious global terrorism. Alex Schmid, in his Political Terrorism, classifies Chomsky 
and Herman’s analysis of U.S. sponsorship of terrorism under the heading “Con- 
spiracy Theories,” although their analysis spelled out a structural basis for U.S. 
policy without the slightest hint of “conspiracy.” It is not at all clear who the 
“conspirators” would be in a state-managed system of sponsoring terror regimes, 
and Schmid never tried to explain or justify his categorization. 

Similarly, Michael Stohl, who has written extensively on state-sponsored terrorism, 
finds it difficult to confront the fact that there is substantial evidence of intentionality 
in the emergence of the U.S.-sponsored network. In his essay “States, Terrorism 
and State Terrorism: The Role of the Superpowers,” in Robert O. Slater and Michael 
Stohl, eds., Current Perspectives on International Terrorism (New York: St. Martin’s Press, 
1988), he discusses U.S. aid and training (pp. 192-95), but he fails to mention the 
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extensive evidence concerning the nature of the training, the correlation of training 


and coup and torture activity, the “insurance policy” strategy, the U.S. participation 
in coup planning and execution, and the U.S. benefits from the terror regimes that 


States, Genocide, Mass Killing and the Role of Bystanders,” Journal of Peace Research, 
June 1987, Stohl looks for reasons why the world does not do something about mass 
murder, but he barely hints at the possibility that a large part of the answer might 
lie in Western sponsorship and the cooperative mobilization of the Western experts 
and media in protecting the “national interest.” Stohl had earlier reviewed favorably 


Basic Books, 1986); Kevin Kanaher, In Whose Interest (Washington, D.C.: Institute 


50. I. E. Sagay, “State Terrorism in South Africa,” United Nations Centre Against 
Apartheid, Notes and Documents, October 1984, p- 2. 

51. Alan Cowell, “Pretoria Reports Killing a Rebel Suspect,” New York Times, Dec. 
15, 1986. 

52, Sagay, “State Terrorism,” p. 11. 

53. Interview with Don Foster, author of the report on torture, “Torture— 
‘People Have Not Realized’,” Africa News, Dec. 8, 1986. 

54. Edward Gargan, “U.S. Group Charges Wide Beating of Children by South 
Africa Police,” New York Times, April 18, 1986. 

55. This summary is based on Hanlon, Beggar Your Neighbors, p. 1, and Johnson 
and Martin, Frontline Southern Africa, introduction by the editors, 

56. Savimbi’s UNITA was an adjunct of the Portuguese armed forces in the early 
1970s, although purported to be anti-Portuguese and independent in Western 
forums. Subsequently it became South Africa’s proxy. For documentation, see 
Johnson and Martin, Frontline Southern Africa, pp. xxiv and 468. The Mozambique 
National Resistance, MNR, or RENAMO, was organized by the Rhodesian CIA in 
1976 and was passed over to South African sponsorship in 1980. Leaders of South 
Africa have acknowledged publicly their sponsorship of RENAMO (ibid., Pp. xxiv 
and 16ff.). 

57. Ibid., p. 467, which also provides further numbers and citations. In the case 
of RENAMO, a 1988 State Department consultant’s report claims that by “conser- 
vative estimate” 100,000 unarmed Mozambiquan civilians who offered no “resistance 
or defense” were murdered by this proxy force after 1985. Robert Gersony, “Summary 
of Mozambiquan Refugee Accounts of Principally Conflict-Related Experience in 
Mozambique,” report submitted to the Bureau of Refugee Programs and Chester 
Crocker, State Department, April 1988, p. 25. 


59. This list is taken from Johnson and Martin, Frontline Southern Africa, pp. 
XXXI-XXxil. 
60. Johnson and Martin state that “there are many other cases that have received 
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less publicity because the victims are less well known internationally or because South 
Africa’s comprehensive censorship laws have suppressed them” (ibid., p. xxxii). The 
South African government has also seen fit to trade arms with the Ulster Defense 
Association (UDA), a Protestant-loyalist paramilitary group in Northern Ireland, to 
the annoyance of the British government (despite the fact that the British have 
themselves aided and abetted the UDA). See “Arrests in Paris Linked to Pretoria 
Arms Deal,” New York Times, April 25, 1989, p. A8 (Reuters). For more on British 
support for UDA, see Howard Goldenthal, “Gunrunners, Fundraisers, and Keepers 
of the Orange Faith,” Toronto Life, May 1989, pp. 35ff. 

61. Steve Mufson, “South Africa Lashes Out Against ANC,” Wall Street Journal, 
May 21, 1986, p. 36. Mufson notes further that “even now the ANC doesn’t view 
violence as the sole means of obtaining its goals. Rather it believes that violence— 
along with boycotts, strikes, economic sanctions and international pressure—will help 
bring the government to the negotiating table.” 

62. Chester Crocker, Reagan’s assistant secretary of state for African Affairs, 
repeatedly stressed South Africa’s security interests as of prime U.S. concern, not 
South African apartheid or aggression in alleged pursuit of those security interests. 
In explaining to Congress the Reaganite concern over Cuban troops, Crocker stated: 
“The South Africans, whose concurrence and cooperation must be secured for any 
agreement leading to Namibian independence, have repeatedly made clear that they 
regard the Cuban troop issue as fundamental to their security concerns.” Namibia 
and Regional Destabilization in Southern Africa, Hearing before the Africa Subcommittee 
of the House Foreign Affairs Committee, Feb. 15, 1983, p. 14. The administration 
has not shown similar concern for Angolan security concerns or the rights of the 
black majority in South Africa. Note also the difference in attitude to Nicaragua's 
d to get their concurrence and cooperation. In fact, 


security concerns and the nee 
r a firm alliance and fundamental 
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support. 
63. Apart from regular U.S. vetoes of or abstentions from condemnations of 


South African aggression in Angola, the Big Three of the West—the United States, 
France, and Great Britain—for many years consistently opposed serious pressure on 
South Africa to withdraw from Namibia. In the words of the report Namibia: The 
Crisis in United States Policy Toward Southern Africa, published by Transafrica and 
produced by it and other anti-apartheid groups in 1983: 
The most forceful proposals for pressure have been consistently blocked in the Security 
Council by the “triple veto” of Britain, France and the United States. In December 
1973, after two years of fruitless effort, the UN discontinued its policy of “dialogue” 
with the South African government, intended to bring a settlement. During the fall 
of 1974, a resolution to expel South Africa from the United Nations received 10 votes 
in the Security Council . . . but was defeated by the triple veto. The following year, a 
draft resolution for a mandatory arms embargo against South Africa was blocked by 
the first triple veto cast on a specifically Namibia issue. In 1976, another sanctions 
resolution was vetoed by the “Western Big Three.” 
UNESCO's villainy in recognizing SWAPO and the ANC and providing them with 
very small sums of money was a factor in U.S. and British hostility leading to their 
exit, a point played down in the Western media. See William Preston, Jr., Edward 
S. Herman, and Herbert Schiller, Hope and Folly: The United States and UNESCO, 
1945-1985 (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1989), esp. pp. 260-62. 
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to Johnson and Martin, Frontline Southern Africa, p. xiii. 

65. John Stockwell, the head of the CIA’s Task Force in Angola in the mid- 
1970s, noted that “The CIA has traditionally sympathized with South Africa and 
enjoyed its close liaison with BOSS [the South African version of the CIAJ.” Even 
after South Africa expelled CIA personnel in 1975, “the agency continued its cordial 


Search of Enemies (New York: W. W. Norton, 1978), pp. 187—88, quoting from Roger 
Morris, Uncertain Greatness (New York: Harper & Row, 1977), p. 115. 

66. See Leonard, South Africa at War, Pp. 76—86; S. Gervasi, “Secret Collabora- 
tion,” pp. 36—40. 

67. Robert Greenberger and Eduardo Lachica, “Shultz, Meeting ANC’s Tambo, 
Voices Concern over Violence, Soviet Influence,” Wall Street Journal, Jan. 29, 1987. 

68. Foreword to Johnson and Martin, Frontline Southern Africa, p. xiii. 

69. As noted in the Preface, a Pentagon report issued in November 1988 lists 
the ANC as one of fifty-two organizations around the world that are “the more 
notorious terrorist groups.” 

70. See Simha F lapan, The Birth of Israel: Myths and Realities (New York: Pantheon 
Books, 1987); Noam Chomsky, The Fateful Triangle: The United States, Israel, and the 
Palestinians (Boston: South End Press, 1983); Benny Morris, The Birth of the Palestinian 
Refugee Problem (New York: Cambridge University Press, 1987). 

71. Livia Rokach, Israel’s Sacred Terrorism (Belmont, Mass.: Association of Arab 
Graduate Students, 1980), p. 36. 


No mention was made in the article of any limits to Israeli actions, and in the same 
Paper, on page 6, there is a small article by Ihsan Hijazi, “Israeli Bomb Hits Lebanon 
School,” recounting the killing of three people and wounding of twenty-two 
schoolchildren. This is not referred to as “terrorism” and there is no record in the 
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“retaliation.” 

74. Sami Hadawi, Bitter Harvest (New York: New World Press, 1967), p. 205. 

75. Quoted in David Hirst, The Gun and the Olive Branch (London: Faber & Faber, 
1984), pp. 181-82. 

76. Chomsky, Fateful Triangle, p. 189. 

77. “Israel and Torture: An Insight Inquiry,” Sunday Times (London), June 19, 
1977. 

78. AI, “Human Rights Violations in Israel and the Occupied Territories,” March 
1988. 


79. Ibid. 
80. For a detailed account of the frenzied Western attention to the murder of a 


Polish priest, compared with the muted attention to numerous victims of the West, 
see Herman and Chomsky, Manufacturing Consent, chap. 2. 
81. Joel Brinkley, “U.S.-Israeli Agreement Formalizes Cooperation,” New York 


Times, April 22, 1988. 
82. Elaine Sciolino, “U.S. and Israel to Build Defensive Missile,” New York Times, 


June 30, 1988. 

83. His explanation to the commission was that “the [early] reports of about 300, 
or fewer, killed did not seem to him sufficiently important to spur him to check 
whether they were true, since on that night, in his role of division commander, he 
had combat problems which were more important.” Quoted from the Kahan Report 
in “The architect of Sabra & Shatila is greeted by sounds of silence,” Guardian (New 
York), October 1, 1986. For a more honest account of his and the Israeli role in this 
huge massacre, see the excerpt from David Hirst’s Gun and Olive Branch in appen- 
dix B. 

84. “The architect of Sabra & Shatila. . . .” 

85. John F. Burns, “Canada Rejects Israeli Envoy Faulted in ’82 Beirut Killings,” 
New York Times, March 6, 1987. 

86. See chapter 8 for a detailed demonstration of this point. 

87. See the discussion in the next section of Benjamin Netanyahu’s definition 
and misrepresentations. 

88. Rokach, Israel’s Sacred Terrorism, p. 16. 

89. Quoted in Chomsky, Fateful Triangle, p. 187. This was the action which, as 
noted earlier, seems to have been responsive to a Security Council meeting and vote 
calling for a two-state settlement, leaving fifty-seven Arabs dead as an expression of 
Israeli displeasure. 

90. Abba Eban, “Morality and Warfare,” Jerusalem Post, Aug. 16, 1981. 

91. See further the discussion of the propaganda line in chapter 3 and the 
Jonathan and other institutes in chapters 5 and 8 below. 
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3. The Western Model and Semantics of Terrorism 


l. Shultz’s statement was issued by the Bureau of Public Affairs of the U.S. 
Department of State as Current Policy Release no. 589, “Terrorism: The Challenge 
to the Democracies,” June 24, 1984. Unless otherwise noted, the quotations in this 
section are taken from this paper. 

2. This is an audacious position for a Reagan administration spokesman, given 
his government’s de facto alliance with South Africa and its well-known move to 
unilateralism and denial of the authority of the International Court of Justice. On 
the abandonment of legality by this government, see Walter Karp, “Liberty Under 
Siege,” Harper’s, Nov. 1985; “Special Issue on Domestic Surveillance,” CovertAction 
Information Bulletin, no. 31 (Winter 1989); Eve Pell, The Big Chill (Boston: Beacon 
Press, 1984); Chomsky, Culture of Terrorism, passim. 

3. The Stroop Report, the official Nazi document on the destruction of the 
Warsaw Ghetto, states that “the real terrorists are being struck down” and that 
“subhumanity—bandits and terrorists—remains in bunkers, which the fires have 
caused to become unbearably hot.” The Stroop Report (New York: Pantheon Books, 
1979). The Nazis referred to the resistance fighters as “terrorists” five times in the 
report. 

4. The Nicaraguan contras were organized by the CIA out of the remnants of 
Somoza’s National Guard. In 1988, with U.S. support, the leadership of the contras 
was given over to Colonel Enrique Bermúdez, a longtime leader of the National 
Guard. Neither this nor any other anomalies, such as the use of force to bring 
“democracy” to Nicaragua, but not to South Africa, caused the U.S. mass media to 
question the “democratic” aim of the “resistance.” Shultz’s assertion that “the contras 
in Nicaragua do not blow up school buses or hold mass executions of civilians” will 
surely go down in history as a classic Big Lie, as the documentation of the murder 
of civilians as standard operating procedure of the contras was already massive in 
1984. See Reed Brody, Contra Terror in Nicaragua (Boston: South End Press, 1985), 
for 145 sworn affidavits on contra atrocities against civilians, and other materials. 
Americas Watch, which has bent over backward to be even-handed in assessing 
contra and Sandinista violence—given the steady pressure applied to it by the 
government and its allies—nevertheless has found in report after report that the 
contras “engage in selective but systematic killing of persons they perceive as 
representing the government, in indiscriminate attacks against civilians or in disre- 
gard of their safety, and in outrages against the personal dignity of prisoners,” 
whereas the government “does not engage in a pattern of violations of the laws of 
war. Nor does it engage in systematic violations of the right to life or the physical 
integrity of detainees . . .” Human Rights in Nicaragua 1986, pp. 6—7. In a later report 
AW notes that “Since their attacks began in late 1981, the contras have engaged in 
a consistent pattern of violation of the rules of war.” Human Rights in Nicaragua 
August 1987 to August 1988, p. 103. For an identical conclusion based on substantial 
on-the-scene research, see Report of Donald T. Fox and Michael J. Glennon to the Inter- 
national Human Rights Law Group and the Washington Office of Latin America, WOLA 
and IHRLG, 1985. 

5. On the long-term terrorist assault on Cuba, see Hinckle and Turner, The Fish 
Is Red; on the attacks on Angola and Mozambique, the works by Hanlon and Johson- 
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Martin cited in chapter 2; on the issue more generally, Herman, Real Terror Network, 
pp. 62-82. 

6. John Simpson and Jana Bennett, The Disappeared and the Mothers of the Plaza 
(New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1985), p. 189. 

7. Quoted in ibid., p. 399. We have added the italics. It is interesting to note 
that one of the architects of Argentina’s “Dirty War” may also have been active in 
training the contras. According to reports from Argentina, General Carlos Guillermo 
Suárez Mason, extradited from the United States in 1987 to stand trial for crimes 
against humanity, worked with the contras in Honduras in 1980-81. See Camille 
Peri, “Getting to Know the Lord of Life and Death,” Mother Jones, Sept. 1988, pp. 
34-42. 

8. Coming from a spokesman for the country that destroyed two Japanese cities 
with atom bombs and continues to refuse to pledge no first use of atomic weapons, 
a country that developed and used heavily in Vietnam napalm, phosphorus, and 
fragmentation bombs, and deposited 18 million gallons of defoliants on the Viet- 
namese countryside—among many other innovations and contributions—we can 
only marvel at the chutzpah of power. 

9. Steve Grossman, “Vietnamese Death Squads in America?” Asia Insights, Summer 
1986; Grossman, “Vietnamese Death Squads: Is This the End?” Indochina Newsletter, 
May-June 1988. Salvadoran death squads first appeared in the United States in 
April 1987, when Salvadoran activist Yanira Corea was threatened in Los Angeles. 
In July 1987 she was abducted and raped; subsequently, dozens of attacks against 
the premises and property of Salvadoran activists took place, some clearly based on 
information coming out of El Salvador and bearing the marks of death squad 
operations. The FBI and Los Angeles Police Department took a very benign attitude 
toward these terrorist developments, which is plausible, given the collaboration 
between the FBI and the Salvadoran army and police. See Vince Bielski, Cindy 
Forster, and Dennis Bernstein, “The Death Squads Hit Home: Which Side Is the 
FBI On?” Progressive, Oct. 1987, pp. 15-19. See also Ross Gelbspan, “The ‘New’ 
FBI,” CovertAction Information Bulletin, no. 31 (Winter 1989), pp. 11—16. 

10. See Brian Jenkins’s reference to Sterling, chapter 6, p. 151; also, the attacks 
on Ray Cline by CIA analysts, pp. 150. 

11. The moderates view Soviet aid to terrorists as ad hoc and opportunistic, not 
a centrally coordinated operation designed to destabilize democracies everywhere. 

12. In fact, some of the experts define terrorism as the use of violence in 
combination with a search for publicity for the violent event. See Brian Jenkins, 
International Terrorism: A New Mode of Conflict (California: Crescent, 1975), p. 4; 
Gabriel Weimann, “Mass Mediated Theater of Terror: Must the Show Go On?” in 
Peter A. Bruck, ed., The News Media and Terrorism, Discussion Document Series 
(Carleton University, Ottawa, Canada, 1988), pp. 1-2. 

13. This applies to most of the experts who fall into the “right-wing establishment” 
category (Ledeen, de Borchgrave, Moss, Henze, Sterling, etc.), and some of the 
others. See the statement of Chalfont in note 15 below. 

14. The Western right wing and most of the terrorism establishment furiously 
oppose any focus on “root causes” of terrorism, and they spend much energy 
castigating this as an irrelevant and diversionary topic, although they all enjoy taking 
cracks at the middle-class, alienated backgrounds of members of the Baader-Meinhof 
gang and other Western retail terrorists. For Paul Johnson, speaking at the Jonathan 
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Institute conference of 1979, “The wrong approach is to see terrorism as one of the 
many symptoms of a deep-seated malaise in our society. . . . It is an international 
offensive—an open and declared war on civilization itself.” [In Benjamin Netanyahu, 
ed., International Terrorism: Challenge and Response (New Brunswick: Transaction 
Books, 1981), pp. 12 and 15.] In more sophisticated analyses, root causes are 
dismissed as hard to pinpoint and leading to inaction. The British Institute for the 
Study of Terrorism issued a document in 1988, “Terrorism and Root Causes,” 
emphasizing these points. Although IST spends a great deal of its effort on South 
Africa and ANC (see chapter 5, pp. 113-15), its illustrations of terrorism for the 
purpose of deflating the relevance of root causes are drawn from advanced 
countries—the hangups of the alienated radicals. As regards South Africa and ANC, 
IST does not mention root causes—only the Red connections of ANC. 

15. At the Jonathan Institute conference of 1984, Lord Alan Chalfont asserted 
that a real problem of “the quality press” is “its tendency to adopt a position of 
magisterial objectivity between our society and those attacking it,” and “to equate 
the actions of legitimate governments, such as that in El Salvador, in fighting 
terrorists and revolutionaries with the activities of the terrorists themselves” (“Lost 
in the Terrorist Theater,” Harper's, Oct. 1984, p. 56). This is a common neoconser- 
vative formulation. The “legitimacy” of the Salvadoran government was itself a major 
achievement of the “quality press” in its service to “our” side, but Chalfont assumes 
that this legitimation was based on objective truth, so that further rallying behind 
this legitimized government is called for. His claim of magisterial objectivity of the 
quality press between friends and enemies stands the truth on its head. See the 
discussion of “worthy and unworthy victims” in Herman and Chomsky, Manufacturing 
Consent, chap. 2. 

16. See David L. Paletz, Peter Fozzard, and John Ayanian, “The I.R.A., the Red 
Brigades, and the F.A.L.N. in the New York Times,” Journal of Communication, Spring 
1982, pp. 162—71. See also the exchange between Edward S. Herman and Gabriel 
Weimann, in Bruck, News Media and Terrorism, 

17. Haig’s remarks “immediately raised two questions: What did Mr. Haig mean 
by terrorism? What evidence did he have to support the charges against the Soviet 
Union? Neither question has been resolved.” Philip Taubman, “U.S. Tries to Back 
Up Haig on Terrorism,” New York Times, May 3, 1981. 

18. In an interview with the Johannesburg Financial Mail, November 18, 1983, 
Lichenstein said that “destabilization will remain in force until Angola and Mozam- 
bique do not permit their country to be used by terrorists to attack South Africa.” 
It may be noted that Lichenstein implies that South Africa and the United States 
operate on the same plan as regards destabilization. 

19. See, further, the discussion of this institute in chapter 5, pp. 113-15. 

20. CIA, Patterns of International Terrorism, 1 980, June 1981, p. ii. 

21. Page 44. The Pentagon’s 1988 report Terrorist Group Profiles, while conceding 
that RENAMO killed over 100,000 unarmed civilians in the years 1986-88, does 
not classify it as a “notorious terrorist group” as it does ANC, which the report 
doesn’t suggest has killed numbers comparable to those of RENAMO. It asserts that 
RENAMO is merely an “indigenous insurgent group,” failing even to mention the 
South African role in RENAMO’s organization, planning, and ongoing support (see 
p. 128). 

22. The military correspondent of the Jerusalem Post, Hirsh Goodman, stated 
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that “all Israel’s efforts were geared toward building up Christian hegemony in an 
area where there are no Christians.” Quoted in Tabitha Petran, The Struggle Over 
Lebanon (New York: Monthly Review Press, 1988), p. 326. 

23. In reviewing Sterling’s book The Terror Network, the London Economist (Sept. 
19, 1981), after noting Sterling’s admission that direct links of retail terror to the 
Kremlin were not there, concludes: “The Soviet Union, as it were, merely puts the 
gun on the table and leaves others to wage a global war by proxy.” Although 
the United States has put more guns on the table, with linkages and purpose clear, 
the inference made as regards the Soviet Union cannot be made for the United 
States in the Economist or the U.S. mass media, by virtue of patriotic blinders or 
suppression. 

94. An excellent illustration is provided on page 203. 

25. Charles William Maynes, “Neither Conciliation Nor Toughness Is the Answer 
to Terror,” Los Angeles Times, June 30, 1985. This article, by the editor of the 
magazine Foreign Policy, was a rare exception to the point we are making in the text. 

26. Benjamin Netanyahu, Terrorism: How the West Can Win (New York: Farrar, 
Straus & Giroux, 1986), p. 9. 

97. Netanyahu doesn’t discuss whether Israel kills innocent civilians deliberately. 
As an Israeli spokesman and propagandist he rules this out by patriotic assumption, 
and gets away with this in the West. He also indulges in other blatant lies. For 
example, Netanyahu states that “the PLO . . . introduced airline hijacking as an 
international weapon” (Terrorism, p. 11), when in fact Israel’s 1954 hijacking of a 
Syrian plane to obtain hostages for bargaining preceded the existence of the PLO 
and was even described by the U.S. State Department as a precedent-setting violation 
of international law. See the discussion of this point in chapter 7 under Ariel Merari, 
an Israeli terrorism expert who misrepresents the facts in the same way as Netanyahu. 

28. James Zogby describes the following case: in 1981 the Israelis bombed the 
Fukhani neighborhood of Beirut, killing several hundred Lebanese and Palestinian 
civilians in a single day’s action (see table 2—1, line 15). The Palestinians responded 
by lobbing shells into Israeli settlements, killing one and wounding five. U.S. network 
coverage from Israel “was vivid and deeply moving,” with ambulances, wounded 
Israelis carried on stretchers, crying onlookers, and an interview with the mother of 
a victim. The same film was used twice. For the hundreds of victims of the Israeli 
attacks there was only a single showing—of rubble only. Zogby notes that “to be 
sure, casualty figures were announced. The reporters told their stories well, without 
the victims, and without the families of victims. . .. And so, while Americans were 
given to see the anguish of Israel's six casualties, the hundreds of Lebanese and 
Palestinian victims remained invisible.” “Jewish Souls, Arab Bones,” Propaganda 
Review, Summer 1988, p. 19. 

29. Schmid notes, however, that “a tourist going to a place like Israel who 
becomes a victim is not so innocent in the eyes of a Palestinian observer. He might 
reason that the tourist is supporting the Israeli economy with hard currency and 
thereby indirectly strengthening his opponent. The tendency to see the world in 
terms of supporters or opponents only is likely to eradicate the category of innocents 
for terrorists” (Political Terrorism, p. 80). The power of rationalization is such that, 
as we discuss in the text, the civilian populations of the West's enemies are easily 
removed from the category of innocent if they support these enemies in any way; 
but tourists visiting Israel are never viewed in the manner described by Schmid. 
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31. If airport bombing victims who had been buying tickets to visit Israel were 
declared by terrorists to be “suspected supporters of Israel,” this would not be 
considered in the West a valid basis for removing them from the category of 
“innocent” civilians. 

32. If a retail terrorist who threw a bomb into a café regularly used by enemy 
military personnel contended that any nonmilitary victims of the bomb were 
“inadvertent,” this would not be accepted in the West, because there was a high 
probability and risk that innocents would be hurt. The same logic applies to Israeli 
bombings of Lebanese villages, or targets in Tunis, or U.S. B-52 raids on villages in 
Indochina. 

33. David Shipler, New York Times, July 3, 1982. 


4. The Terrorism Industry: The Government Sector 


1. This point was actually suggested indirectly in the press, which noted in 1981 
that “some officials question whether terrorism is an appropriate focus for the 
foreign policy of the United States.” This is followed by a sentence noting that a 
meaningful policy on the subject “has failed to crystallize,” consistent with the 
hypothesis that it was “noise” and not real action that was the heart of “policy.” 
Philip Taubman, “U.S. Tries to Back Up Haig on Terrorism,” New York Times, May 
3, 1981. 

2. Public Report of the Vice-President’s Task Force on Combatting Terrorism, Feb. 1986, 
p. 10. 

3. For full details, see Stephen D. Goose, “Low-Intensity Warfare: The Warriors 
and Their Weapons,” in Michael Klare and Peter Kornbluh, eds., Low-Intensity 
Warfare: Counterinsurgency, Proinsurgency, and Antiterrorism in the Eighties (New York: 
Pantheon Books, 1988), pp. 80-111. 

4. Goose notes that “Special Operations Forces are America’s experts in guerrilla 
and antiguerrilla warfare, in sabotage, and in counterterrorism operations” (ibid., 
p. 81). 

5. Diana Reynolds, “A State of Emergency or a Police State? Emergency Planning 
in the Reagan Era,” unpublished manuscript, 1989, pp. 8-9; UPI, “California 
Specialized Training Institute,” Los Angeles Times, Dec. 12, 1978. 

6. Reynolds, “State of Emergency,” p. 17. 

7. Quoted in ibid., p. 46.- 

8. Ibid., p. 19. 

9. Ibid., p. 43. 

10. See table 4—1 below. 

11. Public Report, p. 34. 

12. Quoted in Report of the Congressional Committees Investigating the Iran-Contra 
Affair, abridged ed. (New York: Times Books, 1988), p. 44. 
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13. “Reagan’s Pro-Contra Propaganda Machine,” Washington Post, Sept. 4, 1988, 
p. C-l. 

14. Sklar, Washington’s War on Nicaragua, p. 245. 

15. See Peter Kornbluh, Nicaragua: The Price of Intervention (Washington: Institute 
for Policy Studies, 1987), pp. 160—66. 

16. A phrase of Edwin Meese. See the analysis of this claim in Extra! Oct-Nov. 
1987, p. 10. 

17. For an analysis of this disinformation theme, see Morris Morley and James 
Petras, The Reagan Administration and Nicaragua: How Washington Constructs Its Case for 
Counterrevolution in Central America (New York: Institute for Media Analysis, 1987), 
pp. 11, 33, 41. 

18. For a discussion, see Extra! Oct.—Nov. 1987, p. 13. 

19. These straightforward fabrications were made by Elliott Abrams in op-ed 
columns in the Los Angeles Times, Jan. 29, 1987, and similarly in an editorial in the 
Washington Post, Sept. 22, 1987. 

90. This OPD story, initiated in July 1984 and enlarged in March 1986, rested 
on the testimony of Barry Seal, a convicted drug dealer who avoided a lengthy jail 
term by reaching an agreement with the government. Seal produced a blurry photo 
which supposedly showed Nicaraguans and Colombians loading cocaine onto a cargo 
plane. Several months later this same cargo plane crashed into a Nicaraguan hillside 
during a contra resupply operation, leading to the capture of Eugene Hasenfus. 
The DEA itself regularly denied the existence of evidence that Nicaraguan officials 
were involved in drug dealing. See, e.g., Joel Brinkley, “Drug Agency Rebuts Reagan 
Charge,” New York Times, March 19, 1986, p. A-3. The most remarkable feature of 
this line of disinformation is that the evidence for contra involvement in the narcotics 
trade, and Reagan administration protection of the contra drug traders, was 
overwhelming. See Kornbluh, Nicaragua, pp. 201-5; Leslie Cockburn, Out of Control: 
The Story of the Reagan Administration’s Secret War in N icaragua, the Illegal Arms Pipeline, 
and the Contra Drug Connection (New York: Atlantic Monthly Press, 1987), passim. 

21. This disinformation effort is discussed in Herman and Chomsky, Manufac- 
turing Consent, pp. 137-39. 

99. This important disinformation claim was prepared under contract for OPD, 
then disseminated through gullible media conduits, notably ABC “World News 
Tonight” and MacNeil/Lehrer, and then used by OPD as information derived from 
independent journalists. For a valuable account, see Johan Carlisle, “Anatomy of a 
Disinformation Campaign,” Propaganda Review (Winter 1988), pp. 5ff. 

23. Cockburn, Out of Control, p. 145. 

24. Quoted by Klare and Kornbluh, Low-Intensity Warfare, p. 16. 

95. It would also allow the manipulation of identification of terrorists. In 1984, 
it was noted in regard to a decision memorandum of April 1984 that some officials 
“say they see real difficulties in the fact that the decision memorandum does not 
define terrorism, yet calls for condemning it in all its forms.” [Leslie Gelb, “Admin- 
istration Debating Antiterrorist Maneuvers,” New York Times, June 6, 1984.] This is 
not a difficulty but an advantage if the real interest is political and there is no 
objection to terrorism per se. 

96. Philip Taubman, “U.S. Tries to Back Up Haig on Terrorism,” New York 
Times, May 3, 1981; John Kelly, “Casey’s Terrorism Math,” Counterspy, June—Aug. 
1983, p. 9; Ralph McGehee, “Terrorism,” Zeta Magazine, Feb. 1988, p. 60. 
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27. Kelly, “Casey’s Terrorism Math,” p. 9. 

28. Bob Woodward, Veil: The Secret Wars of the CIA 1981—1987 (New York: Simon 
& Schuster, 1987), p. 129. 

29. Gregory F. Treverton, Covert Action (New York: Basic Books, 1987), p. 165. 
For a piece of CIA disinformation that ends up as the key alleged fact in Sterling’s 
book, see chapter 7, p. 172. 

30. The most famous of these committees were the Dies committee of the late 
1930s and the McCarthy committee of the early 1950s. For a brief overview of the 
history and role of these committees, see Frank Donner, “Intelligence as a Mode of 
Governance—The Role of Congress,” chap. 11 in The Age of Surveillance (New York: 
Vintage, 1981). 

31. “The born-again Denton advocated the death penalty for adulterers and 
proposed legislation requiring citizens of Communist countries to obtain written 
permission before attending sessions of Congress.” Pell, The Big Chill, p. 191. See 
further, in chapter 5, the account of the National Freedom Forum, a creation of 
Denton. 

32. See below, in chapter 5 under CSIS and chapter 7 under Robert Moss, for 
some examples. For the reciprocal process, where private sector disinformation is 
used by the government, see chapter 5 under JINSA. 

33. Black propaganda is unattributed material, or material attributed to a 


propaganda, see Philip Agee, Inside the Company: CIA Diary 
(New York: Bantam, 1975), pp. 63—64. A favorite trick of the CIA and State 
Department in Latin America has been the use of planted stories alleging Cuban 
subversion. See the case of Ecuador, described in detail by Agee from his experience 
there as a CIA officer in that country, in Inside the Company, pp. 104-322. More 
generally, see John Crewdson and Joseph Treaster, “The CLA s 3-Decade Effort 
to Mold the World’s Views,” “Worldwide Propaganda Network Built and Controlled 
by the C.LA.,” and “C.LA. Established Many Links to Journalists in U.S. and 
Abroad,” New York Times, Dec. 25-27, 1977; Brian Freemantle, CIA (New York: 
Stein & Day, 1985), chap. 7; William Blum, The CIA: A Forgotten History (London: 
Zed, 1986), passim. 

34. Illustrations are given in chapters 5 and 7 below as well as in the works cited 
in the previous note. 

35. Scott Anderson and John Lee Anderson, Inside the League: The True Story of 
How Nazis, the Unification Church, South American Death Squads, and the American New 
Right Have Joined Forces to F ight Communism (New York: Dodd, Mead, 1986), p. 106. 

36. See Fred Clarkson, “ ‘Moon’s Law’: ‘God Is Phasing Out Democracy,’ ” 
CovertAction Information Bulletin, no. 27 (Spring 1987), pp. 42—43. 


United States contacted [Fraser] . . . to say he would defect and reveal what he knew 
about South Korean operations in this country. Derwinski, the ranking Republican 
on the committee, was the only person Fraser informed. Shortly after Derwinski 
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knew about the defector, the KCIA also knew.” (“In the Veteran’s Interest?”) An 
obstruction-of-justice case was brought against Derwinski by the Justice Department, 
but was later dropped because the evidence was deemed too sensitive to be made 
public. 

38. Kai Hermann, “Klaus Barbie: A Killer’s Career,” CovertAction Information 
Bulletin, no. 25 (Winter 1986), pp. 15-20. 

39. Clarkson, “ ‘Moon’s Law,’ ” cites numerous direct statements by Moon showing 


this, apart from the antidemocratic thrust of his organizational efforts and lines of 
support. 

40. In Japan, the International Federation for Victory over Communism—a 
Moon front group—has lobbied intensively for highly repressive legislation in the 
form of an “Anti-Espionage Law.” See Chamoto Shigemasa, “The Anti-Espionage 
Legislation and the Moonies: A Critical Background,” Ampo: Japan-Asia Quarterly 
Review 19, no. 3 (1987): 12ff. 

41. Sara Diamond, Spiritual Warfare (Boston: South End Press, 1989), pp. 
57-60. 

49. Clarkson, “ ‘Moon’s Law,’ ” p. 46. 

43. The Andersons point out that the Unification Church quietly pumped over 
$100 million into Uruguay, buying up its biggest hotel and third largest newspaper, 
has lost $150 million on the Washington Times; and contributes large sums to 
conservative think tanks and rightist groups, as well as in funding conferences. They 
quote two former high officials of the Unification Church in Japan, who claim that 
the church sent as much as $800 million to the United States over an eight-year 
period. The source of the money is unclear: a part comes from the Moon enterprises 
in South Korea and collections and sales of church members, but some large but 
uncertain portion may come from the South Korean government, the drug trade, 
and “flight capital” from wealthy Koreans and Japanese racketeers. Inside the League, 
pp. 127-30. See also Narusawa Muneo, “Moonie Money: Their Japanese Financial 
Base Exposed,” Ampo: Japan-Asia Quarterly Review 19, no. 3 (1987): 12ff. 

44. This is the judgment of the Anderson brothers, Inside the League, pp. 54-56. 

45. Ibid., pp. 63ff. 

46. Ibid., p. 139. 

47. Ibid., pp. 145-46. See also Penny Lernoux, Cry of the People, pp. 142—45. 

48. Others on the panel were General Edward Lansdale, Andy Messing, Edward 
Luttwak of CSIS, Sam Sarkesian of Loyola University in Chicago, Seal Doss of Ripon 
College, and Colonel John Waghelstein. The report of this panel is classified. 

49. The October 8, 1985 AP wire by Robert Parry that contained this information 
was inserted into the Congressional Record on October 9, 1985, by Congressman 
Mineta, who stated that the importance of the news report is that it shows that in 
response to the Boland amendment, the president established “a secret fund to 
replace C.I.A. funds” with private and foreign assistance; and that “the President of 
the United States apparently OK’d nothing less than an international plumbers 
group. With a wink and a nod . . . [he] turned over U.S. Central American policy 
to a group of extreme right-wing organizations, and apparently encouraged US. 
allies to become their arms merchants.” The quality press and national TV news, 
however, found this story of little interest. 

50. On April 14, 1982, Reagan sent a warm letter of support to the neo-Nazi 
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51. The Nazi’s World War II intelligence chief on the Eastern front, Gehlen was 
rehabilitated by the United States government and eventually came to head the 
intelligence agency of “free” West Germany, BND [see Christopher Simpson, 
Blowback: America’s § ystematic Recruitment of Nazis and Its Disastrous E iffect on Our Domestic 
and Foreign Policy (New York: Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 1988), chap. 4]. The “close 
Cooperation” between Gehlen’s BND and Israel’s MOSSAD is described in Roger 


Bulgarian Connection (New York: Sheridan Square Publications, 1986), p. 90. 
53. We will see in chapters 7 and 8 that, in conformity with a Propaganda model 


55. See Simpson, Blowback, pp. 246-63. 

56. Ibid., p. 248. 

57. Nairn, “Behind the Death Squads.” 

58. Public Report, appendix II, p. 31. 

59. Quoted in Black, U.S. Penetration of Brazil, p. 211, 

60. See J i ) 
o 


Chris Day, Muldergate: The Story of the Information Scandal (Johannesburg: Macmillan 
South Africa, 1980), pp. 30, 40, 49, 129, 149, Although funding rumors are 


“I have been instructed by Pretoria to inform you that the amount allocated to you 
for 1981 has been cut from R175,000 [$96,000] to R125,000 [$68,000].” [Quoted in 
John Jennings, Enemy Within: The Freedom Association, the Conservative Party and the 
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Nov. 1981—Jan. 1982, p. 57; “Wilson, MI5 and the Rise of Thatcher,” Lobster [Great 
Britain], no. 11 (April 1986), pp. 5 and 40. 

63. On the Philippines, see Blum, The CIA, pp. 42—43; on Italy, see Herman 
and Brodhead, Bulgarian Connection, pp. 72-74 and citations therein. 


5. The Private Sector: Institutes, Think Tanks, 
and Lobbying Organizations 


1. John Saloma, Ominous Politics: The New Conservative Labyrinth (New York: Hill 
& Wang, 1984). On the corporate fears and hostilities that generated the offensive, 
see Leonard Silk and David Vogel, Ethics and Profits (New York: The Conference 
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